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ADVERTISEMENT. 


X  O  descant  at  large  on  the  utility  of  a  Work  of 
this  nature,  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed  super- 
fluous ;  yet,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  among 
the  numerous  tasteful  and  judicious  selections,  from 
our  most  approved  and  celebrated  writers,  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  youth,  a  work  similar 
to  the  present,  has  not  been  arranged  from  the 
numerous  specimens  of  oratory  occasionally  exhi- 
bited by  those  Statesmen,  Barristers,  8cc.  who  have, 
from  time  to  time,  so  eminently  dignified  the  Senate 
and  the  Forum. — It  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
Britain,  as  well  as  Greece  and  Rome,  has  had  her 
Demostheneses  and  her  Ciceros.  Upon  this  ground 
then,  the  Editor  presumes  that  a  collection  of  the 
most  polished  orations  of  our  Public  Speakers,  on 
different  political  and  judicial  subjects,  will  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  the  British  Student,  as  calculated,  at 
once,  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  true  Eloquence,  and  the 
genuine  principles  of  the  constitution.— Having  such 
models  as  a  Chatham,  a  Burke,  a  Fox,  a  Pitt,  a 
Sheridan,  &c.  in  the  Senate,  and  a  Mansfield,  an 
Erskine,  a  Curran,  &c.  at  the  Bar,  he  must  be 
roused  to  an  admiration  of  their  genius,  if  not  to 
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IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

an  emulation  of  their  example.  The  Editor  there- 
fore supposes  tl\at  it  will  b&  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Reader,  that  his  principal  aim  has  been  to  make 
choice  of  those  Speeches  on  the  diflferent  subjects 
of  legiflation  and  jurisprudence  which  have;  chiefly 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Public,  and  have  added 
great  celebrity  to  those  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Bar  who  delivered  them.r-^l'he  matter  of  the 
three  Volumes  comprehends  the  space  of  about 
forty  years,  and  is  brought  down  nearly  to  the 
present  period  .--Should  the  work  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Public,  the  Editor  proposes,  in 
a  fecond  Edition,  to  enlarge  it,  and  continue  it  to 
the  time  of  Publication.^^— An  Introduction  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  Eloquence,  accompanied  by 
some  critical  observations  on  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
and  Lqgic,  is  prefixed. 


Priyatc  Serttlnary, 
Wright's  Buildings,  Kensington, 
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INTRODUCTION* 


If  a  multitude  of  rules  could  quicken  tlic  progress  of 
the  mind  in  any  useful  or  elegant  pursuit,  there  is  no 
talent  which  would  have  been  sooner  carried  to  perfeftion 
than  that  of  Eloquence,  because  there  is  none  for  the  im- 
provement of  which  Art  has  furnifhed  us  with  so  great  a 
variety,  or  rather  with  so  endless  a  detail  of  instruftions. 
But  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  continually  in- 
creasing number  of  rhetorical  systems,  and  of  critical 
observations,  has  a  greater  tendency  to  retard  than  to  ac- 
celerate the  career  of  genius ;  and  that,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent "boasted  age  of  reason  and  refinement  j  the  accomplished 
orator  is  as  uncommon  and  extraordinary  a  charafter  as 
in  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  when 

' **  resistless  Eloquence 

•*  Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  Democracy, 

**  Shook  th'  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  o'er  Greece, 

**  To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne."  , 

At  the  close  of  that  brilliant  period,  which  produced 
so  many  illustrious  candidates  for  the  palm  of  excellence 
ia  every  species  of  composition,  the  decline  of  oratory  was 
firft  owing  to  pedantry,  afi^eftation,  and  false  taste  ; — to 
the  subtilties  of  Aristotle  and  his  microscopic  views-of 
language ; — to  the  profusion  of  artificial  ornaments,  which 

VOL.  1.  B  Demetrius 
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5  tKTRODtrCTlOK. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  introduced  in  the  roem  of  beau* 
tiful  simplicity  and  natural  grandeur  j — to  the  critic  who 
chained  down  to  earth  the  soaring  pinion  of  genius*  and 
to  the  popular  speaker,  who  gave  a  wrong  bias  to  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  dazzling  allurements  of  novelty. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  merit 
of  Aristotle,  whose  acuteness,  folidity,  and  accuracy 
have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed  by  any 
other  writer. .  I  view  with  peculiar  admiration  his  grand 
outline  of  Natural  History,  as  well  as  the  immense  mate- 
rials which  he  collcfled  with  unwearied  industry,  and 
which  he  arranged  with  exquisite  judgment,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plan.  Had  he  only  reduced  into  proper 
order  all  the  scattered  knowledge  of  his  time  on  fuch  a 
Variety  of  subjedls,  we  fliould  feel  ourselves  under  very 
great  obligations  to  him ;  but  the  richness  of  his  own 
fiind  far  surpassed  all  that  he  could  borrow  from  others ; 
and  though,  in  the  amazing  number  of  his  original  ex- 
periments and  praftical  obfervations,  we  find  some  which 
have  not  been  confirmed  in  later  ages,  yet  it  muft  be 
acknowledged  that  they  served  as  ufeful  guides  to  suc- 
ceeding inquirers  into  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

But  the  information  and  assistance  which  Students  in 
Natural  History  derived  from  the  researches  of  Aristotle, 
have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  pernicious 
efFefts  of  his  other  writings  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  on 
Rhetoric,  on  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  which  have  puzzled 
the  world  ever  since,  and  have  really  done  far  greater  in- 
jury to  polite  literature,  to  philosophy,  and  eloquence,  than 
all  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  These 
could  only  destroy  some  of  the  noblest  incentives  to  emu- 
lation, the  books,  the  records,  the  precious  monuments 
of  antiquity ;  but  were  unable  to  cramp  and  fetter  the 
powers  of  the  mind  which  produced  such  works.  The 
7  darkne^a 
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(brkxiess  spread  by  the  barbarians,  was  temporary ;  but 
the  twilight  of  false  learning,  or  rather  the  spirit  of  sub- 
tile disquisition,  which  found  its  way  into  the  schools 
with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  gave  rise  to  a  rtiore  lasting 
and  nKjre  incurable  evil  than  ignorance — the  silly  conceit 
of  pedantry.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  too  many  relics  of 
this  absurd  system  are  still  preserved,  though  experience 
has  fmlly  demonstrated,  that  youthful  genius,  if  confined 
for  a  series  of  years  to  the  go-cart  of  old  academical  in- 
stitutions, will  scarcely  ever  be  -able  to  walk  alone  with  , 
manly  grace  and  dignity. 

As  I  ventured  to  ascribe  the  first  corruptions  of  genuine 
eloquence,  even  in  the  golden  age  of  Grecian  literature, 
to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  as  well  as  to  Aristotle,  I 
must  now  endeavour  to  do  the  same  stri£l  justice  to  the 
Orator,  which  I  hope  I  have  already  done  to  the  Critic, 
not  suffering  my  admiration  of  the  talents  of  either  to 
make  me  overlook  the  baneful  influence  of  their  example. 
I  am  ready  to  confefs  that  Demetrius  was  eminently 
qualified  to  rival  the  mod  applauded  orators  who  had  gone 
before  him.  Cicero  describes  him  as  a  man  of  greater 
learning  than  any  of  them,  but  as  fitter  to  appear  on  the 
parade  than  in  the  field :  he  marched  forth  into  the  dust 
and  heart  of  the  forum,  not  from  a  weather-beaten  tent, 
but  from  the  shady  recess  of  erudition :  he  was  the  first 
who  relaxed  the  force  of  eloquence,  arid  gave  her  a  foft 
and  tender  air,  choosing  rather  to  be  agreeable  than  to 
be  great  or  striking — to  amuse  his  hearers  rather  than  to 
warm  their  minds,  or  to  inflame  their  passions — to  im- 
press them  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  elegance,  not,  a« 
was  said  of  Pericles,  to  stingy  as  well  as  to  please. 

Such  is  the  charafter  given  of  Demetrius  by  Ci- 
cero*: QuiKTiLiAN  speaks  of  him  nearly  in  the  same 

•  De  daris  Oiatori4;u8. 

B  a,  terms  ^ 
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terms* ;  and  Denina,  the  ingenious  Essayist  on  the  Re* 
volutions  of  Literature,  comes  still  nearer  to  the  point 
which  I  wish  to  inculcate,  in  his  remark,  **  that  Deme- 
trius, though  no  wise  inferior  to  any  of  his  predecessors, 
yet  perceiving  that  the  proper  path  of  oratory  was  become 
trite,  resolved  to  be  the  first  or  only  follower  of  a  new 
species  of  rhetoric,  rather  than  by  imitating  others  to  re- 
main undistinguished :  he  therefore  addifted  himself  to  a 
figurative,  flowery,  polished,  but  soft  and  effeminate  style, 
which  univerfally  pleased  by  its  novelty,  and  in  him,  in- 
deed, animated  by  the  force  and  vivacity  of  uncommon 
genius,  had  some  merit ;  but  the  herd  of  imitators  quickly 
sunk  into"  the  utmost  languor,  and  extinguished  every 
spark  of  true  eloquence.'*  Thus  affeftation  completed 
what  pedantry  had  begun;  and  Greece,  alternately  torn 
by  intestine  divisions,  and  enslaved  by  foreign  tyrants, 
never  after  exhibited,  but  at  very  short  intervals,  even  a 
transient  gleam  of  its  former  glory. 

Eloquence  was  not  so  rapid  in  her  advances  to  perfec- 
tion at  Rome  as  she  had  been  at  Greece ;  but  she  retained 
somewhat  longer  her  native  charms  and  unimpaired  energy. 
Could  we  suppose  that  the  Speech  over  the  dead  body  of 
LucRETiA,  ascribed  to  Junius  Brutus  by  Livy,  had  been 
really  the  composition  of  the  Orator,  and  not  of  the  His- 
torian,  we  should  be  surprised  at  the  little  progrefs  which 
Eloquence  made  from  that  splendid  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
man republic  till  the  termination  of  the  Punic  wars.  But 
LiVY,  a  writer  of  the  most  lively  fancy  and  vigorous  ge- 
nius, never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  making  a  masterly 
harangue,  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and 
to  the  charader  of  the  supposed  speaker,  thus  animating 
the  narrative,  without  doing  any  material  injury  to  truth. 
We  may  however  observe,  in  Cicero's  sketch  of  illustri- 

*  DiMiTEius  priir.u8  inclinasse  cloquentiam  dicitur. 
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©US  orators,  how  thinly  they  were  scattered  through  the 
long  period  here  alluded  to.  He  accounts  for  it  on  this 
principle,  that  an  emulation  to  shine  in  all  the  splendors 
of  language  is  not  usually  found  among  a  people  who  are 
cither  employed  in  settling  the  form  of  their  government, 
or  engaged  in  war,  or  struggling  with  difficulties,  or  sub- 
jedled  to  arbitrary  power  *.  The  Romans,  indeed,  had 
soon  shaken  ofF  this  last  restraint ;  but  they  were  after- 
wards involved  in  contests  with  their  neighbours,  in  the 
still  worse  convulsions  of  domestic  faftion,  and  in  those 
dreadful  wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  the  longest  in  their 
duration,  and  the  leaft  interrupted  in  their  continuance, 
of  any  that  are  recorded  in  ancient  history. 

It  is  therefore  from  the  destru£lion  of  Carthage,  and 
from  the  consequent  security  and  independence  of  Rome, 
that  we  must  date  the  fir  ft  grand  effulgence  of  her  ge- 
nius, which   continued  to   beam   forth  with  increasing 
lustre  from  that  era  till  the  united  extindiion  of  eloqueilcc 
and  liberty  under  the  Cjesars.     How  just  is  the  observa- 
tion of  Cicero,  who  cannot  be  too  often  quoted  upon 
this  subjeft,  that  Eloquence  is  the  attendant  of  peace,  the  j 
companion  of  ,ease  and  prosperity,  and  the  tender  offspring  \ 
of  a  free  and  well-eftablifhed  constitution  f !     We  may  > 
add,  that  she  cannot  long  survive  the  loss  of  any  of  these 
blessings,  but  least  of  all  that  of  perfeft  freedom,  which 
16  fo  essential  to  her  existence.     She  felt,  however,  the 
enervating  effefts  of  pedantic  instruftion  and  of  false  re- 
finements, before  she  sunk  under  the  deadly  influence  of 
despotism.     Among  the  number  of  Greek  emigrants,  who 
had  fled  to  Rome  for  security  and  support,  a  great  many 
taught  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  all  thofe  perplex- 
ing systems,  which  never  fail  to  deftroy  or  enfeeble  origi-    . 
nality,  by  attempting  to  reduce  into  an  art  what  had  before 

*  De  Claris  Oiatoribus.  f  Ibid. 
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been  the  offspring  of  genius  and  nature,  Aristotle  waf 
the  text-book  made  use  of  by  the  several  professors  •,  and 
young  minds,  thus  entangled,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  their  studies,  in  the  intricacies  and  thorny  disquisitions 
of  the  schools,  could  seldom  rise  above  mediocrity. 

The  models  of  fine  writing,  the  mafter-picccs  of  beau- 
tiful and  animated  composition,  which  were  found  in  the 
Greek  language,  served  in  some  measure  to  counteraft 
the  pedantry  introduced  with  the  study  of  it,  and,  in 
youth  of  great  talents,  to  kindle  the, flame  of  generous 
emulation.  The  elder  Anthony,  Crassus,  Horten- 
sius,  Cjesar,  and  Cicero  rivalled  the  glory  of  the  most 
celebrated  Grecian  orators,  but  left  far  behind  them  such 
of  their  own  countrymen  as  paid  more  attention  to 
the  precepts  of  Aristotle  than  to  the  example  of  De- 
mosthenes. We  are  told  by  Cicero  himself,  that  he 
came  forth  an  orator — not  from  the  schools  of  the  Rhe- 
toricians,—but  from  the  spacious  walks  of  the  Academy, 
which  he  considers  as  the  theatres  of  diversified  and 
extensive  argument,^ — as  the  sources  whence  Eloquence 
derived  all  her  fertility  and  all  her  materials  *. 

Yet,  even  Cicero  in  his  old  age,  after  having  exhi- 
bited the  most  finished  pattern  of  Roman  eloquence,  and 
raised  the  literature  of  his  country  to  such  perfection, 
that  he  alone  might  be  opposed  to  Plato  and  Demos- 
THENES,  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  distinguishing 
himself  as  an  Aristotle  also,  the  substance  of  whose 
Art  of  Rhetoric  he  presented  to  the  Romans  in  a  Latin 
dress,  and  thereby  increased  the  fondness  for  preceptive 
details  which  was  so  general  in  his  time.  How  much 
more  entitled  to  our  admiration  docs  he  appear  in  hi$ 
Notices  of  eminent  Orators^  and  his  Character  of  the  accont'* 
pushed  Speaker^  both  which  inestimable  works  are  calcu- 

*  Orat.  ad  Brut. 
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lated  to  form  the  taste  of  youth,  and  to  animate  as  well  as 
to  direct  their  exertions  in  the  study  and  attainment  of 
genuine  eloquence. 

The  prevalence  of  pedantry  at  Rome  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  decline  of  true  taste,  by  a  contempt  of  simpli- 
city and  nature,  and  by  the  substitution  of  false  and 
affe£ied  beauties.  Before  the  close  of  Augustus's  reign, 
a  certain  effeminacy  of  style  insinuated  itself  at  court  5  and 
the  malignant  criticisms  of  Asinius  Pollio,  and  of  his 
son  Asinius  Gellius,  on  the  language  and  compositions 
of  Cicero,  greatly  conduced  to  wean  the  Romans,  as 
Denina  expresses  it,  from  that  great  fountain  of  Latin 
oratory.  Eloquence  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  an  ele- 
gant undress,  but  was  always  tricked,  and  flounced,  and 
highly  decorated  with  the  studied  graces  of  novelty,  or  the 
tttraftive  glitter  of  points,  of  witticisms,  allusions,  and 
conceits.  The  want  of  real  dignity  was  supplied  by  a 
pompous  strut ;  and  artificial  flowers  were  profusely  scat- 
tered to  conceal  the  decay  of  Nature's  sweetest  blooms. 

But  the  gradual  corruptions  of  oratory  might  still  have 
admitted  of  some  correftive  or  reform,  had  not  the  liberty 
of  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Forum,  in  all  popular 
Assemblies  been  destroyed  by  the  establishment  of  despo- 
tism at  Rome ;  and  had  not  afl  the  remaining  powers  of 
enslaved  genius  been  constantly  exerted  in  strains  of  ful- 
some adulation,  and  in  adorning  with  the  splendors  of 
gaudy  panegyric  the  pretended  blessings  of  every  tyrant's 
reign.  It  is  not  under  the  government  of  such  men,  or 
rather  of  such  monsters  as  a  Tiberius,  •  a  Caligula,  a 
Claudius,  or  a  Nero,  that  we  are  to  look  for  any  re- 
mains of  solid  eloquence.  In  contemplating  such  sad 
periods  of  human  degradation,  we  feel  the  same  indignant 
emotions  as  Hayley,  and  exclaim  with  him, 
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/  "  Those  bane  of  liberal  knowledge  I  Nature's  Curse  ! 
"  Parent  of  misery  !  pamper'd  vice's  Nurse  1 
**  Plunging  by  thy  annihilating  breath 
*«  The  Soul  of  Genius  in  the  trance  of  Death  ; 
"  Unbounded  Power  !  beneath  thy  baleful  fway, 
<*  The  voice  ofELOCjuENCE  sinks  in  dumb  decay." 

In  the  last  line,  I  have  substituted  Eloquence  for 
•  History,  the  remark  being  equally  applicable  to  both, 
as  the  dignity  and  energy  of  truth,  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  Oratory,  as  well  as  of  History,  can  exist  only 
in  the  regions  of  Freedom.  "  All  other  qualifications,'^ 
says  LoNGiNus,  *'You  may  find  among  people  who  arc 
deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  Slave  become  an 
Orator :  he  can  only  be  a  pompous  Flatterer,  His  spirit 
being  effectually  broken,  the  timorous  vassal  will  still  bo 
uppermost :  the  habit  of  subjection  continually  overawes 
*^  and  beats  down  his  genius.     For,  according  to  HomeRj 

**  Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 

**  Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away."* 

**  Thus,  we  are  told,  the  cases,  in  which  dwarfs  are  kept, 
not  only  preyent  the  future  growth  of  those  who  are  in-r 
closed  in  them,  but  diminish  what  bulk  they  already  have, 
by  too  close  constriction  of  their  parts.  Sp  slavery,  be  it 
•ever  so  easy,  yet  is  slavery  still,  and  may  deservedly  be 
called  the  prison  of  the  souly  and  the  public  dungeon  J* 

In  the  same  section  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  fron^ 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  we  find  a  beautiful  and 
just  pifture  of  the  happy  influence  of  a  free  government, 
whjch  LoNGiNUS  considers  as  "the  Nurse  of  true  Genius^ 
Great  writers,"  he  adds,  **  will  ht  foufid  only  in  this  sort 
of  government,  with  which  they  flourish  and  triumph,  or 
.  decline  and  die.  Liberty  produces  fine  sentiments  in  mei^- 
of  geniijs :  it  invigorates  their,  hopes,  excites  an  honorable 
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emulation,  and  inspires  an  ambition  and  thirst  of  excelling ; 
and,  what  is  more,  in  free  states  there  are  prizes  to  be 
gained,  which  are  worth  contending  for.  Thus  the  natu- 
ral faculties  of  the  orators  are  sharpened  and  polished  by 
continual  pradtice ;  and  the  liberty  of  their  thoughts,  as 
is  reasonable  to  expeft,  shines  out  conspicuously  in  the 
^  liberty  of  their  debates*.*' 

It  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I  restrain  myself  from 
copying  the  whole  section,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  the 
moral  causes  of  the  corruption  of  genius,  and  of  the 
decay  of  sublimity,  are  accurately  described.  But  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  every  tutor  j 
and  I  hope  that  honest  zeal  will  prompt  him  to  infuse  its 
spirit  into  his  pupils,  and  to  impress  upon  their  minds  this 
important  truth.  That  the  faculties  of  the  soul  can  never 
be  completely  invigorated  or  improved,  and  that  genius 
cannot  exert  itself  or  rise  to  the  true  sublime,  where  vir- 
tue is  neglected,  and  the  morals  are  depraved. 

The  design  of  the  present  Introduction  to  the  study  and 
-  practice  of  Eloquence  being  to  point  out  the  chief  obsta-  - 
cles  to  its  progress  and  the  principal  causey  of  its  decline, 
it  is  enough  to  have  traced  its  most  memorable  revolutions 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  without  plunging  into  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  which  overspread 
Europe  for  so  many  ages  after.  The  dawn  or  revival  of 
letters  is  commonly  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  but  though  Italy  and  France  may  boast 
of  having  taken  the  lead  in  various  worlcs  of  taste  and 
,  genius,  yet  neither  of  them  produced  a  Demosthenes  or 
a  Cicero.  This  honor  was  reserved  for  England,  whose 
sons,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,,  rose  to  the  utmost 
heights  of  oratorical  eminence,  and  have  regularly  con- 
signed the  elevated  post  to  their  successors  for  a  longer 

*  Sect.  XL IV, 
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period  than  ever  before  had  been  known  in  the  history  of 
Man.  It  was  not  however  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century',  after  domestic  tyrants  had  been  expelled,  and  the 
pride  of  foreign  enemies  humbled  in  the  dust ; — after  pro- 
per  checks  had  been  imposed  on  the  abuse  of  royal  autho* 
ritjr,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  distinctly 
ascertained ;  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  still 
more  uncontrolled  freedom  of  speech  in  parliament  gave 
»  to  British  Eloquence  that  fire,  energy,  and  grandeur  for 
which  it  has  ever  since  been  so  justly  admired  and  dis*- 
tinguished. 

If  we  take  a  view  of  Cicero's  highly  finished  gallery 
of  oratorical  portrait,  and,  after  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
painter's  exquisite  art,  come  to  consider  the  small  collec- 
tion of  proper  subjefts  that  he  discovered  worthy  of  notice 
from  the  beginning  to  the  termination  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, we  shall  be  astonished  to  find  the  first  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  British  liberty  producing  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  illustrious  orators  than  the  eminent  Historian  of 
Eloquence,  with  all   his  accuracy  of  research  and  his 
ardent  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  country,  could  discover 
in  its  most  brilliant  annals  for  a  series  of  five  centuries. 
In  the  short  reigns  of  King  William  an4  Queen  Anne, 
we  may  proudly  mention  the  names  of  a  Somers,  a  Holt, 
an  Ashley,  a  Montague,  a  Harley,  a  St.  John,  a 
CoNiNGSBY,  a  Jekyl,  and  many  of  their  cotemporaries, 
whose  speeches  and  whose  writings   may  be  opposed, 
without  the  leaft  dread  of  inferiority,  to  any  of  those  so 
higWy  extolled  by  the  Roman  panegyrift.     Let  us  select 
two  of  them,  Somers  and  Bolingbroke,  men  of  opposite 
parties,  opposite  principles,  opposite  character — ^but,  alike 
admired  for  their  genius  and  their  talents. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  cannot  do  greater 
juftice  to  his  memory  than  by  repeating  one  of  Mr.  Wal- 
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poLE^s  rcmarfcs,  that  "  all  the  traditional  accounts  of  Lord 
SoMERS,  the  historians  of  the  last  age  and  its  best  authbrs, 
represent   him   as  the  mod    incorrupt  lawyer   and  the 
honestest  statesman  5  as  a  mafter-orator,  a  genius  of  the 
finest  taste,  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  noblest  and  most  ex- 
tensive views  )  as  a  man  who  dispensed  blessings  by  his 
life,  and  planned  them  for  posterity."     His  eloquence 
was  often  exerted  in  stemming  the  tide  of  faction,  and  in 
promoting  the  real  interests  of  his  country,  but  was  never 
displayed  with  greater  vigour  and  dignity  than  in  repelling 
the  malignant  attacks  of  his  political  enemies.     In  the 
year  1701,  when  the  Tories,  at  that  time  the  superior 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  seemed  determined  upon 
aiming  an  irrecoverable  blow  at  the  heads  of  their  anta* 
gonists,  and  selected  Lord  Somers  and  three  morcxof  his 
noble  colleagues,  as  the  objefts  of  their  fury,  he  desired 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  during  the  debates  which 
preceded  the  ultimate  resolution  on  this  subjeft.    The 
request  could  not  be  denied  ;  and  his  Lordship,  having 
been  admitted  within  the  bar,  entered  into  so  masterly  1 
defence  of  his  conduct,  that,  had  the  question  been  im- 
mediately put,  it  was  believed  he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted by  a  great  majority.     But  the  ardor  of  honest 
conviction  being  suffered  to   cool,  other  considerations 
finally  prevailed,  and  the  vote  of  impeachment  was  car- 
ried by  a  division  of  198  against  188.     An  address  to  the 
King  for  the  removal  of  Lords  Somers,  Oxford,  Port- 
land, and  Halifax,  from  his  Majesty's  presence  and 
councils  soon  followed  ;  but  all  this  was  only  a  temporary 
triumph.     Violent  altercations  took  place  between  both 
Houses,  which  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  the  impeachment 
by  the  Lords  5  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Great 
Seal  was  restored  to  Lord  Somers,  whose  clearness  of 
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head  and  incorruptibility  of  heart  rendered  him  most  de- 
serving of  it. 

Mr.  Belsham  gives  us  in  a  few  words  a  very  faithful 
sketch  of  the  charader  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  he 
represents  as  possessed  of  abilities  of  the  first  order, — of 
manners  the  most  captivating,  and  of  eloquence  the  most 
commanding;  by  which  he   acquired  and  maintained  a 
surprising  ascendancy  over  the  opinions  of  all  his  political 
associates  *.     But  his  portrait  at  full  length  by  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield  is  much  better  adapted  to  our  purpose, 
because  it  was  drawn  with  a  view  of  animating  a  favorite 
son  to  the  study  of  the  highest  and  most  shining  species 
of  oratory.     "  I  have  sent  you,"  says  this  great  master  of 
the   art   which  he   recommends,   "  Lord   Bolingbroke's 
book  f,  which  he  published  about  a  year  ago.     I  desire 
that  you  will  read  it  over  and  over  again,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  style,  and  to  all  thoee  beauties  of  oratory 
with  which  it  is  adorned.     Till  I  read  that  book,  I  con- 
fess I  did  not  know  all  the  extent  and  powers  of  the 
English  language.     Lord  Bolingbroke  has  both  a  tongue 
and  a  pen  to  persuade  :  his  manner  of  speaking,  in  private 
conversation,  is  full  as  elegant  as  his  writings :  whatever 
subject  he  either  speaks  or  writes  upon,  he  adorns  it  with 
the  most  splendid  eloquence — ^not  a  studied  or  labored 
eloquence,  but  such  a  flowing  happiness  of  diction,  which 
(from  the  care  perhaps  at  first)  is  become  so  habitual  to 
him,  that  even  his  most  familiar  conversations,  if  taken 
down  in  writing,  would  bear  the  press  without  the  leaft 
corre£lion  either  as  to  method  or  style.     If  his  conduft, 
in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  had  been  equal  to  all  his 
natural  and  acquired  talents,  he  would  mod  julUy  have 
merited  the  epithet  of  all-accomplished.     He  is  himself 

•  Introduction  to  vol.  ii.  History  of  England. 

f  Lctteis  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism^  first  published  ia  174S. 
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sensible  of  his  past  errors :  those  violent  passion$,  which 
seduced  him  in  his  youth,  have  now  subsided  by  age ; 
and,  take  him  as  he  is  now,  the  charafler  of  all-ac- 
complished is  mqre  his  due  than  any  man's  I  ever  knew 
in  my  life. 

**  But  he  has  been  a  most  mortifying  instance  of  the 
violence  of  human  passions,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the 
most  exalted  human  reason.  His  virtues  and  his  vices, 
his  reason  and  his  passions,  did  not  blend  themfelves  by 
a  gradation  of  tints,  but  formed  a  shining  and  sudden 
contrast — ^here  the  darkest,  there  the  most  splendid  co- 
lors ;  and  both  rendered  more  fhining  from  their  proxi- 
mity. Impetuosity,  excess,  and  almost  extravagancy, 
chara£lerized  not  only  his  passions,  but  even  his  senses. 
His  youth  was  distinguished  by  all  the  tumult  and  storm 
of  pleasures,  in  which  he  most  licentiously  triumphed, 
disdaining  all  decorum.  His  fine  imagination  has  often 
been  heated  and  exhausted  with  his  body,  in  celebrating 
and  deifying  the  prostitute  of  the  night  5  and  his  convi- 
vial joys  were  pushed  to  all  the  extravagancy  of  the  fran- 
tic Bacchanals.  Those  passions  were  interrupted  but  by 
a  stronger, — Ambition.  The  former  impaired  both  his 
constitution  and  his  charafter ;  but  the  latter  destroyed 
both  his  charafter  and  his  reputation. 

**  He  has  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  rather  than 
fixed  refledled  principles  of  good  nature  and  friendship; 
but  they  are  more  violent  than  lasting,  and  suddenly  and 
often  varied  to  their  opposite  extremes,  with  regard  even 
to  the  fame  persons.  He  receives  the  common  attentions 
of  civility  as  obligations,  which  he  returns  with  interest ; 
and  resents  with  passion  the  little  inadvertencies  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  he  repays  with  interest  too.  Even  a 
diflFerence  of  opinion  upoH  a  philosophical  subje£l,  would 
provoke  and  prove  him  no  pradical  philosopher,  at  least. 

"  Notwith- 
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**  Notwithftanding  the  dissipation  of  his  youth^.  and 
the  tumultuous  agitation  of  his  middle  age,  he  has  an  in-» 
finite  fund  of  various  and  aJmost  universal  knowledge, 
which  from  the  clearest  and  quickest  conception,  and 
happiest  memory,  that  ever  man  was  blessed  with,  he 
always  carries  about  him.  It  is  his  pocket-money;  and 
he  never  has  occasion  to  draw  upon  a  book  for  any  sum. 
He  excels  more  particularly  in  history,  as  his  historical 
works  plainly  prove.  The  relative  political  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  every  country,  particularly  of  his  own, 
are  better  known  to  him  than  perhaps  to  any  man  in  it ; 
but  how  steadily  he  has  pursued  the  latter  in  his  public 
conduft,  his  enemies  of  all  parties  and  denominations 
tell  with  joy. 

"  He  engaged  young,  and  distinguished  himself  in  bu- 
siness 5  and  his  penetration  was  almost  intuition.  I  am 
old  enough  to  have  heard  him  speak  in  parliament ;  and 
I  remember,  that,  though  prejudiced  againft  him  by  par- 
ty, I  felt  all  the  force  and  charms  of  his  eloquence.  Like 
Belial,  in  Milton,  "  he  made  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause."  All  the  internal  and  external  advantages 
and  talents  of  an  orator  afe  undoubtedly  his.  Figure, 
voice,  elocution,  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  the  pure^ 
and  mod  florid  diftion,  with  the  justest  metaphors  and 
happiest  images,  had  raised  him  to  the  post  of  secretary 
at  war,  at  four  and  twenty  years  old, — an  age,  at  which 
others  are  hardly  thought  fit  for  the  fmallest  employments. 

«  During  his  long  exile  in  France,  he  applied  himself 
to  study  with  his  charafteristical  ardor;  and  there  he  form- 
ed, and  chiefly  executed  the  plan  of  a  great  philosophical 
work.  The  common  bounds  of  human  knowledge  are 
too  narrow  for  his  warm  and  aspiring  imagination.  He 
must  go  extra  fiammantia  mania  mundi^  and  explore  the 
unknown  and  unknowable  regions  of  metaphysics,  which 
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•pen  an  unbounded  field  for  the  excursions  of  an  ardent 
imagination ;  where  endless  conjeftures  supply  the  defeft 
of  unattainable  knowledge,  and  too  often  usurp  both  its 
name  and  influence." 

A  juft  censure  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  philofophical 
works  could  not  be  expressed  with  greater  delicacy ;  but 
it  is  the  style  of  his  political  writings  which  merits  the 
attention  of  the  young  orator.  He  will  find  them  as  ani- 
mated as  the  noble  Lord's  speeches  in  parliament  j  for 
we  may  say  of  him  with  greater  truth,  perhaps,  than  of 
any  other  celebrated  orator,  either  ancient  or  modem,  that 
he  had  the  mod  maderly  command  both  of  the  pen  and 
the  tongue ;  and  that,  when  he  took  up  the  former,  it 
seemed  endued  with  all  the  powers  of  an  electrical  con- 
du£)^or,  and  transfused  the  fire  of  his  genius  into  everj 
sentence  with  undiminished  force  and  ardor. 

The  other  cotemporary  orators  above-named  were  lit- 
tle inferior  to  Somers  or  to  Bolingbroke;  and  it  is 
farther  remarkable,  that  many  of  our  most  admired 
writers  in  every  department  of  useful  and  polite  learning 
flourished  nearly  at  the  same  period.  The  art  of  thinking, 
of  judging,  of  reasoning  was  reduced  to  a  few  plain  prin- 
ciples by  Locke,  whose  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing ought  to  supersede  for  ever  all  the  former  sub- 
tilties  and  barbarous  jargon  of  the  Schools.  Newton, 
about  the  same  time,  excited  still  greater  astonishment  by 
his  discoveries  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  by  explaining 
the  <*  sublimely  simple  '*  laws  of  the  Universe  with  the 
utmost  clearness  and  precision.  Swift,  Addison,  Pope, 
and  their  friends,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  constellation  of 
wit  and  genius,  the  lustre  of  which  will  never  fade.  By 
the  emanation  of  this  pure  light,  we  instantly  distinguish 
real  beauties  from  meretricious  ornaments  ;  and  we  are 
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not  liabk  to  be  dazzled  by  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the 
peacocks  of  Parnassus,  nor  to  be  led  astray  from  the  paths' 
of  Nature  by  the  meteors  of  pedantry,  affectation,  per- 
verted talents,  or  false  taste. 

Almost  all  the  celebrated  writers  in  the  reign  of  Queen. 
Anne  continued  their  equally  brilliant  and  useful  ex- 
ertions during  the  government  of  her  successor.  Some 
of  the  former  orators  also  remained  ;  and  the  names  of  a 
Wtndham,  a  Walpole,  a  Townshend,  a  Shippen,  a 
Raymond,  an  Atterburt,  and  a  Bathurst  may  be 
added  to  the  illustrious  list. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II .  the  oratorical  catalogue 
was  considerably  enlarged  y  and  we  know  not,  which 
most  to  admire,  the  extraordinary  height  to  which  Elo- 
quence was  then  carried,  or  the  numberless  variety  of 
forms  in  which  it  appeared.  But  it  would  require  the 
glowing  pencil  of  a  Cicero  to  do  justice  to  the  energy 
and  vehemence  of  an  Argyle  ; — to  the  extensive  know- ' 
ledge  and  vigorous  genius  of  a  Cartaretj — ^to  the  com- 
manding simplicity  of  a  Scar'Borough,  whose  voice  was 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Truth  and  Virtue,  which 
never  want,*  and  seldom  wear  ornaments ; — to  Chester- 
fieId's  elegance  both  of  style  and  delivery,  to  his  un- 
common union  of  perspicuity  with  conciseness,  of  genteel 
humor  with  sound  reasoning,  of  purity,  precision,  and  a 
happy  choice  of  words  with  the  utmost  ease  and  fluen- 
cy 'i — to  the  irresistible  force  and  poignancy  of  a  Pulte- 
KEY,  whose  tongue  was  more  dreaded  by  the  minifter 
than  any  other  man's  sword; — to  the  plausible  reasoning;, 
the  calm,  fweet-toned,  insinuating  persuasiveness  of  a 
Murrav  ; — and  to  the  transcendent  powers  of  a  Pitt, 
who,  though  more  indebted  to  Nature  than  any  other 
orator  that  ever  existed,  was  not  under  less  obligation  to 
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good  fortune  in  having  appeared  on  the  great  theatre  ctf 
the  world  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  Grattan  to  draw 
the  following  portrait  of  him. 

The  historical  painter  fixes  upon  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Pitt's  advice  to  disconcert  the  perfidious  designs  of  France 
and  Spain  by  a  well-timed  blow  being  over-ruled  in  the  ca- 
binet, he  resigned  the  seals  'rather  than  remain  in  a  situa- 
tion that  made  him  responsible  for  measures  which  he  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  guide.  «*  The  Secretary," -says  Mr. 
Grattan,  ^«  flood  alone.  Modern  degeneracy  had  not 
reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommodating,  the  fea- 
tures of  his  charadler  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity.  His 
august  mind  overawed  majesty;  and  one  of  his  sove- 
reigns thought  royalty  so  impaired  in  his  presence,  that 
he  conspired  to  remove  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from 
his  superiority.  No  state*chic^nery,  no  narrow  system 
of  vicious  politics,  no  idle  contest  for  minifterial  viftories 
sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but  overbear- 
ing, persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  objeft  was  Eng- 
Jancf, — -his  ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  de- 
ftroyed  party ;  without  corrupting,  he  made  a  venal  age 
unanimous.  France  sunk  beneath  him.  With  one  hand 
he  smote  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the  other 
the  democracy  of  England.  The  sight  of  his  mind  was 
infinite  ;  and  his  schemes  were  to  afFecl  not  England,  not 
the  prefent  age  only,  but  Europe  and  posterity.  Won- 
derful were  the  means  by  which  thefe  fchemes  were  ac- 
complished, always  seasonable,  always  adequate,  the  sug* 
gestions  of  an  underftanding  animatecb  by  ardor,  and  en- 
lightened by  prophecy. 

**  The  ordinary  feelings,  which  render  life  amiable  and 
indolent,  were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic  difficul- 
ties, no  domestic  weaknefs  reached  him  ;  but,  aloof  from 
the  sordid  occurrences  of  life,  and  unsullied  by  its  inter* 
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course,  he  came  occasionally  into  our  systemj  to  counsel^ 
^d  to  decide. 

**  A  charafler  fo  exalted,  so  ftrenuous,  so  various,  so 
j^uthoritative  astonished  a  corrupt  age ;  and  the  Treasury 
trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt  through  all  her  classes  of 
venality.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed,  that  she  had 
found  defers  in  this  statesman,  and  talked  much  of  the 
inconsistency  of  his  glory,  and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his 
viftories  j  but  the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  the  enemy  refuted  her. 

<«  Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents :  his 
eloquence  was  an  sera  in  the  senate,  peculiar  and  spon- 
taneous, familiarly  expressing  gigantic  sentiments  and  in- 
sjtinftive  wisdom  5  not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes, 
or  the  splendid  conflagration  of  Tully,  it  resembled 
sometimes  the  thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the 
fpheres.  He  did  not,  like  Murray,  condufl:  the  under- 
standing through  the  painful  subtilty  of  argumentation ; 
nor  was  he,  like  Townshend,  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  ex«^ 
crtion  5  but  rather  lightened  upon  the  subjeft,  and  reached 
the  point  by  the  flashings  of  the  mind,  which,  like  those 
of  his  eye,  were  felt,  but  could  not  be  followed. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  something 
that  could  create,  subvert,  or  reform ; — an  understanding, 
a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  summon  mankind  to  society, 
or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  the 
wilderness  of  free  minds  wijtl^  unbounded  authority  5 — » 
something  that  could  establish  or  overwhelm  empires,  and 
strike  a  blow  in  the  world  that  should  resound  through 
the  universe." 

Among  the  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  last  reign,  and 

particularly  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  Murray  and 

Pitt,  we  cannot  overlook  that  of  Henry  Fox,  who,  like 

thf  two  former,  was  raised  to  the  honors  of  the  peerage 
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by  the  sovereign  now  on  the  throne.  His  talents  havtf' 
been  very  faithfully  described  as  less  brilliant  than  solid : 
few  of  his  cotemporaries  equalled  him  in  vigour  of  un- 
dcrftanding  or  in  extent  of  knowledge  5  and  when  lie  fpoke 
in  public,  he  always  commanded  attention,  not  by  the 
^lenddr  of  his  eloquence,  but  the  superior  weight  and' 
force  of  his  observations  *.  * 

The  firft  £ari  of  Chatham  and  the  firft  Lord  Holland 
have  the  farther  honor  of  having  left  behind  them  in 
their  respcdlive  families  two  sons,  William' Pitt,  and 
Charles  Fbx,  who,  with  Edmund  Burke,  may  be  said 
to  have  formed  the  oratorical  Triumvirate  of  the  present 
reign.  These  also  ate  dead ;  btrt  their  speeches  will  be 
preserved  as  long  as  our  language ;  and  if  we  had  no 
other  specimens  of  Britiih  eloquence,  would  alone  be  suf- 
ficient to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  most  admired  pro- 
ductions of  Antiquity; 

After  the  decease  of  those  three  great  orators,  I  sec^ 
many  still  in  our  Senate,  who  rise  far  above  mediocrity, 
yet  very  fewj  indeed,  who  come  up  to,  or  even  approach 
the  same  degree  of  excellence.  To  these  few  I  cannot  helji 
addressing  Cicero's  beautiful  exhortation  to  ^UTUS,  af« 
ter  the  death  of  Hortensius.  I  hope  they  will  feel  some 
part  of  its  force  and  pertinency  even  in  my  humble  at- 
tempt to  preserve  its  spirit,  though  the  change  of  circum- 
stances and  charafter  has  rendered  some  alterations  ne- 
cessary. In  this  hope  only,  I  presume  to  say  to  them— i- 
**  As  you  now  seem  to  have  been  left  the  sole  guardians 
of  an  orphan  eloquence,  let  me  conjure  you  to  cherish 
her  with  a  generous  fidelity :  discourage  the  addrefles  of 
her  worthless  and  impertinent  suitors :'  preserve  her  pure 
and  unblemished  in  all   her  virgin  charms  ^  and  secure 

*    St9^  Eelsham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vdI.  ii.  book  v. 
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her,  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability,  from  the  lawless  vio- 
knce  of  every  ruffian." 

I  still  feel  some  cdnfidence  that  genuine  oratory  will 
not  be  suffered  to  languish  amongst  us.  We  have  many 
advantages  almost  peculiar  to  our  country,  arising  out 
of  the  very  form  of  our  constitution  and  government :  we 
have  also  before  us  some  of  the  brightest  models  in  every 
species  of  composition,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  preserv- 
atives from  those  corruptions  of  literature  which  marked 
the  fall  of  other  nations :  but  we  unhappily  retain  in  our 
systems  of  public  and  private  education  too  much  of  the 
old  spirit  of  dry  maxims,  abftraSed  rules,  unentertaining 
precepts,  and  such  other  perplexing  details  as  are  much 
more  likely  to  impede  than  to  assist  the  efforts  of  youth, 
and  in  many  instances  to  give  them  a  disgust  to  solid 
learning,  which  may  continue  in  their  matarer  years. 
Instead  of  adhering  to  so  absurd  a  plan,  which  ought 
long  since  to  have  been  exploded ; — instead  of  Treatises 
of  Grammar,  of  Rhetoric,  of  Logic,  let  us  put  into  the 
hands  of  boys,  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  to  read,  the 
most  simple  and  elegant  illuftrations  of  all  three  in  the 
works  of  the  authors  above  recommended.  By  adopt- 
ing this  method,  the  powers  of  the  mind  would  be 
gradually  unfolded  j  the  fancy  imprefled  with  beautiful 
images ;  the  memory  agreeably  exercised ;  the  easy  and 
natural  exertions  of  genius  charmed  forth  by  curiosity  and 
emulation ;  and,  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  such  a  habit  of  cheerfulness  imper- 
ceptibly formed  in  the  growing  man  as  muft  make  him 
happy  in  himself,  and  engage  him  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  others. 

But  though  I  cannot  help  confidering  the  style  and  the 
intricacies  of  moft  of  the  elementary  books,  still  in  gene- 
ral use,  as  a  very  improper  iptrodu£li9n  to  the  study  of 
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poetry  and  eloquence,  yet  it  would  be  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme  to  rejeft  the  aid  of  all  rules,  or  to  deem 
familiar  explanations  of  the  grand  principles  of  composi- 
tion unnecessary  and  injurious.  What  I  contend  for  is, 
that  an  attentive  perusal  of  good  examples  should  always 
go  before  precepts,  and  that  boys  should  be  made  feel  the 
bcautFes  of  language,  before  we  attempted  to  give  them 
clear  ideas  of  the  principles  on  which  those  beauties  de- 
pended, or  of  the  combined  efforts  of  nature  and  art 
which  produced  them.  Such  a  procedure  will  render  the 
study  of  Grammar,  of  Rhetoric,  and  even  of  Logic  as  easy 
^nd  pleasant  as  it  is  now  tiresome  and  forbidding.  I  shall 
here  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  what  ap- 
pears to  me^  essential  in  each  of  them,  and  on  the  bed 
method  of  making  them  subservient  to  the  formation  of 
the  accomplished  orator. 
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OF  GRAMMAR. 

XT  requires  no  small  degree  of  courage  to  oppose  the 
established  practice  of  Grammar-schools,  those  venerable 
seminaries  of  learning,  to  which  the  nation  is  iudebtied 
for  many  of  its  greatest  ornaments.  It  may  also  be  deemed 
ungrateful  in  me*  to  find  fault  with  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, upon  which  my  own  little  pretensions  to  leamin|f 
are  founded.  But  one  muft  be  partial  to  a  culpable  €x^ 
treme,  not  to  see  and  confess,  that  there  are  some  prac- 
tices continued  in  those  schools,  unavoidable  perhaps  in 
their  original  inftitution,  but  which  the  revolutions  that 
have  since  taken  place  in  literature  render  it  highly  neces- 
sary  to  reform.  What  I  shall  at  present  beg  leave  to  spe- 
cify is  the  cuilom  of  making  boys  enter  upon  Latin  Gram- 
mar at  the  very  opening  of  their  scholastic  career,  a  cus- 
toi^  which  (not  to  mention  the  great  disadvantages  that 
must  arise  from  an  early  ncglefl  of  the  mother-tongue, 
and  from  committing  to  memory  at  the  most  susceptible 
period  of  life  words  without  ideas,  and  jargon  without 
meaning)  has  been  found  inimical  to  the  prevalence  of  all 
tafte  for  any  farther  literary  pursuits,  which  are  thus  ren- 
dered at  the  entrance  peculiarly  difficult  and  disgusting. 
The  principles  of  language,  it  may  be  said,  in  whatever 
manner  they  are  taught,  cannot  but  appear  somewliat  dry 
and  unentertaining  to  the  young  student :  but  even  ad- 
mitting this  to  be  true,  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  pro- 
gress 
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gfcis  will  Ibc  rctidcred  infinitely  pleasihter,  and  his  im- 
provement much  more  accelerated,  by  having  those  prin- 
ciples unfolded  and  exemplified  in  his  native  tongue,  than 
in  a  language  with  which  he  is  unacquainted. 

The^  late  Bishop  of  London  [Dr.  Lowth]  has  placed 
this  matter  in  so  istriking  a  point  of  view,  and  supported 
the  propriety  of  grounding  boys  in  English  Grammar, 
previously  to  any  farther  advances,  by  arguments  which 
carry  with  them  such  irresistible  convi£lion,  that  I  cannot 
tvoid  transcribing  a  few  of  his  remarks  on  a  subjeft  of  so 
much  importance. 

•'  A  good  foundation  in  the  general  principles  of  Gram- 
mar is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  for  all  those  who  arc 
initiated  in  a  learned  education ;  and  for  all  others  like- 
wise, who  fhall  have  occasion  to  furnish  themselves  with 
the  knowledge  of  modem  languages.  Universal  Gram- 
mar cannot  be  taught  abftraftedly  :  it  muft  be  done  with 
reference  to  some  language  already  known,  in  which  the 
terms  are  to  be  explained,  and  the  rules  exemplified.  The 
learner  is  supposed  to  be  unacquainted  with  all  but  his  na- 
tive tongue  5  and  in  wh^t  other,  consistently  with  reason 
and  common  sense,  can  you  go  about  to  explain  it  to 
him  ?  When  he  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  main 
principles  of  Grammar  in  general,  exemplified  in  his  own 
language,  he  then  will  apply  himself  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  ftudy  of  any  other.  To  enter  at  once  upon 
the  science  of  Grammar,  and  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, is  to  encounter  two  difiiculties  together,  each  of 
which  would  be  much  lessened  by  being  taken  separately, 
and  in  its  proper  order.  For  these  plain  reasons,  a  com* 
petent  grammatical  knowledge  of  our  own  language  is  the 
true  foundation  upon  which  all  literature,  properly  so 
called,  ought  to  be  raised.  If  this  method  were  adopted 
in  our  schools ;  if  children  were  firit  taught  the  common 
c  4  principles 
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principles  of  Grammar,  by  some  fliort  and  clear  syftem 
of  Englifli  Grammar,  which,  happily  by  its  simplicity  and 
facility,  is  perhaps  fitter  than  any  other  for  such  a  purpose, 
they  would  have  some  notion  of  what  they  were  going 
about  when  they  should  enter  into  the  Latin  Grammar, 
and  would  hardly  be  engaged  so  many  years  as  they  no^ 
are,  in  th?it  most  irksome  and  difficult  part  of  literature, 
with  so  much  labor  of  the  memory,  and  with  ,so  little  asr 
sistance  of  the  understanding," 

It  should  also  be  considekd,  that  many  boys  destined 
for  a  commercial  or  a  military  life  are  sent  to  grammar? 
schools  for  a  few  years  only,  during  which  short  period, 
if  they  are  not  instructed  in  English,  they  seldom  can 
cultivate  it  afterwards  with  success,  and  of  course  must 
remain  shamefully  incapable  of  expressing  themselves  with 
propriety  in  their  mot)ier  tongue.  This  is  a  defect,  foir 
which  no  other  accomplishment  can  mal^e  amends :  yet, 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  and  we  are  every  day 
struck  with  the  force  and  justness  of  that  remark  of  Ci- 
cero's, which  Dr.  Lowth  chose  for  a  motto  to  his  English 
Grammar,  viz.  That  a  purity  of  style  is  certainly  com- 
mendable, though  not  so  much  for  us  intrinsic  conse- 
quence, as  because  it  is  too  generally  neglefted  :  in  short, 
it  is  not  so  meritorious  to  speak  our  native  tongue  cor- 
reftly,  as  it  is  disgraceful  to  speak  it  otherwise ;  nor  i$  it 
$o  much  |:he  proper  qualification  of  a  good  orator,"  as  of 
every  well-bred  member  of  the  community. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  had  some  conversation  on  thjs  subr 
je£i:  with  a  friend  of  mipe,  who  was  then  preparing  for 
the  press  a  treatise  of  practical  education,  and  who  por 
litely  expressed  some  ^atisfaftion  at  my  manner  of  account- 
ing for  the  general  negleft  of  English  Grammar.  This 
appeared  to  me  to  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  the  simple 
stnifturc  of  our  language,  the  natural  order  in  which  pyp 
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words  follow  one  anotlier,  and  the  few  changes  they  ad- 
mit of  in  their  last  syllables,  which  induced  many  per- 
sons to  suppose,  that  the  utmofl:  degree  of  correctness  in 
speaking  and  writing  it  niight  be  acquired  by  an  inter* 
course  with  the  polite  world,  and  an  attentive  perufal  of 
good  books,  without  the  trouble  of  Grammar  rules,  which 
they  thought  only  gave  an  appearance  of  difficulty  to  an 
attainment  in  itself  easy  and  pleasurable.  To  the  preva- 
lence  of  this  notion,  and  the  consequent  defcdi:  of  early 
culture,  we  must  attribute  the  many  blunders  which  dis* 
grace  the  style  of  most  persons  with  whom  we  converse, 
^nd  have  a  still  worse  eiFeft  in  many  literary  prodlidtions, 
otherwise  not  destitute  of  merit.  We  find  the  force  of  so^ 
Jid  reasoning  often  weakened  by  slovenly  expressions,  and 
^he  beauty  of  a  fine  thought  obscured  by  some  wretched 
folecism.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  easy  con-r 
struftion  of  a  language,  instead  of  justifying  the  negleft 
pf.  its  Grammar,  serves  only  to  render  the  smallest  of- 
fences againft  it  more  glaring  and  unpardonable.  Any 
fault  is  less  entitled  to  indulgence  in  proportion  to  the 
little  care  with  which  it  might  have  been  avoided, 

I  took  occasion,  at  the  same  rime,  to  suggest  to  my 
friend  another  very  prevalent  mistake,  that  the  study  of 
Jjatin  Grammar  would  supersede  the  neceffity  of  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  English  Grammar.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  all  languages  aye  indeed  the  fame,  and  the  ftudy 
of  any  one  Grammar  will  therefore  facilitate  that  of  an- 
pther ;  but  every  language  has  its  peculiar  forms  of  con- 
|lriiftion,  its  idioms,  its  niceties,  which  can  only  be  known 
by  diftinft  application ;  and  as.  a  proof  of  this,  we  often 
meet  with  good  classical  scholars,  who,  from  their  disre- 
gard of  English  Grammar,  are  frequently  defici^^nt  in  pu- 
rity, precision,  and  correftness.  Surely  the  firft,  as  well 
^s  tlic  greatest  care  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  an  atain- 
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mcnt  which  wc  have  hourly  occasion  for,  and  the  wafit 
of  which  is  so  easily  discovered.  Other  languages,  par* 
ticularly  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  have  un- 
doubted claims  to  our  regard.  They  should  be  treated 
with  the  politeness  and  respeft  due  to  well-bred  foreign- 
ers, sojourning  in  our  country ;  but  our  own  language 
must  be  cherished  as  a  bosom  friend,  whose  agreeable  in- 
tercourse, whose  conftant  and  faithful  services  we  ought 
to  repay  with  the  strongest  proofs  of  our  cordial  affeftion 
and  partiality. 

As  to  the  beft  method  of  teaching  English  Grammar, 
it  will  be  enough  to  make  boys  commit  to  memory  the 
definitions  and  principal  rules  in  Lowth's  Introduftion, 
a  work  so  justly  admired  for  its  clearness,  simplicity,  pre- 
cision, and  elegance.  But  the  whole  must  be  read  with 
great  care ;  and  though  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  diffuse 
interpretations,  yet  Murray's  paraphrase  of  Lowth  may 
lessen  a  part  of  the  Tutor's  labor.  The  next  objeft  is  to 
exercise  the  pupils  frequently  in  parsings  that  is,  shewing 
tfie  construAion,  agreement,  and  dependence  of  the  seve- 
ral words  that  compose  any  sentence  assumed  at  pleasure. 
After  this,  you  are  to^  put  to  the  proof  their  discernment 
of  the  smalleft  inaccuracies,  by  accustoming  them  to  cor- 
real every  day  pieces  of  bad  English  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  Murray's  Exercises,  which  are  well  adapt-^ 
cd  to  his  Grammar,  will  save  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  this  respeft.  Laftly,  every  scholar  should  be  obliged  to 
produce  twice  a  week  some  little  composition  of  his  own, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  a  short  story,  a  fable,  or  a  themes 
according  to  his  age  and  state  of  improvement. 
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CHAP.  II. 
OF  RHETORIC. 

W  E  are  now  advancing  one  step  higher  in  the  fcalc  of 
liberal  improvement ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  vnll  be 
taken  by  the  pupil  with  ease  and  pleasure,  if  his  gram- 
matical studies  have  been  conducted  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  ventured  to  point  out.  He  will  pass  with  eager* 
ncss  from  the  art  of  employing  words  correflly  to  that  of 
employing  them  persuasively ;  and  the  facility  of  the  tran- 
sition will  afford  the  beft  proof  of  the  excellence  or  allur- 
ing judiciousness  of  the  preparatory  plan.  "  The  liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,"  says  Sir  Richard  Steele,  *'  are  ail 
beautiful  as  the  Graces ;  nor  has  Grammar,  the  severe 
Mothet  of  all,  so  frightful  a  face  of  her  own  :  it  is  the 
vizard  put  upon  it  that  scares  children.  She  is  made  to 
speak  hard  words,  which  to  them  sound  like  conjuring. 
Let  her  talk  intelligibly  and  they  will  liften  to  her."  This 
remark  may  be  applied  with  still  greater  force  and  juftness 
to  Rhetoric,  of  all  arts  and  sciences  the  most  susceptible 
of  flowers  and  of  engaging  attraftions,  yet  often  rendered 
more  repulsive  than  any  of  them  by  the  harshness  of 
technical  language,  and  the  intricacy  of  rules  which  are 
far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  youthful  mind,  and 
which,  instead  of  smoothing  the  road  to  Eloquence,  en- 
cumber it  with  much  useless  and  offensive  rubbish. 

Having  long  observed  the  bad  effefts  of  the  books  of 
Rhetoric  which  are  commonly  taught  in  schools,  it  some* 
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times  occurred  lo  me,  that  the  art  of  speaking  well  and 
pursuasively  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  if  those  books 
were  to  be  burned,  and  such  of  Chesterfield's  Letters 
as  relate  to  this  subjeft  introduced  in  their  stead.  The 
following  letter  alone  appears  to  me  to  contain  more  use- 
ful information,  and  a  ftronger  incentive  to  the  study 
of  Eloquence,  than  all  the  long  strings  of  tropes  and 
figures,  the  divisions  and  subdivisions,  the  jargon  and  ab- 
surdities, with  which  the  minds  of  ingenuous  youth  have 
been  pcftered  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the  present 
time. 

In  a  former  letter.  Lord  Chesterfield  had  told  his 
son,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  the  first  boy,  to  whom, 
under  the  age  of  eight  years,  one  had  ever  ventured  to 
mention,  the  subjeft  of  Rhetoric.  "  But,"  continues 
lie^  <«  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  begin  to  think  too 
young*,  and  that  the  art  which  teaches  us  how  to  per- 
suade the  mind,  and  touch  the  heart,  must  surely  deserve 
the  earliest  attention."  After  some  remarks  in  the  same 
letter  on  purity  of  language,  grammatical  correftness,  and 
the  careful  perusal  of  good  authors,  he  passes  in  a  few 
subse<iuent  letters  ^o  other  subjedts,  and  then  resumes 
his  favorite  topic  thus  ; 

«  Dear  Boy, 
"  Let  us  return  to  Oratory,  or  the  art  of  speaking 
well,  which  should  never  be  entirely  out  of  your  thoughts, 
since  it  is  so  useful  in  every  part  of  life,  and  so  abso- 
lutely necessary  ^n  most.  A  man  can  make  no  figure 
without  it  in  Parliament,  in  the  Church,  or  in  the  Law ; 
and  even  in  common  conversation,  a  man  that  has  ac- 
quired an  easy  and  habitual  eloquence,  who  speaks  pro-^ 
perly  and  accurately,  will  have  a  great  advantage  over 
those  who  speak  incorrcftly  and  .inelegantly, 
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**  The  business  of  Oratory,  as  I  have  told  you  before, 
IS  to  persuade  people ;  and  you  easily  feel,  that  to  please 
people  is  a  great  step  towards  persuading  them.  You 
must  then,  consequently,  be  sensible  how  advantageous 
it  is  for  a  man  who  speaks  in  public,  whether  it  be  in 
Parliament,  in  the  Pulpit,  or  at  the  Bar  (that  is,  in  the 
Courts  of  Law)  to  please  his  hearers  so  much  as  to  gain 
their  attention  j  which  he  can  never  do  without  the  help 
of  Oratory.  It  is  not  enough  to  speak  the  language,  he 
speaks  in,  in  its  utmost  purity,  and  according  to  the  rules 
of  Grammar;,  but  he  niuft  speak  it  elegantly,  that  is,  he 
muft  choose  the  best  and  most  expressive  words,  and  put 
them  in  the  beft  order.  He  should  likewise  adorn  what 
he  says  by  proper  metaphors,  similes,  and  other  figures  of 
Rhetoric  *  ;  and  he  should  enliven  it,  if  he  can,  by  quick 
and  sprightly  turns  of  wit.  For  example :  suppose  you 
had  a  mind  to  persuade  Mr.  MATTAiREf  to  give  you  2 
holyday,  would  you  bluntly  say  to  him.  Give  me  a  holy- 
ilay  ?  That  would  certainly  not  be  the  way. to  persuade 
him  to  it.  But  you  should  endeavour  firfl:  to  please  him, 
and  gain  his  attention,  by  telling  him,  that  your  experi- 
ence of  his  goodness  and  indulgence  encouraged  you  to  ask 
a  favor  of  him ;  that,  if  he  should  not  think  proper  to 
grant  it,  at  least  you  hoped  he  would  not  take  it  ill  that 
you  asked  it.  Then  you  should  tell  him  what  it  was  that 
you  wanted  •,  that  it  was  a  holyday ;  for  which  you  should 
give  your  reasons,  as  that  you  had  such  or  such  a  thing 
to  do,  or  such  a  place  to  go  to.  Then  you  might  urge 
some  arguments  why  he  should  not  refuse  you  \  as  that 
you  have  seldom  asked  tliat  favor,  and  that  you  seldom 
will ;  and  that  the  mind  may  sometimes  require  a  little 
rest  from  labor,  as  well  as  the  body.     This  you  may  il- 

♦  His  Lorrlship  h.:d  explained  the  nature  of  those  figures  of  Rhetoric  in 
a,fjimer  letter,  which  ilie  f  diior  of  the  CuHeition  could  not  find. 
f  The  child's  Tutur. 
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luBtrate  by  a'  simile;  and  say,  that,  as  the  bow  is  the 
stronger  for  being  sometimes  unetrang^  and  unbent,  so  the 
mind  will  be  capable  of  more  attention,  for  being  now 
and  then  easy  and  relaxed. 

"  This  is  a  little  Oration,  fit  for  such  a  little  Orator  as 
you.;  but,  however,  it  will  make  you  understand  what' 
is  meant  by  Oratory  land  Eloquence  •,  which  is,  to  per- 
suade. I  hope  you  will  have  that  talent  hereafter  in  great 
^natters." 

It  requires  but  little  experience  in  the  praftice  of  teach- 
ing to  be  convinced  that  such  a  mode  of  communicating 
instruftion  must  always  prove  the  most  efFeftual  and  im- 
pressive. Nothing  gives  so  much  vigour  to  application 
in  any  pursuit,  as  a  lively  sense  of  the  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  it.  Boys  are  idle  and  inattentive 
at  school,  only  because  the  benefit  expedled  from  what 
they  are  ordered  to  learn  is  often  too  remote,  and  of  a 
nature  which  they  cannot  comprehend.  Let  them  but 
once  feel  its  immediate  utility,  or  rather  subserviency  ta 
their  gratification,  and  from  that  moment  they  are  rest- 
less till  they  become  masters  of  it.  Shew  them  the  irre- 
sistible powers  of  persuasive  language  and  of  a  graceful 
address,  in  obtaining  any  favor  from  their  teachers  or 
their  friends ;  and  you  will  find  them  ready  to  crowd 
about  you  when  giving  lessons  on  oratory,  provided  your 
precepts  are  few,  very  simple,  very  concise,  and  well  il- 
lustrated, as  in  the  above  instance,  by  examples  suited  to 
their  capacity,  taste,  and  charafler. 

As  changes  in  any  established  system  will  have  less  pre- 
judices to  combat,  if  we  can  bring  them  about  by  de- 
*grees,  I  would  retain  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  terms  of 
art,  as  well  as  the  general  heads  to  which  precepts  in 
Rhetoric  have  been  usually  referred ;  but  would  carefully 
retrench  the  endless  subdivisions,  and,  above  all,  the  vo- 
cabulary of  hard  names  given  not  only  to  the  real  orna- 
ments 
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ments  of  speech,  but  to  many  of  its  greatest  defefls,  to 
puns,  to  witticisms,  to  silly  conceits,  to  the  jingle  of 
sounds,  and  the  prettiness  of  affectation,  all  which  derive 
a  san£lion  from  the  imposing  title  of  tropes  and  figures. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  explain  to  your  pupil 
what  art  you  arc  going  to  teach  him,  the  art  of  speaking 
well,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  others  listen  to  us,  and  to  persuade  those  who  do 
listen.  For  this  purpose,  the  Orator  must  examine  his 
subjea  in  various  points  of  view,  and  find  out  such  topics 
as  may  be  mod  proper  to  enlarge  upon  :  he  is  next  to  dis- 
pose or  arrange  his  arguments  and  remarks  in  those  parts 
of  his  discourse  where  they  are  most  likely  to  have  the 
bcft  cScSt :  and,  lastly,  he  muft  clothe  the  whole  in  suit- 
able language,  heightened  by  a  juft,  graceful,  and  impres- 
sive mode  of  delivery.  Cicero's  summary  of  the  duties 
of  a  public  speaker  is  equally  admirable  for  its  force  and 
conciseness :  he  should  well  consider  what  he  is  to  say^  in 
what  order,  and  how — "  Quid  dicat,  et  quo  loco,  et  quo  mo- 
do."  The  union  of  these  requisites  is  indispensible  ;  for, 
as  the  same  writer  observes,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to 
discover  what  is  proper  to  be  said,  unless  you  are  able  to 
express  it  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  manner  j  and  even  that 
will  be  insufficient,  if  not  recommended  by  the  voice, 
the  look,  and  the  geflure  *.  Hence  Invention,  Disposi- 
tion, Elocution,  and  Pronunciation  are  considered  by  Rhe- 
toricians as  the  four  essential  funflions  of  an  Orator,  and,; 
of  course,  as  the  four  grand  obje£ls,  to  which  all  the  rules 
of  art  muft  be  direfted  f .  Let  us  see  what  they  prescribe 
respeSing  each  of  them. 

♦  Cicero  de  claris  Ont, 
f  Some  add  a  filth  fun<5lion,  namely  Memory,  which  is  merely  a  ftcutty 
of  the  roind,  arid  ihe-efore  not  to  be  classed  with  the  former  any  more  thaa 
Judgnaent,  Fancy,  Genius,  or  any  other  mental  Pow«r« 
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SECT.  I. 

OF    INVENTION. 

By  oratof  ical  Invention  is  meant  the  discovery  of  what 
may  be  most  serviceable  to  the  cause  in  hand,  or  moft 
conducive  to  the  end  aimed  at,  which  is  persuasion.    Fbr 
this  purpose,  we  muft  find  out  such  arguments  as  are 
mod  likely  to  convince  the  understanding,  and  such  af- 
fefling  touches  as  may  find  their  way  to  the  heart.     The 
latter  are  often  of  greater  consequence  than  the  former  j 
for  it  will  not  always  be  enough  to  place  the  truth  in  the 
cleareft  light,  unless  we  can  alfo  render  it  ihterefting  and 
attraftive.     Prejudice  and  obstinacy  will  often  resist  the 
demonstrations  of  fair  reasoning'.    We  must  therefore  call 
in  the  passions,  to  the  aid  of  reason,  and  not  content  with 
making  men  cool  approvers  of  our  advice,  endeavour  to 
set  their  souls  on  fire  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
**  Que  dans  tous  vos  discours  la  passion  emue 
**  Aille  chercher  le  coeur,  PechaufFe,  at  le  remue^ 
**  Si  d'un  beau  mouvement  I'agreable  fureur 
**  Souvent  ne  nous  reraplit  d'urie  aimable  terreur^ 
**  Ou  n'excite  en  notre  ame  une  pitie  charmante» 
**  En  vain  vous  etalez  une  scene  eclatante. 
"  Vos  froids  raisonnemens  ne  feront  qu'attiedir 
**  Un  spedlateur  toujours  paresseux  d'applaudir ; 
**  Et  qui  des  vains  efforts  de  votre  rhctorique 
**  Justement  fatigue  s'endort,  ou  vous  critique, 
**  Le  secret  est  d'abord  de  plaire  et  de  toucher ; 
«*  Inventez  des  ressorts  qui  puissent  m'attacher. 

BoiLEAU, 

All  the  old  books  of  Rhetoric  are  nearly  filled. with 
rules  respefting  those  grand  instruments  of  persuasion. 
Arguments,  and  the  Passions ;  but  though  youthful  genius 
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iway  derive  some  little  aid  from  their  remarks  concern- 
ing the  former,  a  knowledge  and  masterly  command  of 
the  latter  are  not  to  be  acquired  by  metaphysical  fub- 
tilties,  but  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  beft  dramatic  com- 
positions, under  the  guidance  of  a  good  matter. 

•As  to  the  invention  of  Arguments,  the  Rhetoricians 
fancied  they  had  reduced  that  to  a  sort  of  practical  sys- 
tem. They  disposed^  in  due  order  the  leading  points  of 
view,  in  which  any  subjeft  might  be  examined  either  in- 
ternally, or  externally,  and  led  genius  as  it  were  by  the 
hand,  to  find  out  with  ease  al\  sorts  of  arguments  in  the 
different  places  to  which  it  was  thus  condufted*  By  the 
word  places f  therefore^  or  common  places^  we  ate  to  un- 
derstand certain  general  repertories,  or  magazines,  con- 
taining all  the  riches  which  are  the  objeSs  of  invention. 
The  young  orator  will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  most  important  of  them. 

The  firft  is  Definition ;  by  which  the  speaker  finds  in 
the  very  nature  of  his  subjefk  a  strong  argument  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinions.  Thus  Mr.  Fox,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend his  famous  East  India  bill,  gives  a  clear  and  forcible 
definition  of  the  liberty  which  it  tended  to  eftablish,  and 
of  the  despotism  which  it  meant  to  destroy.  **  Free- 
dom,*' says  he,  **  consists  in  the  safe  and  sacred  possesion 
of  a  man's  property,  governed  by  laws  defined  and  cer- 
tain ;  with  many  perfonal  privileges,  natural,  civil,  and 
religious,  which  he  cannot  surrender  without  ruin  to  him- 
self, and  of  which  to  be  deprived  by  any  other  power  is 
despotism.  This  bill,  instead  of  subverting,  is  destined 
to  stabilitate  those  principles ; — instead  of  narrowing  the 
basis  of  freedom,  it  tends  to  enlarge  it ; — inftead  of  sup- 
pressing, its  object  is  to  infuse  and  circulate  the  spirit 
of  liberty.  What  is  the  most  odious  species  of  tyranny  ? 
Precisely  that  which  this  bill  is  meant  to  annihilate. — 
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That  a  handful  of  men,  free  themselves,  should  exercise 
the  most  base  and  abominable  despotism  over  millions  of 
their  fellow-creatures  j  that  innocence  should  be  the  vic- 
tim of  oppression ;  that  industry  should  toil  for  rapine ; 
that  the  harmless  labourer  should  fweat,  not  for  his  own 
benefit,  but  for  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  tyrannic  de- 
predation 5  in  a  word,  that  thirty  millions  of  men,  gifted 
by  Providence  with  the  ordinary  endowments  of  huma- 
nity, should  groan  undef  a  system  of  despotism,  immatched' 
in  all  the  histories  of  the  world." 

Here  you  may  point  out  to  your  pupil  the  difference 
iletween  an  oratorical  and  a  logical  definition.  If  you 
ask  a  Logician,  what  is  History,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
a  narrative  of  facts  and  events.  But  how  will  the  Orator 
define  it?  History,  he  will  say,  is  the  pifture  of  past  ages, 
held  out  for  the  instruSion  of  those  which  are  to  come : 
it  is  an  ex  aft  representation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires, and  of  the  cause  of  their  progress  or  decline :  it 
is  the  impartial  record  of  the  aftions  and  passions,  the 
virtues  and  vices,  the  glory  and  infamy  of  mankind :  it 
is,  in  short,  the  great  repository  of  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  the  whole  human  race,  where  every  lesson  is 
rendered  almost  irresistibly  impressive  by  the  force  of 
example. 

Etymology^  or  the  derivation  of  a  word  from  its  origi- 
nal, may  be  made  the  ground  of  some  little  argument; 
but  it  has  so  miich  the  air  of  pedantry,  and  betrays  suck 
an  ostentation  of  learning,  that  it  should  seldom  be  re- 
sorted to.  **  The  word  Physician,"  says  an  able  advocate 
for  presenting  medical  instructions  in  a  plain,  clear,  and 
intelligible  form — "  The  word  Physician  strictly  means 
the  admirer,  the  student,  the  pupil  of  Nature.  Let  us 
then  copy  her  beautiful  simplicity :  let  us  lay  aside  all 
mystery  and  artifice:  let  us  withdraw  the  veil  under  which 
8  pride 
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pride  and  self-interest  have  too  long  concealed  the  most 
important  truths  :  let  us  shew  mankind,"  &c. 

Things  are  often  best  defined  by  tjieir  Contraries^  as 
well  as  happily  illustrated  by  Similitudes^  or  Comparisonsi 
In  what  does  true  dignity  of  manners  consist  f  Not,  as 
Chesterfield  very  justly  observes,  in  pride  or  arrogance, 
the  pretensions  of  which  arc  commonly  treated  with  sneer 
and  contempt ;  nor  in  abject  flattery  and  indiscriminate 
assentation,  which  are  always  degrading.  But  a  modest 
assertion  of  one's  own  opinion,  and  a  complaisant  acquies- 
cence in  other  people's,  preserve  dignity. 

As  to  similes,  we  see  with  what  effect  one  of  them  is 
made  use  of  by  Warburton,  to  sliew  how  soon  the  les- 
sons, which  the  Jews  had  learned  in  bondage,  were  for- 
gotten in  prosperity.  **  All  those  exalted  ideas ^  of  piety 
and  virtue,"  says  he,  "  raised  like  a  beautiful  kind  of 
frost-work  in  the  cold  season  of  adversity,  dissolved  and 
disappeared  at  the  warm  aspect  of  good  fortune." 

Some  orators  are  indebted  for  no  small  share  of  their 
fame  to  a  judicious  and  2ca\mdXQd  Enumeration  of  the  parts  ^ 
as  they  are  termed,  of  a  subject.  Thus,  instead  of  shew- 
ing that  we  should  love  virtue,  it  is  proved  in  detail  to 
be  our  duty  to  love  and  cherish  prudence,  justice,  forti- 
tude and  temperance.  The  French  are  very  fond  of  this 
common  place :  and  one  of  their  critics  compares  such  de- 
tails, not  indeed  to  a  thunderbolt,  of  which  they  have 
neither  the  force  nor  the  luftre,  but  to  bail,  which  does 
not  beat  down  the  traveller,  but  compels  him  to  give 
way  and  to  seek  for  shelter. 

Nearly  related  to  this  is  another  common  place^  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Genus  and  the  Species,  Thus 
it  is  easily  demonstrated  that  we  should  love  justice,  bc^ 
cause  we  should  love  virtue  5  and  reciprocally,  that  it  is 
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our  duty  to  love  virtue,  because  we  ought  to  love  justicci 
which  is  one  of  it's  species. 

Circumstances  have  also  great  weight,  when  happily 
chosen  in  a  narrative,  or  forcibly  urged  as  presumptive 
evidence  in  trials  at  the  bar. 

"  This  art  to  Poets  not  confin'd  alone 
1  grant,  'tis  to  the  skilfnl  Pleader  known^ 
When  he  the  daring  villain  strikes  with  awe. 
And  curbs  his  fury  by  the  reins  of  law, 
Or  from  death's  jaws  snatches  the  destin'd  prey^ 
And  injur'd  innocence  restores  to  day.'*  Vida. 

An  Accumulation  of  thoughts,  of  facts,  of  circum (lances, 
heaped  one  upon  the  other  to  overwhelm  the  hearer  by 
their  number,  is  often  Mntroduced  with  great  effect,  if 
the  art  be  concealed,  by  their  appearing  to  start  out  of 
the  subject,  and  to  rush  unsought  for  on  the  speaker's 
mind.  Thus  when  Cicero  enumerates  the  great  qualities 
of  PoMPEY  : 

**  What  language  -can  equal  the  valour  of  Pompey  ? 
What  can  be  said  either  worthy  of  him,  new  to  you,  or 
which  every  one  has  not  heard  ?  For  those  are  not  the 
only  virtues  of  a  general  whidi  are  commonly  thought 
so.  It  is  not  courage  alone  which  forms  a  great  leader, 
but  induftry  in  business,  intrepidity  in  dangers,  vigour  in 
acting,  prudence  in  concerting,  promptness  in  executing. 
All  which  characters  appear  with  greater  lustre  in  him  than 
in  all  the  other  generals  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of."  Pr# 
Leg.  Man. 

Mr.  Addison  has  a  beautiful  Accumulation  of  circum- 
stances rising  one  above  another,  when  he  is  describing 
the  treatment  of  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  who  fome- 
times  upon  the  death  of  their  Masters,  or  upon  changing 
their  service,  hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree. 
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«*  Who  can  forbear,''  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  admiring 
their  fidelity,  though  it  expresses  itfelf  in  so  dreadful  a 
manner  ?  What  might  not  that  savage  greatness  of  soulj 
which  appears  in  these  poor  wretches  on  many  occasions, 
be  raised  to,  were  it  rightly  cultivated  ?  And  what  colour 
of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with  which  we 
treat  this  part  of  our  species  ?  That  we  should  not  put 
them  on  the  common  foot  of  humanity ;  that  we  should 
only  set  an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  murders 
them  ;  nay,  that  we  should,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut 
them  off  from  the  prospects  of  happiness  in  another  world 
as  well  as  in  this,  and  deny  them  that  which  we  look  upon 
as  the  proper  means  of  attaining  it.** 

The  Motive  or  Cause  and  its  Effects^  the  circumftances 
that  precede  or  follow  any  event  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, and  are  called  in  terms  of  art  the  Antecedents  and 
the  Consequents^  arc  other  common  places  occasionally  use- 
ful to  the  orator. 

Thus  Cicero,  ab  Antecedentibus^  namely  the  designs  of 
Clodius,  his  manner  of  departure  from  home,  and  the 
rencounter,  shews  that  MiLo  did  not  lie  in  wait  for  Clo- 
dius, but  Clodius  for  him. 

"  What  method,"  says  the  Orator,  **  can  we  take  to 
prove  that  Clodius  lay  in  wait  for  Milo  ?  It  is  sufiicient, 
considering  what  an  audacious  abandoned  wretch  he  was, 
to  shew  that  he  lay  under  a  strong  temptation  to  it^  that 
he  formed  great  hopes,  and  proposed  to  himself  great  ad- 
vantages from  MiLo's  death.  Let  that  question  of  Cas- 
sius  therefore.  Whose  interest  was  it  ?  be  applied  to  the 
present  case.  For  though  no  consideration  can  prevail 
upon  a  good  man  to  be  guilty  of  a  base  action,  yet  to  a 
bad  man  the  least  prospect  of  advantage  will  often  be 
sufficient.  By  Milo's  death,  Clodius  not  only  gained 
his  point  of  being  Praetor,  without  that  restraint  which 
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his  adversary's  power  as  consul  would  have  laid  upon  his 
wicked  designsi  but  likewise  that  of  being  Prsetor  under 
those  consuls,  by  whose  connivances  at  least,  if  not  as- 
sistance, he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  betray  the  state 
into  the  mad  schemes  he  had  been  forming." 

And  again,  a  concomtantibus^  or  frtm  the  very  eircum^ 
stances  of  the  facts ^  Gicero  proceeds  thus^  <*  My  Lords* 
every  circumstance  concurs  to  prove  that  it  was  for 
MiL0*8  intereft.  that  Clodius  should  live ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Milo's  death  was  a  most  desirable  event  for 'an* 
swering  the  purposes  of  Clo0ius  5  that  on  the  one  side, 
there  was  a  most  implacable  hatred,  on  the  other,  not 
the  least;  that  the  one  had  bden  continually  employing 
himsdf  in  acts  of  violence,  the  other  only  in  opposing 
them;  that  the  life  of  Milo  was  threatened,  and  his 
death  publicly  foretold  by  Clodius,  whereas  nothing  of 
that  kind  was  €ver  heard  from  Milo  ;  that  the  day  fixed 
for  Milo's  journey  was  necessary,  but  that  of  Clodius 
rather  the  contrary ;  that  MiLo  made  no  alteration  in  his 
measures,  but  that  Clodius  feigned  an  excuse  for  altering 
his;  that  if  Milo  had  designed  to  way-lay  Clodius  he 
would  have  waited  for  him  near  the  city  till  it  was  dark, 
but  that  Clodius,  even  if  he  had  been  under  no  appre- 
hensions from  Milo,  ought  to  have  been  afraid  of  coming 
to  town  «o  late  at  night." 

All  the  forgoing  Common  Places  are  called  internal^ 
because  they  arise,  as  the  ancients  used  to  say,  out  of  the 
Very  bowels  of  the  cause^  "  ex  visceribus  rei ;"  but  there  arc 
some  common  places y  suggested  by  external  considerations, 
particularly  in  judicial  proceedings,  such  as  the  Law  re- 
spelling  the  point  in  question ;  the  nature  of  the  jBw- 
dence ;  Presumptions  for  or  against  the  fact ;  Common  Re- 
port;  and  a  few  other  matters  of  the  like  kind,  which 
piore  properly  belong  to  jurisprudence  than  to  eloquence. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  n. 

9F    DISPOSITION,    THE    SECOND    ESSENTIAL 
FUNCTION  OF  THE  ORATOR. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  Invention^  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  chiefly  depend  on  fertility  of  genius,  though 
,a  little  aided  by  an  easy  reference  to  those  Common  Piacesy 
above  explained.  But  the  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
furnished  by  invention,  is  the  work  of  judgment  alone, 
and  must  therefore  derive  great  assistance  from  art*  It 
is  of  little  avail  to  think  of  a  good  thing,  unless  it  be  in- 
troduced in  the  place  where  it  may  have  most  effect. 
The  oratpr,  in  drawing  up  his  arguments  and  the  various 
resources  of  his  genius,  must  imitate  the  conduct  of  a 
skilful  general  in  the  field,  who  posts  his  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  light  troops,  where  each  of  them  can  aft  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Cicero  makes  use  of  this  simile  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  elder  Anthony's  consummate 
skill  in  the  due  ordering  of  whatever  could  be  most  ser- 
viceable to  his  cause  *. 

After  the  Orator,  therefore,  has  taken  a  comprehensive 
view  of  his  subject,  and  has  considered  every  point  which 
may  favor  his  purpofe,  or  be  urged  against  him,  he  must 
endeavour,  in  the  opening  of  his  speech,  which  is  called 
the  Exordium^  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  by 
impressing  upon  their  minds  a  just  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  begetting  a  favorable  opinion  of 
his  equality  to  the  discussion  of  it.  But  this  must  be 
done  in  a  modest  and  insinuating  manner,  without  the 
lead  shew  of  self-confidence,  or  any  pretension  to  supe- 

♦  De  clans  Oratoribus. 
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rior  merit.  A  long  preface  also  would  be  an  unpardoiitr 
able  abuse  of  the  time  and  patience  of  others^  who  arc 
never  better  disposed  to  listen,  than  when  they  are  re- 
lieved from  the  fear  of  a  Ipng  harangue  by  the  brevity  of 
the  introduction,  and  by  k  seemingly  artless  statement  of 
the  point  or  points  upon  which  the  orator  means  to  en« 
large.  This  statement  is  called  the  Proposition^  and  is 
always  immediately  accompanied  by  a  Division  of  the  sub- 
ject into  different  branches  when  necessary;  that  is  to  say, 
when  what  is  too  complicated  to  be  embraced  at  one  view, 
is  presented  in  various  lights  with  more  clearness,  pre- 
cision, and  force. 

Next  to  the  Exordium,  the  Proposition,  and  the  Divl-r 
sion,  the  Orator  enters  upon  what  is  called  the  Narration, 
ox  detail  of  fafts,  upox>  which  all  his  arguments  are  to  be 
founded.  In  debate,  or  when  hp  is  to  reply  to  others,  he 
often  finds  it  ej^pedient  to  proceed  to  a  Refutation  of  whaf 
has  been  impressively  urged  by  his  adversary,  before  he 
attempts  to  tell  his  own  story  or  to  draw  any  inference? 
from  it.  He  must  be  as  concise  'in  his  narrative  as  is 
consistent  with  perspicuity,  never  encumbering  it  with 
frivolous  circumstances,  and,  at  the  same  time,  omitting 
nothing  of  material  importance.  He  softens  some :  he 
heightens  others ;  and  forms  a  striking  and  well-connected 
tissue  of  the  whole. 

In  the  arrangement  of  bis  arguments  and  of  his  occa- 
sional addresses  to  the  feelings  and  passions  of  his  hearers, 
he  mud  not  lose  sight  of  the  simile  before  quoted  from 
Cicero  on  the  judicious  marshalling  ox  drawing  up  of 
troops  in  the  field.  The  general  rule  is  to  place  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  men  of  the  greatest  strength  and  cou- 
rage, as  success  so  often  depends  upon  the  firft  onset : 
other  troops  of  tried  skill  and  firmness  are  to  be  posted  ia 
the  rear,  to  turn,  by  a  well-timed  and  decisive  effort,  the 
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scale  of  victory,  and  to  secure  the  glory  of  the  day :  sol- 
diers of  a  doubtful  character  are  stationed  in  the  middle, 
$0  that,  if  they  are  not  animated  by  the  example  of  the 
great  men  before  them,  they  may  be  driven  on  by  the 
forcible  impulse  of  those  behind. 

All  this  appears  plausible  enough  in  theory ;  but  num-^ 
berless  circumstances  will  often  arise  to  render  other 
tactics  necessary.  The  orator,  as  well  as  the  military 
commander,  must  not  trust  to  any  fixed  rules,  but  to  his 
own  good  sense  and  presence  of  mind,  for  such  changes 
of  plan  as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  exigency  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  speech,  or  what  is  called  the 
Peroration^  should  be  a  striking.,  summary  of  the  chief 
points  already  enlarged  upon,  and  particularly  those  of  a 
pathetic  nature,  often  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of 
the  speaker's  reliance  on  the  candor,  discernment,  justice^ 
and  sensibility  of  his  audience. 

For  examples  of  the  rules  here  laid  down,  we  must 
refer  to  our  seleftion  of  the  most  admired  speeches  in  the 
English  language ;  but  we  are  also  happy  to  avail  oUr- 
.selvcs  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  equally  simple  and  ele- 
gant illustration  of  the  same  part  of  our  subject.  On 
finding  that  his  son  had  chosen  Demosthenes  for  his 
model,  he  endeavours  to  confirm  him  in  that  choice,  and 
•reminds  him  of  the  uncommon  pains  taken  by  that  ora- 
tor to  conquer  many  natural  impediments,  and  to  ac- 
.quire  a  graceful  and  commanding  elocution.  **  As  he 
-took  so  much  pains  for  the  graces  of  oratory  only,  I  con- 
clude," says  his  Lordship,  *^  he  took  still  more  for  the  more 
^oiid  parts  of  it.  I  am  apt  to  think  he  applied  himself 
extremely  td  the  propriety,  the  purity,  and  the  elegancy  of 
his  language, — to  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  his  ora- 
tion,—to  tRc  force  of  his  arguments, — to  the    stiength 
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of  his  proofs,— and  to  the  passions  as  well  as  the  judg« 
ment  of  his  audience.  I  fancy  he  began  with  an  Escot" 
diuniy  to  gain  the  good  opinion  and  the  afFeflions  of  his 
hearers  \  that  afterwards  he  stated  the  point  in  question 
briefly^  but  clearly  \  that  he  then  brought  his  proofs,  af* 
terwards  his.  arguments }  and  that  he  concluded  with  a 
Peroration,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  whole  succinct- 
ly, enforced  the  strong  parts,  and  artfully  slipped  over  the 
weak  ones,  and  at  last  made  a  strong  push  at  the  pas- 
sions of  his  hearers.  Wherever  you  would  persuade  or 
prevail,  address  yourselves  to  the  passions  :  it  4$  by  theoa 
(hat  mankind  is  to  be  taken*" 


SECT.  III. 

6V    THE    THIRD    ESSENTIAL    FUNCTION    OF    TH^ 
ORATOR. 

In  the  old  books  of  Rhetoric,  this  is  called  Ekcution^ 
and  means  the  language  which  the  Orator  makes  use  of, 
or  the  words  in  which  he  expresses  himself.  But  Elocu- 
tion is  now  commonly  taken  in  a  more  confined  sense,  as 
implying  only  the  tones  of  voice,  the  utterance,  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  speaker,  with  the  proper  accompaniment* 
of  countenance  and  gesture,  all  which  were  included  by 
the  ancients  in  what  they  called  Pmnunciation.  In  order 
therefore  to  prevent  any  confusion  which  may  arise  from 
Aose  different  meanings,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the 
learner,  that  our  present  remarks  are  confined  to  the  ex- 
pression of  our  thoughts  and  sentiments  by  words,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  tones  and  gestures,  which  will 
ht  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 
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There  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  here  any  of  the  obser-» 
rations  before  made  on  grammatical  correctness.  Thc^ 
efforts  of  the  Student  must  now  be  directed  to  higher  at- 
tainments, and  particularly  to  the  accurate  choice  of 
words,  which  Is  the  foundation  of  all  eloquence*  This 
was  the  favorite  axiom  of  Julius  Cjesar,  whom  even  Ci- 
cero placed  above  all  other  orators  for  a  pure  and  ele- 
gant command  of  the  Roman  language  *. 

It  is  impossible,  under  this  head,  to  lay  down  a  better 
general  rule  than  the  common  one,  that  our  thoughts 
should  always  appear  in  a  proper  dress.  This  metaphc^ 
contains  in  one  word  much  useful  instruction.  A  good 
tlress  should  be  suited  to  the  perfon,  character,  and  occa- 
sion: it  should  always  (it,  so  as  neither  to  exhibit  an 
awkward  appearance  by  its  s wagging  looseness  ^  nor  to 
prevent  the  easy  and  graceful  motion  of  the  body  and 
limbs  by  keeping  them  in  a  press  :  it  should  be  plain,  yet 
neat — genteel,  not  foppish — occasionally  rich,  never  taw- 
dry— sometimes  even  splendid  and  highly  adorned,  but 
only  when  required  by  the  character  to  be  supported,  or 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  the  dignity  of  the  com-, 
pany.  In  the  same  manner  our  language  should  be 
simple,  yet  well  chosen — conveying  every  idea  with  clear- 
ness and  precision — neither  encumbered  by  circumlocu'^ 
tions,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  cramped  and  obscured  by 
enigmatical  brevity,  on  the  other — correct  without  pe- 
dantry, elegant  without  affectation — copious,  not  redun- 
dant— full,  not  overflowing — ^but  whether  simple  or  sub- 
lime, plain  or  brilliant,  mild  or  impetuous  and  energetic, 
always  taking  its  tone  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  effect  to  be  produced. 

The  old  Rhetoricians,  who  wanted  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  fixed  rules,  thought  they  found  out  an  admirable 

*  De  Claris  Oratoribus. 
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method  of  simplifying  a  part  of  their  task,  by  dassing' 
orations  of  all  sorts,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the 
subjeS,  or  the  end  aimed  at,  under  three  general  heads> 
or  kinds,  which  they  called  the  demonstratiwy  the  deiibe^ 
rafivcy  and  the  JudiciaL 

The  first  Icind  has  for  its  object  praise  or  censure ;  and 
ineludes  all  panegyrics,  invectives,  funeral  orations,  or 
^mimated  pictures  of  the  excellence  or  depravity  of  dis- 
tinguished characters.  On  such  occasions,  the  orator  is 
allowed  to  display  all  the  riches  of  his  genius,  all  the  or* 
uanaents,  copiousness,  and  brilliancy  of  his  language  :  he 
is  preparing  to  conduct  the  truly  great  and  good  man  to 
the  temple  of  immortal  fame,  or  to  consign  the  villain  to 
eternal  infamy :  he  may  therefore  give  full  scope  to  hi« 
talents,  being  under  no  restraint  but  a  becoming  adhe- 
reace  to  faflrs,  without  which  his  praise  would  only  be  the 
effusion  of  fulsome  flattery^  and  his  censure  the  mere  rail- 
ing of  a  malignant  declaimer. 

About  a  century  ago,  the  French  were  allowed  to  have 
borne  away  the  palm  of  funeral  Oratory,  Bossuet  by  the 
sublimity  of  his  panegyrics,  and  Flechier  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  compliments,  ami  by  the  exquisite  polish^ 
lichness,  and  harmony  of  his  language.  This  kind  of 
eloquence  has  not  been  so  much  cultivated  in  England  ^ 
but  we  have  perhaps  as  masterly  delineations  of  character 
in  our  histories,  those,  for  inj^tance,^  written  by  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  Belsham,  who  have  adorned  their  nar- 
ratives with  many  an  interesting  portrait,  where  we  see 
the  vivid  colours  of  genius  admirably  chastened  by  the 
nice  touches  of  historical  truth. 

In  orations  of  the  deliberative  kind,  the  objeft  of  dis^ 
cxrSeToH  is  the  expediency  or  inexpediency,  the  propriety 
or  impropriety,  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  any  measure. 
rXhe  language  in  such  cases  must  be  clear,  strong,  argu- 
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mentative — ^no  finery — no  affected  graces — ^nothing  in- 
troduced to  tickle  the  eaj>  or  amuse  the  fancy — ^but  to 
soften  prejudices,  to  command  the  passions,  and  cany 
irresistible  conviction  to  the  understanding.  The  Debate«_- 
in  our  own  Senate  will  furnish  examples  of  this  kind,  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  the  most  admired  productions  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 

Speeches  at  the  Bar  are  said  to  be  of  the  judicial  kind, 
and  are  directed  to  the  purposes  of  accusation  or  defence 
— to  prove  or  disprove  a  matter  of  fact — to  establish  or 
overturn  a  question  of  right — to  settle  or  controvert  a 
point  of  law.  Perspicuity  and  force,  fair  reasoning  and 
demonstrative  evidence,  would  seem  here  to  be  the  only 
essential  requisites. 

But  however  plausible  those  distinctions  may  appear, 
they  are  so  far  from  being  accurate,  that  all  the  three  dif- 
ferent kinds,  the  demonstrative,  the  deliberative,  and  the 
judicial  are  blended  together  in  almost  every  speech,  and 
upon  every  subject.  What  are  panegyrics  and  invectives 
but  exhortations  to  virtue,  and  dissuasives  from  vi;e.  Caa 
any  argument  more  powerfully  tend  to  kindle  the  flame 
of  patriotism  in  the  bosom  of  a  good  sovereign  than 
Hume's  character  of  Alfred,  or  to  excite  a  stronger  de- 
testation of  royal  vices  than  the  same  writer'^  historical 
exposure  of  the  cowardice,  inactivity,  folly,  levity,  licen- 
tiousness, ingratitude,  treachery,  tyranny,  and  cruelty  of 
King  John  ?  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  deliberat- 
ing on  any  sub] eft,  the  necessity,  for  instance,  of  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  against  our  present  enemy,: 
shall  we  not  draw  some  arguments  from  his  character, 
from  his  treachery,  his  disregard  of  treatieSj^  his  impla- 
cable spirit  of  revenge,  his  insatiate  rapacity  and  bound- 
less ambition?  And  will  not  the  demonstrative  be  thujs- 
introduced  into  the  deliberative  ?  Even  in  those  speeches 
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which  are  of  the  judicial  kind,  do  not  the  demonftrative 
fcnd  the  deliberative  often  form  very  important  parts,  fts 
when  the  loveliness  of  innocence  or  the  deformity  of 
guilt  is  to  be  depicted,  or  when  the  suspended  opinion 
of  the  judge  and  the  jury  is  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the 
pleadings  of  counsel,  and  inclined  in  favor  of  tlie  plaintiff' 
or  the  defendant  ? 

,  Thus  then  we  see,  that  the  boasted  classification  of  all 
possible  orations  under  three  heads,  and  the  long  detail* 
of  precepts  and  of  common  places  annexed  to  each  of  them 
are  at  best  so  many  ingenious  frivolities,  more  showy  than 
solid,  more  amusing  than  instructive.  But  there  is  an- 
other distinction  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the 
very  essence  of  language,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  regard — I  mean  the  distinction  of  three  cha- 
racters in  good  speaking,  or  rather  of  three  sorts  of  style^ 
the  mafterly  command  of  which  forms  the  perfect  ora- 
tor. The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be 
easily  conceived  from  the  extraordinary  pains  with  which 
Cicero  has  endeavoured  to  convey  clear  ideas  of  it. 
What  an  easy  and  delightful  task  it  is  to  copy  the  observ- 
ations pf  so  great  a  master  I  But  I  must  prefix  to  hi» 
remarks  on  style  a  short  account  of  the  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage both  in  single  words,  and  in  words  as  they  (land 
connected  with  each  other.  These  are  what  Rhetori- 
cians make  so  much  noise  about,  under  the  title  of  Tropes 
and  Figures. 

Tropes  are  changes  in  the  use  of  words  from  their  pri- 
mitive and  ordinary  meaning  to  another  signification  which 
is  not  strictly  proper,  yet  so  nearly  allied  as  to  be  easily 
understood,  while  it  aflbrds  a  new  and  beautiful  idea. 
The  principal  tropes  are  five,  and  have  distinct  names 
assigned  to  them.  Metaphor j  Metonymy^  Bynedochey  Irony^ 
and  H^perbok.    To  these  are  added  in  books  of  rhetoric 
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many  others,  which   are  merely  pedantic  subtilties,  or 
abuses  rather  than  ornaments  of  language. 

A  Metaphor  uses  a  concealed  likeness  Instead  of  the 
proper  term ;  as  when  we  call  a  courageous  man  a  lion 
in  battle,  a  thunderbolt  of  war ;  or  when  we  say,  a  har- 
vest of  glory,  a  torrent  of  eloquence  ;  none  of  which  ex- 
pressions is  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  but  by  an  aptness  of 
similitude,  as  CiceRo  says,  conveys  and  transports  tho 
mind  from  object  to  object,  and  hurries  it  backwards  and 
forwards  through  a  pleasing  variety  of  images — z  motion, 
he  adds,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  as  being  full  of  life 
and  action,  can  never  fail  to  be  highly  delightful  *.  The 
images,  however,  must  neither  be  too  bold,  nor  too  mean^ 
and  if  the  metaphors  be  continued  in  more  words  or  more 
sentences,  which  arc  then  said  to  form  an  Allegory y  strict 
regard  must  be  paid  to  perfect  consistency  in  all  the 
images.  This  is  what  is  called  a  just  preservation  of  me- 
taphor, without  which  your  attempt  at  fine  language  would 
betray  ignorance  and  false  taste,  and  produce  only  a  jum- 
ble of  incoherences.  Such  are  the  faults,  which  Quin- 
TiLiAjj  so  justly  censures  in  so  many  writers,  who,  as  he 
says,  begin  their  metaphor  with  a  tempest,  and  end  in  a 
conflagration  f.  The  beautiful  allegory  in  the  eightieth 
Psalm,  ^yhere  the  people  of  Israel  are  represented  under 
the  image  of  a  vine,  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  metaphorical  language.  **  Thou  hast  brought  a 
vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and 
planted  it :  thou  madest  room  for  it  j  and  when  it  had 
taken  root,  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with 
the  shadow  of  it ;  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the 

*  Crater  ad  Brutum. 

f  Id  imprimis  est  cusiodiendum,  ut  quo  generc  caeperis  translationii, 
hi>c  finidS.  Multi  ;iuteni,  cum  initium  a  lempesuite  sumpseiunl,  incendta 
aut  ruinA  fiaiunt,  quse  est  inconscquentia  rerum  taedissinia. 
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goodly  cedar  trees.  She  stretched  out  her  branches  nnt& 
the  sea,  and  her  boughs  unto  the  river.  Why  hast  thovt 
then  broken  down  her  hedge,  that  all  they  that  go  by 
pluck  off  her  grapes  ?  The  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood 
doth  root  it  up ;  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  devour 
it.  Turn  thee  again,  thou  God  of  Hosts :  look  down  from 
heaven  :  behold  and  visit  this  vine  ;  and  the  place  of  the 
vineyard  that  thy  right  hand  hath  planted  5  and  the  branch 
that  thou  madest  so  strong  for  thyself." 

In  maritime  countries,  and  in  England  more,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other.  Poets  and  Orators  borrow  many  of 
their  metaphors,  allegories,  and  similes,  from  the  sea  and 
various  naval  objects.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  winds,  the 
waves,  the  boisterous  elements  of  human  passion.  *^  There 
is  a  tide,"  says  Shakespeare • 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

*^  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 

*<  Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

**  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

Horace's  Ode  to  the  Roman  Commonwealth  under 
the  image  of  a  ship  at  sea  has  been  justly,  admired  :  yet  no 
part  of  it  equals  in  poetical  beauty  the  following  allegory 
in  «  The  Bard,"  by  Grat  : 

**  Fair  laughs  the  Mom,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows, 

"  While,  proudly  rising  o'er  the  azure  realm, 

*<  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

"  Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm  ; 

♦*  Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway, 

«*  That  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  ev'ning  prey.'* 

Metonymy  employs  the  name  of  the  inventor  or  author 
of  the  invention,  or  the  works  of  either,  as,  when  we  say 
he  devotes  all  his  leisure-hours  to  the  Muses,  i.  e.  to  the 
fine  arts — he  is  studying  Bl acetone,  i.  e.  that  excellent 
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Vritcr*s  Corhmentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  :  the  cause 
for  the  effect,  as  Death  is  in  his  hands  :  the  effect  for  the 
causC)  as  pale  famine  :  the  container  for  the  thing  contain* 
ed,  as,  he  quaffed  off  the  poisoned  bowl ;  with  many  other 
similar  substitutions  of  one  word  for  another,  to  which  it 
has  some  obvious  relation. 

Synecdoche  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  former  in  se- 
veral respects  :  it  takes  the  whole  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for 
the  whole  ;  the  year  for  any  of  the  seasoiis,  or  any  of 
these  for  a  year ;  a  General  for  his  Army  ;  the  Orator 
for  his  language  or  eloquence,  &c« 

Irony  is  a  form  of  speech^  in  which  the  meaning  is  pre- 
cisely the. reverse  of  the  words.  Thus  we  affect  to  praise 
a  man  for  his  wisdom,  his  talents,  or  his  virtues,  when  we 
would  insinuate  his  total  want  of  them  all.  It  is  the  hap- 
piest form  that  can  be  assumed  by  genteel  mockery,  or 
fine  satire,  tickling,  while  it  gently  probes  the  wound — 
ex.  What  a  charming  Orator  !  Surely  he  is  another  Ci- 
cero !  In  speaking,  the  tone  of  voice,  or  some  gesture 
commonly  furnishes  a  key  to  the  concealed  meaning  ;  but, 
in  writing,  some  little  word  is  introduced,  to  shew  that 
Nve  are  not  in  earnest ;  such  as,  m  doubt ^ — every  body  must 
be  sensible — I  should  suppose y  or  some  other  sly  expression, 
to  prevent  the  words  from  being  taken  literally. 

Hyperbole  is  not  employed  like  Irony,  in  stating  the  very 
reverse  of  the  trutli,  but  in  magnifying  or  diminishing  it. 
Thus  a  man  is  said  to  fly  swifter  than  the  wind,  or  to 
creep  along  more  imperceptibly  than  a  snail :  the  prick  of 
a  pin  is  represented  as  a  deadly  wound,  and  the  thrust  of 
a  sword  as  a  slight  scratch.  Poets  and  orators  are  very 
fond  of  hyperboles  ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken,  that, 
in  heightening  the  image  or  expression,  we  do  not  ^arry 
it  to  extravagance. — Shakespeare  abounds  with  beauti- 
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ful  hyperboles. — How  admirably  does  Cassius  describe 
Caesar's  boundless  power  and  ambition  ! 

"  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
<*  Like  a  Colosstis  ;  and  we  petty  men 
<*  Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
<*  To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves.'* 

Hear  Richard  descanting  upon  his  deformity 

"  I  that  am  rudely  stamp 'd,  and  want  love's  majesty, 

<*  To  strut  before  a  wanton,  ambHng  nymph  ; 

**  I,  that  am  curtaiPd  of  this  fair  proportion, 

"  Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 

**  Deform'd,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 

**  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 

**  And  that  so  lamely,  and  unfashionably, 

"  That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them." 

But  if  we  wish  for  a  specimen  of  hyperbolical  rant  and 
extravagance,  we  need  only  turn  to  Lee,  who  thus  describes 
a  woman  in  grief  : 

«  I  found  her  on  the  shore, 


"  In  all  the  storm  of  grief,  yet  beautiful, 

**  Pouring   forth  tears  at  such  a  lavish  rate, 

"  That,  were  the  world  on  fire,  they  might  have  drown'<I 

"  The  wrath  of  Heav'n,  and  quench'd  the  mighty  ruin»" 

We  come  next  to  Figures ^  by  which  are  meant  certain 
forms  or  positions  given  to  our  words  and  thoughts,  in 
order  to  heighten  their  beauty  or  increase  their  effect, 
somewhat  like  the  attitudes^  in  which  painters  draw  even 
single  portraits,  as  well  as  whole  groupes,  to  render  them 
more  striking,  or  shew  them  to  greater  advantage.  But 
though  nothing  can  shed  greater  lustre  on  language  than 
the  discreet  use  of  figures  ;  yet,  as  we  think  this  depends 
more  on  natural  sensibility  and  good  taste  than  on  rules 
of  art,  wc  should  be  sorry  to  load  the  memory,  or  distract 
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the  attention  of  the  young  student,  by  a  catalogue  almost 
without  end  of  hard  names  and  puzzling  examples,  that 
iftcludc  a  great  many  real  defects  and  abuses  of  language 
in  the  list  of  rhetorical  flourishes.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  describe  the  most  important  of  them  in  the 
manner  of  Cicero,  while  we  pass  over  a  great  number 
which  he  has  noticed,  in  compliance  with  the  general 
practice  and  false  taste  of  the  professors  of  his  time. 

Among  the  Figures  of  IVordsy  as  they  are  called,  we 
may  easily  point  out  and  exemplify  the  ciFect  produced  by 
Repetiiiony  by  Suppression^  by  Contrast^  by  Gradation^  by 
seeming  Correction^  and  by  sudden  Exclamations. — By  repeti" 
tiony  as,  Shall  we  never  see  an  end  to  this  war,  this  deso- 
lating war  ? "  By  whose  advice  vindictive  counsels 

were  pursued, — by  whose  advice  false  representations 
were  made, — ^by  whose  advice  malice  and  ill-will  were 
made  principles  of  governing  a  free  people, — all  these  are 
questions  that  will  be  asked."  By  suppression^  when  we 
leave  out  the  conjunctive  particles  to  shew  our  earnestness, 
or  the  rapidity  of  our  career,  aSj  men,  women,  children, 
all  were  indiscriminately  put  to  the  sword.  By  antitheses 
or  contrast^  as,  "  Cur.tom  is  the  plague  of  wise  men,  and 
the  idol  of  fools." — "  He  can  bribe,  but  he  cannot  seduce  \ 
he  can  buy,  but  he  cannot  gain  \  he  can  lie,  but  he  can- 
not deceive."— By  a  climax ^  when  the  meaning  of  words 
rises  in  a  sort  of  gradation^  as.  She  starts,  she  runs,  she 
flie&r— A  man,  a  hero,  almost  a  God. 

«*  The  cloud-capt  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
**  The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
«  Yea,  all  that  it  inhabit,  shall  dissolve, 
**  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
«*  Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.'* 
V^  pretended  correction^  when  we  reprove  ourselves,  that 
we  may  seem  to  speak  without  artifice  or  partiality ;  as, 
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"His  bravery,  I  should  have  said,  his  intrepidity,  his  heroism 
€xcited  universal  astonishment.*'  By  breaking  out  into  a 
sudden  exclamation^  to  express  wonder,  abhorrence,  ot 
grief;  as,  "  Oh,  Heavens!  Ah  !  shocking !  Alas,  that  ever  I 
was  born  I" 

But  though  some  of  the  other  ^^//r^j  o/'w^r^j',  which 
Cicero  seems  to  recommend,  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
rational  criticism,  yet  we  may  adopt,  almost  implicitly, 
or  with  very  few  exceptions,  his  excellent  summary  of  the 
figures  of  thought  or  sentiment • 

The  Orator,  says  this  great  master  of  eloquence,  will 
sometimes  exhibit  an  idea  in  different  points  of  view  ;  and 
when  he  has  started  a  good  argument,  he  will  dwell  upon 
it  with  an  honest  exultation  : — he  will  extenuate  what  is 
unfavourable,  and  have  frequent  recourse  to  raillery: — 
he  will  sometimes  deviate  from  his  plan,  and  seem  to 
alter  his  first  purpose  : — ^he  will  inform  his  audience 
beforehand  what  are  the  principal  points. upon  which  he 
intends  to  rest  his  cause  : — he  will  collect  and  enforce  the 
arguments  which  he  has  already  discussed  : — ^he  will 
check  an  ardent-  expression,  or  boldly  reiterate  what  he 
has  said  : — he  will  close  a  lively  paragraph  with  some 
weighty  and  convincing  sentiment :  he  will  press  upon  hi» 
adversary  by  repeated  interrogations:— he  will  reason  with 
himself,  and  answer  questions  of  his  own  proposuig  : — 
he  will  throw  out  expressions  which  he  designs  to  be 
understood  differently  from  what  they  seem  to  mean  :— 
he  will  pretend  to  doubt  what  is  most  proper  to  be  said, 
and  in  what  order  : — ^he  will  divide  an  action  or  subject 
I  into  its  several  parts*  and  circumstances,  to  render  it 
more  striking  : — ^he  will  make  a  shew  of  passing  over  a 
circumstance  which  might  have  been  urged  to.  advan- 
tage ; — he  will  secure  himself  against  the  known  preju- 
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lliccsof  his  audience  : — he  will  turn  the  very  circumstance, 
which  is  alleged  against  him,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
antagonist : — ^he  will  frequently  appeal  to  his  hearers,  and 
sometimes  to  his  opponent :  he  will  represent  the  very 
language  and  manners  of  the  persons  he  is  speaking  of : — ^ 
he  will  introduce  irrational  arid  even  inanimate  beings,  as 
addressing  themselves  to  his  audience  : — he  will,  to  serve 
some  necessary  purpose,  steal  off  their  attention  from  the 
point  in  debate  : — he  will  often  move  them  to  mirth  and 
laughter : — ^he  will  answer  every  thing  which  he  foresees 
will  be  objected  : — he  will  compare  similar  incidents; 
refer  to  past  examples  ;  and,  by   way  of  amplification, 
assign  their  distinguishing  qualities  to  opposite  characters 
and  circumstances  : — he  will  check  an  impertinent  plea, 
which  may  interrupt  his  argument : — he  will  pretend  not 
to  mention  what  he  might  have  urged  to  good  effect : — 
he  will  caution  his  hearers*  against  the  various  artifices  and 
subterfuges,  which  may  be  employed  to  deceive  them : — 
he  will  sometimes  appear  to  speak  with  an  honest  and 
unguarded  freedom  : — he  will  avow  his  resentment :— r-he 
will  intreat : — he  will  earnestly  supplicate  : — ^lie  will  apo- 
logize : — ^he  will  seem  for  a  moment  to  forget  himself  :— 
he  will  express  his  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  deserving, 
and  will  vent  his  execrations  against  notorious  villany  : — 
and  now  and  then  he  will  descend  imperceptibly  to  the 
most  tender  and  insinuating  familiarities. 

To  this  descriptive  summary  of  the  beauties  of  compo- 
sition, its  eloquent  author  adds  a  few  more,  to  which,  he 
says,  the  prator  will  not  fail  to  attend,  such  as  brevity, 
where  the  subject  requires  it  5 — a  lively  and  pathetic  de^ 
scription  of  interesting  events  ; — an  impassioned  exag- 
geration of  important  circumstances  ; — an  earnestness  of 
expression^  which  implies  more  than  is  said  5 — a  well- 
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timed   variety  of  humpr  ;— and   a   happy  Imitation  of 
difFerent  characters  and  dispositions  *. 

All  these  Figures  of  thought  or  sentiment  will  be  found 
exemplified  in  our  proposed  selection  of  popular,  parlia- 
mentary and  judicial  orations ;  but  some  of  them  are  of 
so  much  importance  to  every  public  speaker,  that  a  few 
remarks  may  now  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  pupil  for 
the  easier  discovery  and  imitation  of  thtm  in  his  farther 
progress. 

One  of  the  most  useful  figures  of  rhetoric  is  AmpliJica'T 
tion.  It  consists  in  a  masterly  exaggeration  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  any  object,  which  we  want  to  place  in 
a  strong  light,  whether  a  good  or  a  bad  one. — **  What 
is  an  army,"  says  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  "  without  disr 
cipline,  subordination,  and  obedience  ?  What,  but  a  rabble 
of  licentious  vagrants,  set  free  from  the  common  restraints 
of  decency,  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  labor,  betrayed 
by  idleness  to  debauchery,  and  let  loose  to  prey  upon  the 
people  ?  Such  a  herd  can  only  awe  the.villages,  and  blusr 
ter  in  the  streets ;  but  can  never  be  able  to  oppose  an 
enemy,  or  defend  the  nation  by  which  they  are  sup-r 
ported." 

Sometimes  Amplification  results  frpm  presenting  the 
same  thought  in  difFerent  points  of  view,  to  render  the 
impression  stronger  and  deeper.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
and  Mr.  Burke  eminently  possessed  the  talent  of  re-pro- 
ducing any  valuable  tliought  with  fresh  decorations,  and 
always  with  a  happy  mixture  of  novelty  and  ardor.  Ob- 
serve Nature,  when  our  passions  are  strongly  excit- 
ed» — ^The  same  thought  recurs  incessantly,  and  often 
in  the  same  form.  Art  follows  the  like  course,  but 
varies  a  little  the  external  dress  ;  and  thus  the  important 
idea  is  not  suffered  to  pass  away  like  a  flash  of  lightning^j 
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Wt  being  repeated  again  and  again  with  new  forc6  and 
graces,  sinks  into  the  mind,  and  makes  an  indeliable  im- 
pression* 

It  is  well  observed  by  Longinus,  that  the  effect  of  am- 
plification is  greatly  heightened  by  a  climax,  when  the 
great  incidents  are  heaped  one  upon  another,  till  they 
ascend  by  a  continued  gradation  to  a  summit  of  grandeur. 
Dr.  Smith,  in  a  note,  gives  the  following  example  from 

TiLLOTSON  : 

"  'Tis  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good,  because  that 
is  to  excel  many  others :  'tis  pleasant  to  grow  better,  be- 
cause that  is  to  excel  ourselves :  nay,  'tis  pleasant  even 
to  mortify  and  subdue  our  lusts,  because  that  is  victory : 
Yis  pleasant  to  command  our  appetites  and  passions,  and  to 
keep  them  in  due  order,  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
religion,  because  this  is  eiyipire." 

Interrogations  are  forcible  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of 
others* for  the  justness  of  the  sentiment  which  we  feel,  or 
to  their  understandings  for  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
which  we  want  to  enforce. 

«  Why,"  said  Sir  John  Bernard,  in  iiis  opposition 
to  the  rigorous  measures  for  manning  t?ic  fleet  in  1741, 
«  Why  should  we  imagine  that  the  race  of  men,  for 
whom  these  cruelties  are  preparing,  have  less  sensibility 
tlian  ourselves?  Why  should  we  believe  that  they  will 
suffer  without  complaint,  and  be  injured  without  resent- 
ment ?  Why  should  we  conceive  that  they  will  not  at 
once  deliver  themselves,  and  punish  their  oppressors  by 
deserting  that  coiintry,  where  they  are  considered  as  fe- 
lons, and  laying  hold  on  those  rewards  and  privileges 
which  no  other  government  will  deny  them  ?" 

Images,  visions,  striking  scenes^  and  animated  portraits^ 
all  included   in  the  figure  called  by  rhetoricians  Hy^ 
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potyposiSf  add  considerable  force  to  impassioned  hngliage, 
when,  as  Longinus  suggests,  the  imagination  is  fo  warmed 
and  affected,  that  you  seem  to  behold  yourfelf  the  very 
things  you  are  describing,  and  to  display  them  to  the  life 
before  the  eyei  of  an  audience. 

The  dagger  scene  in  Macbeth  is  a  masterpiece  of  this 
kind.  At  the  instant  that  Macbi^th  is  preparing  for  a 
bloody  act,  the  horror  of  the  deed  disorders  his  senses  j 
and  he  starts  at  frightful  images  that  have  no  reality.  He 
thinks  he  sees  before  him  the  murderous  dagger,  and  calls 
reason  to  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  himself 
that  it  is  mere  fancy — but  in  vain — ^his  mind  is  still  haunt* 
cd  by  the  false  creation ;  and  his  emotions  are  so  strongly 
expressed,  that  the  hearers  and  spectators  are  seized  with 
the  like  visionary  terror.- 

**  Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 

*<  The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee, 

^*  I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still, 

**  Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

**  To  feeling  as  to  sight?   Or  art  thou  but 

f<  A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 

**  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  I 

**  I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

<*  As  this  which  now  I  draw 

f*  Thou  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going; 

**  And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

*<  Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  th'  other  senses, 

^*  Or  else  worth  all  the  rest — I  see  thee  still; 

*<  And,  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood ; 

«*  Which  was  not  so  before — There's  no  such  thing: 

«<  It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

*^  Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 

**  Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

<*  The  curtain'd  sleep :  now  witchcraft  celebrates 

"  Pale  Hecate's  offeringsl;  and  withered  murder, 

f«  Alarura'4 
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•  Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
^*  Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  paee^ 
^^  With  Tarqu  I  n's  ravishing  strides,  to w'rds  his  design 
<*«  Moves  like  a  ghost,^— Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 
**  Jiear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
•'  Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
f*  ^nd  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
**  Which  now  suits  with  it —  ^Jl  bell  rings*) 

*^  I  go,  and  it  is  done:  the  bell  invites  me. 
"  Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell, 
f*  That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.'* 
Sir  Georqe  Saville,  in  his  speech  against  Mr.  Wed- 
J)ERBURNE*s  motioH  for  impressing  seamen  from  every 
protection  in  the  y^ar  1779,  exclaims,  "  Would  the 
learned  Gentleman  not  let  one  father,  one  husband,  one 
brother,  or  one  child  escape,  in  this  general  scene  of  op- 
pression and  injustice!  Methinks  T  hear  the  heart-felt 
shrieks  of  the  miserable  wife  this  instant  piercing  my  ears^ 
and  intreating,  in  accents  of  rage  and  despair,  the  mid- 
night ruflSan  not  to  drag  front  her  side  her  tender  and 
affeftionate  husband,  the  father  of  her  childrm  and  her 
only  support !  I  think  I  hear  the  aged  and  helpless  parent, 
in  accents  of  sinking  woe,  misery,  and  distress  bewailing 
the  loss  of  his  dutiful  and  beloved  son  !  1  confess  1  am 
filled  with  horror  at  the  various  ills  and  miseries  this  in- 
stant inflicting  in  every  part  of  these  kingdoms,  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  law,  justice,  and  humanity  !" 

One  of  those  striking  images^  when  blended  with  an 
argument,  gives  it  almost  irresistible  force.  "  It  was  not 
I,"  said  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  in  his  defence  of  the 
peace  in  1783,  "  It  was  hot  I,  who  voluntarily  yielded 
up  the  independence  of  America  : — -it  was  the  evil  star  of 
Britain  i — it  was  the  blunders  of  a  former  administration : 
I — If,  was  the  power  of  revolted  subjects,  and  the  mighty 
arms  of  the  House  of  Boiirbon." 
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Among  the  moft  brilliant  figures  of  eloquence,  we  may 
ilso  place  Prosopopieia^  or  personification y  which,  attributes 
life,  sensibility,  a£iion,  and  speech  to  the  brute  creation; 
and  even  to  inanimate  objects  ;  and  Apostrophe^  3^hich  i$ 
an  addrefs  to  the  absent,  or  to  the  dead,  as  if  they  were 
present  and  liftening  to  us. 

When  Cicero  introduced  MilO  speaking  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  Prosopopoeia  is  beautifully  delineated : 

«  Should  he,  holding  up  his  bloody  sword,  cry  out, 
'<*  Attend,  I  pray,  hearken,  O  Citizens !  I  have  killed 
Clodius  j  by  this  sword,  and  by  this  right  hand,  I  have 
kept  off  his  rage  from  your  throats,  which  no  laws  no 
courts  of  judicature  could  restrain:  it  is  by  my  means 
that  justice,  equity,  laws,  liberty,  shame,  and  modesty, 
remain  in  the  city." — ^Is  it  to  be  feared  how  the  city  should 
bear  this  declaration  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  in  such  a 
case  would  not  approve  and  commend  it  ?'* 

The  Personification  of  Pride  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man 
admits  of  a  certain  splendor  expressive  of  the  ostentation 
of  the  speaker,  and  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  the  ob- 
jects introduced. 

«  Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine, 
**  Earth  for  whose  use:"  Pride  answers,  "  'Tisfor  nyne, 
«  For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
«*  Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower} 
<<  Annual  for  me  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
*<  The  juice  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew; 
^<  For  me  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings, 
«  For  me  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs, 
*<  Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  Hght  me  rise, 
"  My  fbotftool  cEith,  my  canopy  the  skies.'^ 
Poets  have  been  prodigal  of  this  figure,  but  Orators 
more  sparing. 

As  an  example  of  the  Apostrophe  we  shall  cite  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  one  of  Cicero  in  his  Oration  for  Milo, 
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when  speaking  of  the  death  of  Clodius.    "  O  ye  judges  I 
it  was  not  by  human  counfel,  nor  by  any  thing  less  than 
the  immediate  care  of  the  immortal  gods,  that  this  event 
has  taken  place,   The  very  divinities  themselves,  who  be- 
held that  monster  fall,  seemed  to  be  moved,  and  to  have 
inflicted  their  vengeance  upon  him.     I  appeal  to,  I  call  to 
witness,  yop,  O  ye  hills  and  groves  of  Alba !  you,  the 
demolished  Alban  altars  !  ever  accounted  holy  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  coeval  with  our  religion,  but  which  CLODiuSf 
in  his  mad  fury,  having  first  cut  down,  and  levelled  the 
piost  sacred  groves,  had  sunk  under  heaps  of  common 
buildings ;— r-I  appeal  to  ypu,  I  call  you  to  witnefs,  whe- 
ther your  altars,  your  divinities,  your  powers,  which  he 
had  polluted  with  all  kinds  of  wickedness,  did  not  avenge 
*  themselves  when  this  wretch  was  extirpated  ?  And  thouy 
O  holy  Jupiter!  from  the  height  of  thy  facred  mounts 
whose  lakes,  groves,    and  boundaries,  he  had  so  often 
contaminated  with  his  detestable  impurities  j  and  you,  the 
other  deities,  whom  he  had  infulted,  at  length  opened 
your  eyes  to  punish  this  enormous  oflFender.     By  you,  by 
you,  and  in  your  sight  was  the  slow,  but  the  righteous 
and  merited  vengeance  executed  upon  him." 

Both  Prosopopoeia  and  Apostrophe  were  carried  by  an- 
cient Orators  to  a  greater  degree  of  boldness  than  would 
}}e  allowed  in  modern  composition. 

Examples  of  the  other  figures  will  be  found,  as  before 
intimated,  in  our  selection  of  speeches ;  but  we  cannot 
too  strongly  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  young  orator  the 
remarks  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus  on  the 
difcreet  use  of  those  ornaments. 

Cicero  considers  figures  as  the  chief  sources  of  light,  of 
lustre,  of  energy,  of  beauty  in  language :  he  calls  them 
^he  eyes  of  Eloquence  ;   but,   he  adds,  *<  I  would  not  have 
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€ycs  scattered  over  the  whole  body,  lest  the  other  mem- 
bers should  lose  their  resptctive  functions  *.*' 

Quintilian's  observation  is  exactly  in  the  same  spirit* 
**  As  figures,  he  says,  when  made  use  of  seasonably,  beau- 
tify language,  so,  when  immoderately  sought  after,  they 
become  the  greatest  blemishes.  It  is  ridiculous  to  intro- 
duce them  without  any  regard  to  the  force  of  the  senti- 
ment, or  weight  of  matter ;  but  even  when  proper,  they 
must  not  be  too  crowded.  We  should  first  consider  haw 
fat  they  may  be  suited  to  the  occasion,  the  person,  the 
moment.  As  the  objeft  of  the  greater  part  of  them  is 
to  please  the  fancy,  who  could  endure  an  orator  attempt- 
ing to  excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  passion  in  nicely 
balanced  phrases  and  with  harmonious  cadence  ?  A  man, 
so  solicitous  about  words  cannot  be  very  ftrongly  affected  j 
and  where  art  is  sa  pompously  displayed,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  there  is  much  truth  or  sincerity  f ." 

The  best  method  of  concealing  any  appearance  of  art 
in  figurative  language  is  explained  by  Longinus  with  his 
usual  sagacity  and  precision.  "  A  figure,"  he  observes,  **  is 
most  dexterously  applied,  when  it  cannot  be  discerned 
that  it  id  a  figure.  This  can  only  be  efFefted  by  a  due 
mixtute  of  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic,  which  increases ' 
the  force  and  removes  the  suspicion  that  commonly  at* 
tends  on  the  use  of  figures.  For,  veiled  as  it  were,  and 
wrapt  up  in  such  beauty  and  grandeur,  they  seem  to  dis- 
appear, Jind  securely  to  defy  discovery..  As  the  stars  are 
quite  dimmed  and  obscured,  when  the  sun  breaks  out  in 
all  his  blazing  rays,  so  the  artifices  of  rhetoric  are  en- 

•  Ego  hxc  lumina  oiatioiiis  velut  oculos  quosdam  eloquenliae  credo;  sed 
A«<)ue  oculos  esse  tot*  corpore  velim,  ne  cae'.era  membra  cum  officium 
perdant. 

+  Cum  in  his  rebus,  cura  vcrborum  dcroget  affedlibus  fidcm  j  et  ubicun* 
^u«  ais  oBtentatur,  vcritas  abcsse  videatur. 
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titely  ovctsKadowed  by  the  superior  splendor  of  sublime 
thoughts.  A  parallel  illustration  may  be  drawn  from 
painting  5  for  when  several  colors  of  light  and  shade  arc 
drawn  upon  the  same  surface,  those  of  light  seem  not 
only  to  rise  out  of  the  piece,  but  even  to  be  much  nearer 
to  the  sight :  so  the  sublime  and  pathetic,  either  by  means 
of  a  great  affinity  they  bear  to  the  springs  and  movements 
of  our  souls,  or  by  their  own  superlative  lustre,  always 
outshine  the  adjacent  figures,  whose  art  they  shadow,  and 
whose  appearance  they  cover,  in  a  veil  of  superior  beau- 
ties." 

To  the  above  account  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  of 
.their  judicious  use,  it  may  seem  necessary  to  add  some 
directions  respecting  the  arrangement  of  words,  with  a 
view  to  harmony,  or  the  agreeable  combination  of  sounds. 
But  we  are  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  any  long  details 
on  this  head,  as,  in  the  English  language,  our  words  must 
follow  one  another  in  the  natural  order  of  our  ideas ;  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  few  inversions  allowable  either,  in 
poetry  or  prose  is  easily  acquired  without  rules.  The  ear 
also,  improved  by  reading  our  best  poets  and  orators,  will 
be  .a  sufficiently  accurate  guide  in  the  choice  of  sounds 
and  the  harmonious  structure  of  sentences.  But  we  must 
never  sacrifice  sense  to  sound,  nor  must  we  introduce  any 
superfluous  or  unmeaning  expression,  merely  to  fill  up 
the  chasms  in  a  period,  or  to  give  it  a  smoother  flow,  and 
a  more  tuneful  cadence. 

The  degree  of  exactness  to  which  the  ancients  reduced 
the  modulation,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  their  prose,  as 
well  as  of  their  poetry,  is  indeed  astonishing.  Several 
books  were  written  on  the  subject  by  Demetrius  Pha- 
LAREUS,  DioNYsius  Halicarnassensis,  Cicero,  Quin- 
TiLiAN,  and  LoNGiNUs.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  notes  on  the 
latter,  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  free  language, 
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which  wc  use,  will  not  endure  such  refined  regtilatiofti 
for  fear  of  encumbrance  and  restraint.  Harmony,  indeed, 
it  IS  capable  of  to  a  high  degree,  yet  such  as  flows  not 
from  precepts,  but  from  the  genius  and  judgment  of  com- 
posers. A  good  ear,  he  adds,  is  worth  a  thousand  rules, 
since,  with  it,  the  periods  will  be  rounded  and  sweetened ; 
and,  without  it,  all  endeavours  will  be  vain  and  incflfcc- 
tual. 

But  though  the  rules  of  harmony,  laid  down  with  so 
much  care  and  minuteness  by  those  celebrated  Greek  and 
Roman  critics,  would  be  of  very  little  service  to  the  Eng- 
lish orator,  we  cannot  so  rapidly  pass  over  their  valuable 
instructions  on  a  variety  of  other  nnportant  topics.  Among 
these,  we  have  now  to  notice  Cicero's  remarks  on  Styhf 
which  hold  good  in  every  language,  and  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  or  too  earnestly  inculcated  in  the  study  of 
eloquence.  By  Style  is  meant  the  manner,  the  tone,  the 
color,  the  character,  that  prevails  in  a  piece  of  composi- 
tion, or  in  any  part  of  it.  There  are  three  sorts  of  ^ style, 
the  simple,  the  middling,  and  the  sublime.  Cicero,  in 
order  to  render  his  description  of  each  of  them  more  ani- 
mated, has  given  us  the  portraits  of  three  orators,  one  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity  and  ease,  the  second  for  peace- 
ful and  unaspiring  mediocrity,  the  third  for  copiousness, 
elevation,  and  energy;  and  has  shewn  how  perfe£t  elo- 
quence results  from  the  admirable  combination  of  the 
three  different  powers.  Let  us  view  those  finished  mo- 
dels of  excellence  in  regular  succession. 

As  the  simple  and  easy  speaker  imitates  the  language 
of  common  conversation,  he  differs  from  persons  unskilled 
in  eloquence  rather  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  For  this 
reason,  those  who  hear  him,  though  they  know  no  more 
of  the  art  of  speaking  than  children,  yet  feel  a  confidence 
that  they  can  exprefs  themselves  in  the  same  manner;  and 
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the  unaffeftcd  simplicity  of  his  language  appears  very  imi- 
table  to  an  ignorant  observer,  though  nothing  will  be 
found  less  so  by  him  who  makes  the  trial.  For,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  though  his  veins  are  not  over-flocked 
with  blood,  his  juices  must  be  sound  and  good;  and 
though  he  is  not  possessed  of  any  extraordinary  strength, 
he  must  have  a  healthy  constitution.  For  this  purpose, 
we  must  first  release  him  from  the  shackles  of  harmonious 
modulation;  for  there  is,  you  know,  a  kind  of  modula- 
lation  to  be  observed  by  an  orator,  which  we  shall  treat 
of  in  the  sequel,  but  it  is  to  be  used  in  a  different  species 
of  eloquence,  not  in  the  present.  His  language,  there- 
fore, must  be  free  and  unconfined,  but  not  loose  and  irre- 
gular, that  he  may  appear  to  walk  at  ease,  without  reeling 
or  tottering.  He  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  making  all 
his  expressions  exaftly  coalesce  v  for  those  breaks,  which 
are  made  by  a  collision  of  vowels,  have  now  and  then  an 
agreeable  effeft,  and  betray  the  far  from  unpleasing  ne- 
gligence of  a  man  more  solicitous  about  things  than  words. 
But  though  he  is  not  to  labor  at  a  measured  flow  and  a 
masterly  arrangement  of  his  words,  he  must  be  careful  in 
other  respects.  For  even  those  small  and  inconsiderable 
objects  are  not  to  be  treated  carelessly,  but  rather  with  a 
sort  of  designed  negligence ;  for,  as  some  females  are 
more  Becoming  in  a  dishabille,  so  this  artless  kind  of  elo- 
quence has  her  charms,  though  she  appears  in  an  undress. 
There  is  something  in  both  which  renders  them  agreeable^ 
wrthout  striking  the  eye.  Here  therefore  all  the  glitter 
of  ornament,  like  that  of  jewels  and  diamonds,  must  be 
laid  aside ;  nor  must  we  apply  even  the  crisping  iron  to 
curl  the  hair :  there  must  be  no  paint,  no  washes,  no  ar- 
tificial white  or  red  ;  but  neatness  and  elegance  must  be 
our  only  aim.  Our  style  must  be  pure  and  correct :  wc 
must  speak  with  clearness  and  prcQision,  and  be  always 
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attentive  to  appear  in  character.  There  is  dfie  things  iioW'* 
ever,  which  must  never  be  omitted,  and  which  is  reckoned 
by  Fheophrastus  to  be  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  com-* 
position,  I  mean  that  sweet  and  flowing  ornament,  a  plen- 
tiful intermixture  of  lively  sentiments,  which  seem  to 
result  from  a  natural  fund  of  good  Sense,  and  are  parti- 
cularly graceful  in  the  orator  we  are  now  describing.  But 
he  will  be  very  modest  in  using  the  stores  or  furniture  o^ 
eloquence ;  for  we  have  a  kind  of  furniture  belonging  to 
us,  which  consists  in  the  various  ornaments  both  of  our 
sentiments  and  language.  The  ornaments  of  language 
are  two-fold  :  the  one  relates  to  words,  as  they  (land 
singly  5  and  the  other,  as  they  are  connected  together. 
A  single  word  is  then  said  to  be  well  chosen  out  of  these 
which  are  proper  and  in  common  use,  when  jt  sounds 
agreeably,  and  is  the  best  which  could  have  been  taken  to 
express  our  meaning.  Among  borrowed  and  figurative 
words,  or  those  which  are  not  used  in  their  literal  sense, 
we  may  reckon  the  metaphory  the  metonomyy  and  the  rest 
of  the  tropes y  as  also  compounded  and  new-made  words, 
and  such  as  are  obsolete  and  out  of  date  j  but  obsolete 
words  should  rather  be  considered  as  proper  ones,  with 
this  only  difference  that  we  seldom  make  use  of  them* 
As  to  words  in  connection^  these  also  may  be  considered 
as  ornamental,  when  they  have  a  certain  gracefulness 
which  would  be  deftroyed  by  changing  their  order,  though 
the  meaning  would  still  remain  the  same;  but  with  regard 
to  the  ornaments  of  thought  or  sentiment,  which  lose  no- 
thing of  their  beauty  by  varying  the  position  of  the  words, 
they  are  indeed  very  numerous,  though  only  a  few  of  them 
are  remarkably  striking. 

The  orator  then,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  simpli- 
city of  his  manner,  always  implying  correctness  and  ele- 
gance, will  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  new  words,  easy  and 
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modest  in  his  metaphors,  and  very  cautloils  in  the  use  of 
words  which  are  antiquated  5  and  as  to  the  other  orna- 
ments of  language  and  sentiment,  he  will  be  equally 
plain  and  reserved*  But,  in  the  use  of  metaphors,  he 
will  perhaps  take  greater  liberties,  because  they  are  fre- 
quently introduced  in  conversation,  not  only  by  wdl-bred 
men,  but  even  by  rustics  and  peasants ;  for  we  often  hear 
say,  that  the  vintf  shoots  out  its  buds,  that  the  fields  afe 
thirsty^  the  corn  lively^  and  the  grain  rich  and  flourishing. 
Such  expressions  are  indeed  rather  bold ;  but  the  resefn- 
blance  between  the  metaphor  and  the  object  is  either  re- 
markably obvious,  or  when  the  latter  has  no  proper  name 
to  express  it,  the  metaphor  is  so  far  from  appearing  to  be 
labored,  that  we  seem  to  use  it*  merely  to  explain  our 
meaning.  This  therefore  is  an  ornament,  in  which  our 
artless  orator  may  indulge  himself  rather  freely,  yet  not 
so  openly  as  in  the  diffusive  and  lofty  species  of  eloquence ; 
for  that  indecorum,  which  is  best  understood  by  compa- 
ring it  with  its  opposite  quality,  will  even  here  be  visible, 
when  a  metaphor  is  too  conspicuous,  or  when  this  simple 
and  dispassionate  sort  of  language  is  interrupted  by  a  bold 
ornament,  which  would  have  been  proper  enough  in  a 
different  kind  of  style. 

As  to  that  sort  of  ornament  which  regards  the  position 
pf  words,  and  embellishes  it  with  those  studied  graces^ 
which  are  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  so  many  attitudes 
of  language,  and  are  therefore  called  figures^  a  name 
which  is  likewise  extended  to  the  flowers  of  sentiment^ 
the  orator  before  us  will  make  use  even  of  this,  though 
with  great  caution  and  moderation.  He  will  conduct 
himself  as  if  he  was  setting  out  an  entertainment ;  and 
while  he  carefully  avoids  a  splendid  magnificence,  he  will 
not  only  be  plain  and  frugal,  but  neat  and  elegant,  and 
make  his  choice  accordingly ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  gen- 
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teel  parsimony,  by  which  his  chara£ler  is  distinguis'hedfroiil ' 
that  of  others.     He  will  therefore  avoid  the  more  conspi- 
cuous ornaments  above-mentioned,  such  as  the  contrast- 
ing or  opposing  of  word  to  word,-— coocluding  the  several 
members  of  a  sentence  with  the  same  cadence,  or  confin- 
ing them  to  the  same  measure,-— and  all  the  studied  pret^ 
tinesses  ivhich  are  formed  by  the  change  of  a  letter,  or  an 
artful  play  of  sound,— that,  if  possible,  there  may  not  be 
the  slightest  appearance  or  even  su^icion  of  a  design  to 
please.     As  to  those  repetitions,  which  require  an  earnest 
and  forcible  exertion  of  the  voice,  these  also  would  be 
equally  out  of  character  in  this  humble  species  of  style  ; 
but  he  may  use  the  ether  ornaments  at  his  pleasure,  pro^ 
vided  he  checks  and  interrupts  the  flow  of  his  language, 
and  softens  it  off  by  using  familiar  expressions,  and  such 
metaphors  as  are  plain  and  obrioos-.'  Nay,  even  as  to  the 
figures  of  sentiment,  he  may  sometimes  indulge  in  those 
which  are  not  remarkably  bold  and  striking*     Thus,  for 
inftance,  wc  must  not  allow  him  to  introduce  the  republic 
as  speaking,  nor  to  fetch  up  the  dead  from  their  graves, 
nor  to  crowd  a  multitude  of  ideas  mto  the  same  period. 
These  efforts  demand  a  firmer  constitution,  and  should 
neither  be  required  nor  expected  from  the  simple  orator 
before  us  j  for,  as  to  his  voice,-  so  likewise  in  bis  language, 
he  should  be  ever  easy  and  composed :  yet  there  are  many 
of  the  nobler  ornaments  which  may  be  admitted  even 
here,  though  always  m  a  plainer  and  nrjore  artless  habit 
than  in  any  other  species  of  eloquence ;  for  such  is  the 
character  we  have  assigned  him :  his  gesture  abo  will  be 
neither  pompous  nor  theatrical,  but  consist  in  a  moderate 
znd  easy  sway  of  the  body,  and  derive  much  of  its  eificacy 
from  the  countenanee, — not  a  stiff  and  affected  counte* 
nance,  but  such  a  ooe  as  handsomely  corresponds^  with 
his  seiuimenta* 
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Tills  kind  of  oratory  will  likewise  be  frequently  en- 
livened by  those  turns  of  wit  and  pleasantryi  which  in 
•peaking  have  a  much  greater  effect  than  is  iniagined. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  them  s  the  one  consisting  in  smart 
sayings  and  quick  repartees,  and  the  other  in  what  is  call- 
ed humor.  Our  orator  will  make  use  of  both ;  of  the  lat- 
ter in  his  narratives,  to  make  them  lively  and  entertaining  ; 
and  of  the  other  either  in  giving  or  retorting  a  stroke  of 
ridicule,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  but  the  powers 
of  which  arc  not  to  be  employed  too  often,  lest  we  sink 
into  scurrility  ;— »-nor  in  loose  and  indecent  language,  lest 
we  degenerate  into  wantonness  and  buffoonery, — -nor 
with  the  least  degree  of  petulance  and  abuse,  lest  we  ap- 
pear audacious  and  ill-bred,— ^nor  levelled  against  the  un- 
fortunate, le^t  we  incur  the  censure  of  inhumanity,^ — ^nor 
against  atrocious  crimes,  lest  we  raise  a  laugh  where  we 
ought  to  excite  abhorrence,-^nor,  in  the  last  place,  should 
they  be  used  unseasonably,  or  when  the  character  either 
of  the  speaker  or  the  hearer,  and  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  forbid  it;  otherwise  we  should  grossly 
fail  in  that  decorum,  of  which  we  haVe  already  said  so 
oiuch  *.  We  should  likewise  avoid  all  affected  witticisms^ 
which  appear  not  to  be  thrown  out  occasionally,  but  to 
be  dragged  from  the  closet  •,  for  such  are  generally  cold 
and  insipid*     It  is  also  improper  to  jest  upoti  our  friends^ 

•  There  is  nothing  which  Ciciro  so  earnestly  inculcates  as  an  atten* 
tion  to  decorum,  a  just  8ens«  of  which  is  not  less  important  in  speech  than 
in  any  other  part  of  our*  conduct.  It  is  through  an  ignorance  of  this,  h« 
says,  that  people  eit  most  frequently  j  for  ike  same  strain  of  language 
and  of  sentiment  cannot  be  sutied  to  every  fortune,  every  rank,  every  age, 
every  place,  time,  or  a»id:ence.  We  should  always  consider  what  is  becom- 
lAg  in  every  part  of  a  discourse,  as  well  as  in  every  action  of  life— what  ii 
Buggesied  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,— m  hat  is  consistent  with  the  charac« 
Kxs  of  ihoie  who  speak,  and  of  those  who  hear. 
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or  upon  persons  of  quality,  or  to  give  any  strokes  of  wit 
which  may  appear  ill-natured  or  malicious.  We  should 
aim  only  at  our  enemies,  and  even  at  these,  not  upon 
every  occasion,  or  without  any  distinction  of  character, 
or  with  the  same  invariable  turn  of  ridicule.  Under  these 
lestrictions,  our  artless  orator  will  play  off  his  wit  and 
humor. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  I  have  formed  of  a  simple  and  an 
easy  speaker,  who  is  likewise  a  very  masterly  one. 

But  there  is  a  second  character,  more  diffusive  and 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  simple  and  artless  one  we 
have  been  describing,  though  considerably  inferior  to  that 
copious  and  all-commanding  eloquence  that  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  sequel.  In  this  second  or  intermediate  kind, 
though  there  is  but  a  moderate  exertion  of  the  nerves  and 
-sinews  of  oratory,  there  is  abundance  of  melody  and 
sweetness.  It  is  much  fuller  and  richer  than  the  close  and 
accurate  style  above  mentioned,  but  less  elevated  than  the 
pompous  and  diffusive :  all  the  ornaments  of  lauguage 
may  be  employed  in  it  without  reserve ;  and  the  flow  of 
the  numbers  should  be  ever  soft  and  harmonious.  Many 
of  the  Greeks  have  practised  it  with  success  5  but,  in  my 
opinion,  they  must  all  yield  the  palm  to  Demetrius  Pha- 
LEREUS,  whose  eloquence  is  ever  mild  and  placid,  and  be- 
spangled with  a  most  elegant  variety  of  metaphors  and  other 
tropes,  like  so  many  stars.  By  metaphors  I  mean  expres- 
sions, which,  either  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  or  through 
the  natural  poverty  of  our  language,  are  removed,  and,  as 
it  were,  transplanted  from  their  proper  objects  to  others, 
by  way  of  similitude.  As  to  tropes  in  general,  they  arQ 
particular  forms  of  expression,  in  which  the  proper  name 
of  a  thing  is  supplied  by  another,  which  conveys  the  same 
meaning,  but  is  borrowed  from  its  adjuncts  or  effects. — 
»  Thii 
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This  speeies  of  eloquence,  I  mean  the  middling  or  tem- 
perate, is  likewise  embellished  with  all  the  brilliant  fi- 
gures of  language,  and  many  of  the  figures  of  sentiment. 
By  this,  moreover,  the  most  extensive  and  refined  topics 
of  science  are  handsomely  unfolded,  and  all  the  weapons 
of  argument  arc  employed  without  violence.  But  what 
need  have  I  to  say  more  ?  Such  speakers  are  the  common 
offspring  of  philosophy  ;  and  were  the  nervous  and  more 
striking  orator  to  keep  out  of  sight,  these  alone  would 
fully  answer  our  wishes  ;  for  they  are  masters  of  a  bril- 
liant, a  florid,  a  picturesque,  and  a  well -wrought  style, 
which  is  interwoven  with  all  thS  beautiful  embroidery 
both  of  language  and  sentiment:. 

The  third  character  is  the  extensive,  the  copious,  the 
majestic  orator,  who  possesses  the  powers  of  eloquence  in 
their  full  extent.  This  is  the  man  whose  enchanting  and 
diffusive  language  is  so  much  admired  by  listening  nations, 
that  they  have  tamely  suffered  eloquence  to  rule  the  world  j 
— ^but  an  eloquence  whose  course  is  rapid  and  sonorous  I 
an  eloquence  which  every  one  gazes  at,  and  admires,  and 
despairs  to  equal! — ^This  is  the  eloquence  that  bends 
and  sways  the  passions  ! — This  is  the  eloquence  that  alarms^ 
and  sooths  them  at  pleasure  ! — ^This  is  the  eloquence  thal( 
sometimes  tears  up  all  before  it  like  a  whirlwind ;  and,  atj 
other  times,  steals  impreceptibly  upon  the  senses,  and 
probes  to  the  bottom  of  the  heart — the  eloquence  that 
engrafts  opinions  which  are  new,  and  eradicates  the  old  5 
but  yet  is  widely  different  from  the  two  characters  above- 
mentioned. 

He  who  exerts  himself  in  the  simple  and  accurate  cha- 
racter, and  speaks  neatly  and  smartly,  without  aiming  any 
higher,  he,  by  this  alone,  if  carried  to  perfection,  becomes 
a  great,  if  not  the  greatest  of  orators  j  nor  does  he  walk 
F  3  upon 
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upon  slippery  ground,  sO  that  if  he  has  but  learned  to 
read  firm,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  falling.     Also  the  middle 
kind  of  orator,  who  is  distinguished  by  his  equability, 
provided  he  only  draws  up  his*fetdes  to  advantage,  fears  not 
the  perilous  and  doubtful  hazards  of  a  public  exhibition  ^ 
and^  though,  sometimes  he  may  not  succeed  to  his  wishes, 
yet  he  is  never  exposed  to  an  absolute  defeat ;  for,  as  he 
never  soars,  his  fall  must  be  inconsiderable.     But  the  ora* 
tor  whom  we  regard  as  the  Prince  of  his  profession,  the 
nervous,  the  fierce,  the  flaming  orator,  if  he  is  bom  for 
this  alone,  and  only  practises  and  applies  himself  to  this, 
without  tempering  hfs  copiousness  with  the  two  inferior 
characters  of  eloquence,  is  of  all  others  the  most  con* 
temptible.     For  the  plain  and  simple  orator,  as  speaking 
acutely  and  expertly,  has  an  appearance  of  wisdom  and 
good  sense ;  and  the  middle  kind  of  orator  is  sufficient]]^ 
recommended  by  his  sweetness  ;  but  the  copious  and  dif- 
fusive speaker,  if  he  has  no  other  qualification,  will  scarce- 
ly appear  to  be  in  his  senses.     For  he  who  can  say  no-' 
thing  calmly,  nothing  gently,  nothing  methodically,  no- 
thing clearly,  distinctly,  or  humorously,  (though  a  num-p 
ber  of  causes  should  be  so  managed  throughout,  and  others 
in  one  or  more  of  their  parts,)  he,  moreover,  who  proceeds 
to  amplify  and  exaggerate  without  preparing  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  will  appear  to  rave  before  men  of  under- 
standing, and  to  reel,  like  a  person  intoxicated,  ii;!  the 
midst  of  sober  company. 

lie  then  is  an  orator  indeed,  "v^ho  can  ^peak  upon  hum- 
ble subjects  with  simplicity  and  art, — upon  weighty  ones 
with  energy  and  pathos,— and  upon  those  of  middling 
Jmport  with  calmness  and  moderation*. 

*  These  extracts  afe  taken  with  very  few  -aheraiions  from  Jones's  tran- 
I     sUuon  t>l  Cicero's  **  Orator  ad  ^tuii>i." 
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A«allthesmalIervarietiesof  styleareabsorbedorincluded 
in  those  three  grand  distinctions,  instead  of  vainly  attempt-^ 
ing  to  throw  any  new  light  on  a  subject  illustrated  by  the 
full  blaze  of  Cicero's  genius,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain 
the  method  which  I  have  found  by  experience  best  calcu- 
lated to  form  the  style  of  youth,  and  to  put  their  talents 
to  the  utmost  stretch  of  improving  exertion. 

I  am  surprised  that  teachers  have  not  been  often  struck 
with  the  bad  effect  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  boys 
books  of  extracts^  or  selections  from  the  works  of  admired 
writers,  and  making  them  get  by  heart  the  most  striking 
passages  as  ornaments  of  the  memory.  Such  a  practice  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  fill  their  minds  with  a  confused  jumble 
of  splendid  images,  to  vitiate  their  taste  j  and,  when  they  take 
che  pen  in  hand,  to  make  them  disfigure  their  own  writings 
by  strained  attempts  at  something  very  fine  and  brilliant,  in 
imitation  of  what  they  have  been  taught  to  admire.  They  are 
accustomed  to  look  at  prominent  beauties,  and  never  think 
of  the  less  remarkable  but  more  useful  parts,  which  form, 
the  ground  of  the  whole,  and  out  of  which  all  real  beau* 
ties  must  naturally  arise.  No  wonder,  that  such  a  course 
of  reading  and  study  should  produce  a  great  number  of 
pedants  and  coxcombs  !  *«  Distilled  books,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  "  are  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things/' 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  direct  the 
attention  of  youth  to  every  part  of  a  good  speech,  a  good 
essay,  a  good  work,  in  order  to  mark  the  easy  transitions 
of  the  orator  or  the  writer  from  one  style  to  another,  as  . 
the  varying  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  sentiments  may 
require.  The  best  books  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  boy,  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  to  read  pretty  well, 
and  begin  to  understand  what  he  reads,  are  the  Spectator, 
because  he  will  find  there  perfect  models  of  that  elegant 
$ixi}^\\c\tY  of  language,  the  attainment  of  which  should  be 
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the  first  object  of  literary  pursuit.  Read  every  essay  with 
him,  and  endeavour,  in  the  way  of  agreeable  conversation, 
to  make  him  observe  the  peculiarities  of  manner  that  mark 
each  of  the  different  writers.  You  must  continue  this 
amusing  exercise  til)  he  can  readily  distinguish  their  re-« 
spectiye  productions,  particularly  those  ofADDisoN,  when 
you  will  have  juster  cause  to  rejoice  at  his  proficiency, 
than  if  he  could  repeat  from  memory  half  the  Beauties  of 
the  Poets. 

This  method  of  reading  the  Spectator,  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  pupil's  taste  and  judgment,  must 
be  continued  for  a  year  at  least,  as  I  would  only  have  him 
to  read  one  Number  every  day,  so  that  it  may  appear  like 
a  pleasant  relaxation  from  his  other  School  duties.  After 
going  through  the  whole  of  the  eight  volumes  twice,  he 
will  derive  much  benefit  from  reading  a  third  time  the 
papers  only  that  were  written  by  Addison,  in  order  to 
catch,  if  possible,  some  of  the  writer's  spirit,  and  to  be- 
come familiar  with  his  mode  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  ar- 
ranging and  expressing  his  thoughts.  Then,  and  not  be- 
fore, the  pupil's  exercises  may  be  changed  from  the  study 
to  the  imitation  of  his  favorite  author ;  in  which  attempt 
you  can  render  him  essential  service  by  the  following  me- 
thod. 

Fix  upon  any  of  the  Numbers,  with  .which  you  have 
perceived  that  your  scholar  is  highly  pleased,  and  shew 
him  how  to  make  a  good  analysis  of  it ;  and,  in  a  few 
days  after,  when  the  exact  words  of  the  original  may  be 
supposed  to  have  escaped  his  memory,  let  him  endeavour 
to  fill  up  the  analysis  ;  and  then  compare  his  pwn  lan- 
guage with  that  of  Adpison.  These  exercises  frequently 
repeated  will  bring  a  boy  of  any  abilities  nearer  and  near- 
er to  the  wished«for  resemblance ;  and  will  also  give  him 
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a  lasting  didike  to  the  incorrectness,  inelegance,  turgidity, 
or  affectation  of  other  writers. 

Every  Tutor  will  readily  perceive  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
confine  youthful  genius  to  servile  imitation,  but  to  place 
the^  purest  models  before  the  student,  and  give,  at  the 
same  time,  full  scope  to  his  own  originality.  I  have  entered 
into  minuter  details  on  this  head,  because  I  think  that  it  is 
too  much  neglected.  But  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  trea- 
tise on  education,  nor  do  I  wish  to  interfere  with  the  au- 
thority of  any  Teacher  in  the  farther  direction  of  his  pu- 
,  pil's  studies.  What  I  have  said  of  the  best  method  of 
imitating  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Addison,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  attainment  of  any  other  style,  or  the  imitation 
of  any  other  writer.  Extensive  reading  and  imitative 
essays  will  gradually  prepare  the  student  for  bolder  at- 
tempts at  original  composition.  Whatever  may  be  his 
favorite  pursuit,  let  him  fix  his  eye  upon  some  illustrious 
leader  in  the  same  walk  j  and  when  he  feek  his  own 
strength,  let  him  exert  it  with  all  the  ardor  of  noble  emu- 
lation. The  preference  which  he  gives  to  a  congenial 
writer,  will  not  hinder  him  from  availing  himself  of  the 
thoughts  and  productions  of  others,  which  he  knows  how 
to  assimilate  to  his  own  style,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
vigorous  and  well-exercised  stomach  converts  different 
sorts  of  food  into  one  current  of  nutritious  fluid. 


SECT.  IV. 

O^   THE    FOURTH   ESSENTIAL    FUNCTION   OF   THE 
ORATOR. 

I  BEFORE  observed  that  the  old  Rhetoricians  included 
in  the   word  Pronunciation  every  thhig  that  related    to 
ypice,  loolf ,  and  gesture,  or  what  are  the  same  things,  ut- 
terance. 
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terancc,  expression  of  counteDance^and  action.  We  now 
more  frequently  make  use  of  the  word  E/ocutian  in  the 
like  comprehensive  sense ;  and  volumes  upon  volumes  have 
been  M^ritten  to  facilitate  so  useful  and  important  an  ac- 
complishment. Such  a  multitude  of  rules  and  instruct 
tions,  however,  serve  only  to  give  an  appearance  of  diffi* 
culty  to  an  attainment  which  may  be  acquired  with  great 
case  and  pleasure.  The  principles  of  a  just  and  graceful 
delivery  are  not  many,  and  may  be  fully*illustrated  in  half 
a  dozen  lessons :  they  do  not  depend  upon  caprice,  up- 
on fancy,  or  fashion :  they  arc  founded  in  nature :  they 
despise  the  aid  of  artificial  ornaments;  and  are  always 
'most  impressive,  when  laid  before  us  in  their  own  ge» 
puine  simplicity^ 

VA  slow,  distinct  articulation  is  obviously  the  first  re- 
quisite. The  (nest  sallies  of  wit  and  humor,  all  the  force 
of  the  most  persuasive  arguments,  would  be  lost  in  a  con- 
fused, cluttering  rapidity  of  utterance,  Any  bad  habit  of 
this  sort  must  be  corrected  before  we  can  aspire  to  higher 
graces ;  but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  assured,  that 
lisping,  stammering,  and  most  of  the  other  impediments 
of  speech,  which  are  often  falsely  ascribed  to  nature,  pro- 
ceed wholly  from  the  nursery,  and  will  yield  ta  judicious 
and  persevering  correctives.  Here  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing a  wish,  that,  in  the  choice  of  a  nurse,  a  little  attention 
would  always  be  paid  to  her  tones  of  voice  and  her 
language,  as  well  as  to  the  physical  properties  of  hey 
breast-milk.  From  her  and  from  the  mother  the  child  is 
to  learn  the  first  elements  of  speech  ;  iind  the  impressions 
then  received,  whether  favorable  or  the  contrary,  will  not 
be  very  easily  effaced.  **  It  is  a  circumstance  of  great  imn 
portance,"  says  Cicero,  <V  what  sort  of  people  we  arc 
UTsed  to  converse  with  at  home,  especially  in  the  more  ear-. 
}y  part  of  JifjPi  and  what  sort  pf  language  we  have  been  ac-» 
7,  cu}»tomc<jl 
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customed  to  hear  from  our  tutors  and  patents,  not  except- 
ing the  mother.  We  have  all  read  the  letters  of  Cornelia, 
and  are  satisfied  that  her  sons  were  not  so  much  nurtur- 
ed in  their  mother's  lap,  as  in  the  elegance  and  purity  of 
her  language  *." 

But  to  resume  our  explanation  of  the  principles  of  a  just 
and  graceful  delivety,  it  is  not  enough  to  make  o*4rselve« 
clearly  and  distinctly  heard.  An  uniform  sameness  cf  tone 
would  soon  tire,  would  soon  disgust  the  ear.  Besides,  it  would 
be  expecting  too  great  a  tribute  of  politeness  from  others  to 
suppose  them  alive  and  awake  to  every  thing  we  may  have 
to  say.  We  must  therefore  seem  to  favor  their  indolence 
and  languor,  by  passing  in  a  low  tone  and  hasty  manner 
over  the  less  important  parts,  and  raising  the  voice  on 
those  words  only  which  are  peculiarly  dear  to  us ;  upon 
which  the  whole  stress  of  the  observation  or  sentiment 
refts ;  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  take  care  by  the  most 
-commanding  sound  to  rouse  the  attention  of  our  hearers. 

If  all  men  were  philosophers, — if  we  were  all  insus* 
ceptible  of  emotions  and  passions, — ^and  were  constantly 
swayed  by  the  cool,  temperate  influence  of  reason  alone^ 
— ^then  a  clear  distinct  utterance,  and  a  forcible  empha* 
sis,  would  require  no  farther  graces  to  constitute  an  im- 
pressive mode  of  delivery.  But  we  know  from  experience, 
that,  in  general,  we  must  gain  the  hearts  of  men,  before 
we  can  hope  to  convince  their  understandings : — we  must 
not  leave  ttem  cool  approvers  of  our  counsels,  but  hurry 
them  on  with  irresistible  impetuosity : — the  glowing  words 
must  often  be  charged  with  electric  fire,  to  fotcc  their 
way  to  the  inmoft  recesses  of  the  soul. 

'. — p^-— «  This  magic  art  ^ 

**  Must  strike  each  string  that  vibrates  on  the  heart : 
**  With  taste,  with  judgment,  energy  refin'd, 
f<  Must  tr^ce  the  various  passions  of  the  mind : 

f  pe  Claris  Oialoribus, 

«  Must 
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^'  Must  to  the  powVs  of  genius  vigor  give, 

**  And  bid  each  animated  sentence  live." 

Altered  from  Sheridan'. 
To  acquire  then  such  a  compass  and  variety  in  the  tones 
of  the  voice,  as  to  adapt  them  with  ease  to  every  senti- 
ment, is  the  last  attainment  in  the  art  of  reading  well. 
But  let  us  here  point  out  a  very  common  mistake  with 
many  persons,  whose  voices  are  in  other  respects  sweet 
and  expressive.  From  a  false  notion  of  melody,  they 
adopt  a  singing  tone^  and  by  the  uniformly  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  voice,  compose  us  to  sleep,  with  their 
tuneful  lullabies.  Pope's  remarks  on  true  harmony  in 
versification  are  equally  applicable  to  the  just  modulations 
of  the  voice  in  reading  and  speaking  : 

"  'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  ofFenec, 
•*  The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
**  Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
**  And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  number  flows : 
**  But,  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
"  The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
**  When  AjAx  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
**  The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow : 
**  Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
"  Flies  o'er  th'unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 
**  Hear  how  Timotheus'  vary 'd  lays  surprise, 
** .  And  bid  alternate  passions  fall,  and  rise  ! 
**  While,  at  each  change,  the  Son  of  Lybian  Jove 
**  Now  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love  : 
**  Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  trembling  fury  glow, 
**  Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow ! 
**  Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
,        **  And  the  world'^  victor  stood  subdu'd  by  sound." 

Essay  on  Criticism. 

It  is  presumed  that  all  the  precepts  which  have  been 
laid  down  with  endless  detail  on  the  art  of  reading  and 
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Speaking,  as  far  a^  respects  utterance,  may  be  reduced 
to  three  head«  now  explained,  a  distinA  articulation,  a 
just  emphasis^  and  the  well-varied  tones  of  sentiment  and 
the  passions.  Nothing  therefore  remains  to  be  added  but 
a  few  remarks  on  the  astonishing  efFeft  of  proper  looks 
and  gestures.  From  these,  language  derives  its  most  ir- 
resistible power :  it  is  sure  to  enter  the  heart,  when  the 
rounds  are  accompanied  with  action — when  the  eye  and 
tlie  ear  receive  the  impression  at  the  same  instant. 

Demosthenes  having  been  asked  what  was  the  first 
and  most  essential  qualification  of  a  public  speaker,  an« 
«wered,  Action.  Being  asked,  what  was  the  second,  he 
replied  as  before.  Action,  Being  asked^  what  was  the 
third,  he  answered  again,  Action — still  continuing  to  make 
the  same  reply  till  they  had  done  questioning  him,  giving 
them  to  understand,  that,  without  action,  all  the  other 
qualifications  of  a  speaker  were  to  be  considered  as  of  little 
er  no  moment,^ — a  truth  which  he  himself  had  been  taught 
too  sensibly  not  to  abide  by  it  for  ever.  After  intense 
application  to  private  study,  aad  notwithstanding  the  un- 
common vigor  of  his  genius,  and  the  matchless  energy  of 
his  language,  he  was  ill -received  by  the  people  till  he 
learned  how  to  manage  his  weapons, — how  to  direct  his 
thunder, — how  to  rouse  or  allay  the  passions  at  pleasure 
by  the  powers  of  utterance  and  action.  On  the  mortify- 
ing failure  of  his  first  attempt  to  speak  in  public,  a  Player 
of  his  acquaintance  made  him  sensible  of  his  defect,  and 
clearly  discovered  to  him  that,  without  animatjcd  gestures^ 
the  most  beautiful  l.inguage  mayi^e  compared  to  a  lifeless 
corpse,  and  is  more  likely  to  chill  the  hearer  than  to  warm 
and  transport  him. 

The  ancients  had  a  large  collection  of  precepts  for  re- 
gulating the  tones  and  gestures  of  persons  w^o  were  to 
^peak  in  public  \  ^nd  some  modern  writers  have  increased 
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the  number  of  rule$  by  observations  of  their  own.  But 
the  spirit  of  them  is  compressed  in  a  few  senterrces  by 
Shakespeare.  This  admirable  painter  of  human  life  had 
often  seen,  with  heart-felt  vexation,  his  finest  portraits^ 
or,  to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  his  most  finished  charac- 
ters cruelly  murdered  by  the  ignorance  or  affectation  of 
the  performers.  He  therefore  took  an  opportunity  of  indi- 
rectly censuring  their  blunders,  in  the  following  instruc- 
tions to  a  company  of  players  j  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Hamlet.  ^ 

^*  Speak  the  fpeech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to 
you,^  trippingly  on  the  tongue  :  but,  if  you  mouth  it,  as 
many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  towi^-crier  had 
•poke  my  lines.  And  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with 
your  hand,  thus :  but  use  all  gently  •,  for,  in  the  very  tor- 
rent, tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  pas- 
sion, you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may 
give  it  smoothness.  Oh  \  it  oifends  me  to  the  soul,  when 
I  hear  a  robufteous,  periwig-pated  fellow,  tear  a  passion 
to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings* 
It  out-herods  Herod  :  pray  you,  avoid  it. 

«  Be  not  too  tame,  neither ;  but  let  your  own  discre- 
tion be  your  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the 
word  to  the  action,  with  this  special  observance,  that  you 
o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature  :  for  any  thing  so  over- 
done is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  the  end  of  which 
both  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to 
nature, — to  shew  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her 
own  image,  and  the  ^ery  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure.  Now  this  overdone,  or  come 
tardy  of,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but 
make  the  judicious  griev,e,  the  censure  of  one  of  which 
must,  in  your  judgment,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre^of 
others." 

Though 
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Though  I  before  expressed  my  disapprobation  of  the 
common'  custom  of  loading  the  memories  of  boys  with 
tales  irtd  precepts,  yet  I  would  have  the  young  practi- 
tioner in  Elocution  get  by  heart  this  excellent  summary 
of  useful  instructions,  as  well  as  Lloyd's  beautiful  little 
poem,  nearly  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  "  The  Actor,** 
of  which  the  greater  part  will  be  found  as  useful  to  the 
public  Orator,  as  to  the  Peformer  on  the  Stage, 

**  The  player's  province  they  but  vainly  try, 
*<  Who  want  these  pow'rs.  Deportment,  Voice,  and  Eye# 
**  The  critic  sight  'tis  only  grace  can  please, 
'*  Nor  figure  charms  us,  if  it  has  not  ease. 
•<  There  are,  who  think  the  stature  all  in  all, 
**  Nor  like  the  hero,  if  he  is  not  tall. 
•<  The  feehng  sense  all  other  wants  supplies, 
**  I  rate  no  actor's  merit  from  his  size. 
"  Superior  height  requires  superior  grace  ; 
•*  And  what's  a  giant  with  a  vacant  face  I 

•<  Theatric  monarchs,  in  their  tragic  gait, 
•*  Affect  to  mark  the  solemn 'pace  of  state  : 
*^  One  foot  put  forward  in  position  strong, 
••  The  other,  like  its  vassal,  dragg'd  along  : 
"  So  grave  each  motion,  so  exact  and  slow, 
"  Like  wooden  monarchs  at  a  puppet-show, 
"  The  mien  delights  us  that  has  native  grace ; 
"  But  affectation  ill-supplies  its  place. 

"  Unskilful  a£lor8,  like  your  mimic  apes, 
"  Will  writhe  the  body  in  a  thousand  shapes  ; 
"  However  foreign  from  the  poet's  art, 
•*  No  tragic  hero  but  admires  a  start  -— 
"  What,  though  unfeeling  of  the  nervous  line, 
"  Who  but  allows  his  attitude  is  fine  ? 
•*  While  a  whole  minute  equipois'd  he  sttinds< 
"  Till  praise  dismiss  him  with  hsr  echoing  hands  I 

««  Re3©lv'd, 
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**  Reeolv'd,  though  Nature  hate  the  tedious  pau«^ 

**  By  perseverance  to  extort  applause. 

•*  When  Romeo,  sorrowing  at  his  Juxiet^s  doom, 

•*  With  eager  madness  bursts  the  canvas  tOmb, 

."  The  sudden  whirl,  stretched  leg,  and  lifted  staff, 

••  Which  please  the  vulgar,  make  the  critic  laugh. 

*'  To  paint  the  passion^s  force,  and  maik  it  well^ 
^*  The  proper  action  Nature's  self  will  tell : 
«*  No  pleasing  powers  distortions  e'er  express, 
**  And  nicer  judgment  always  loaths  excess. 
**  In  sock  or  buskin,  who  o'erleaps  the  bounds, 
•*  Disgusts  our  reason,  and  the  taste  confounds* 

**  Of  all  the  evils,  which  the  stage  molest, 
"  I  hate  your  fool  who  overacts  his  jest  ; 
"  Who  murders  what  the  poet  finely  writ, 
••  And,  like  a  bungler,  haggles  all  his  wit, 
"  With  shrug,  and  grin,  and  gesture  out  of  place, 
•*  And  writes  a  foolish  comment  with  his  face. 

**  The  word  and  action  should  conjointly  suit^ 
•*  But  acting  words  is  labor  too  minute. 
**  Grimace  will  ever  lead  the  judgment  wrong  j 
•*  While  sober  humor  marks  th*  impression  ftrong  c 
•*  Her  proper  traits  the  fixt  attention  hit ; 
"  And  bring  me  closer  to  the  poet's  wit : 
•*  With  her  delighted  o'er  each  scene  I  gOy 
•*  Well-pleas'd,  and  not  afham'd  of  being  so. 

"  But  let  the  generous  actor  flill  forbear 
**  To  copy  features  with  a  mimic's  care. 
**  'Tis  a  poor  skill  which  ev'ry  fool  can  reach,— 
*^  A  vile  stage  custom,  honor'd  in  the  breach. 
**  Worse  as  more  close,  the  disingenuous  art 
•*  But  shews  the  wantorrlooseness  of  the  heart. 
*•  When  I  behold  a  wretch,  of  talents  mean, 
**  Drag  private  foibles  on  the  public  scene, 
**  Forsaking  Nature's  fair  and  open  road, 
**  To  mark  some  whim,  some  strange  pecuh'ar  mode  ; 
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•^  FirM  with  disgust,  I  loath  his  servile  plan, 
**  Despise  the  mimic,  and  abhor  the  man. 
•*  Go  to  the  lame,  to  hospitals  repair, 
**  And  haunt  for  humor  in  distortions  there  ! 
**  Fill  up  the  measure  of  the  motley  whim 
**  With  shrug,  wink,  snuffle,  and  convulsive  linib ; 
*'  Then  shame  at  once,  to  please  a  trifling  age, 
**  Good  sense,  good  manners,  virtue,  and  the  stage  ! 
**  'Tis  not  enough  the  voice  be  sound  and  clear  j 
**  'Tis  modulation  that  must  charm  the  ear. 
**  When  desperate  heroines  grieve  with  tedious  moan| 
**  And  whine  their  sorrows  in  a  see-saw  tone, 
**  The  same  soft  sounds  of  unim passioned  woes, 
**  Can  only  make  the*  yawning  hearers  doze. 

•*  The  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express,    ' 
**  That  marks  the  proper  word  with  proper  stress  ; 
.  <*  But  none  emphatic  can  that  actor  call, 

**  Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  all. 

**  Some  o'er  the  tongue  the  labored  measures  roU^ 

*<  Slow,  and  deliberate  as  the  parting  toll ; 

*<  Point  ev'ry  stop,  mark  ev'ry  pause  so  strong, 

**  .Their  words,  like  stage  processions,  stalk  along  : 

"  All  affectation  but  creates  disgust ; 

•*  And,  e'en  in  speaking,  we  may  seem  too  just. 

**  In  vain  for  them  the  pleasing  measure  flows, 

**  Whose  recitation  runs  it  all  to  prose  ; 

**  Repeating  what  the  poet  sets  not  down  ; 

**  The  verb  disjointing  from  its  friendly  noun  5 

**  While  pause  and  break  and  repetition  jom 

"  To  make  a  discord  in  each  tuneful  line 
**  Some  placid  natures  fill  th'  allotted  scene 

"  With  lifeless  drones  insipid  and  serene  ; 

*<  While  others  thunder  ev'ry  couplet  o'er, 

**  And  almost  crack  your  ears  with  rant  and  roar, 

**  More  nature  oft  and  finer  strokes  are  shewn 

**  In  the  low  whisper  than  tempestuous  tone  ; 
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"  And  Hamlet's  hollow  voice,  and  fixt^anuKet 
**  More  powerful  terror  to  the  mind  conveys, 
**  Than  he  who,  swol'n  with  big  impetuous  rage, 
**  Bullies  the  bulky  phantom  of  the  stage. 

*^  He,  who  in  earnest  studies  o  'er  his  part, 
**  Will  find  true  natUre  cling  about  his  heart. 
**  The  modes  of  grief  are  not  included  all 
**  In  the  white  handkerchief  and  mournful  drawl : 
**  A  single  look  more  marks  th'  internal  woe 
"  Than  all  the  windings  of  the  lengthen^  Oh. 
**  Up  to  the  face  the  quick  sensation  flies, 
'*  j^nd  darts  its  meaning  from  the  speaking  eyes  : 
**  Love,  transport,  madness,  anger,  scorn,  despair, 
**  And  all  the  passions,  all  the  soul  is  there." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Section  without  inserting  an- 
other specimen  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  happy  method 
of  pointing  out  faults,  and  of  making  the  correction  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  attainment  of  excellence,  "  the  bu- 
siness, the  study,  and  the  pleasure"  of  ingenuous  youth. 
In  one  of  those  letters,  from  which  I  before  made  some 
useful  extracts,  he  thus  addresses  the  fond  object  of  his 
paternal  care  and  instructions  : 

<<  Your  very  bad  enunciation,  my  son,  gives  mc  real 
concern;  and  I  congratulate  both  you  and  myself,  that  I 
was  informed  of  it  (as  I  hope)  in  time  to  prevent  it  j  and 
shall  ever  think  myself,  as  hereafter  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
think  yourself,  infinitely  obliged  to  your  friend,  for  in- 
forming me  of  it.  If  this  ungraceful  and  disagreeable 
manner  of  speaking  had,  either  by  your  negligence  or 
mine,  become  habitual  to  you,  as  in  a  couple  of  years 
more  it  would  have  been,  what  a  figure  would  you  have 
made  in  company,  or  in  a  public  assembly !  Who  would 
have  liked  you  in  the  one,  or  have  attended  to  you  in  {fee 
other  ? 
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'*  Read  what  Gicero  and  Quintilian  say  of  enuncia- 
tion, and  see  what  a  stress  they  lay  upon  the  graceful- 
ness of  it :  nay,  Cicero  goes  further,  and  even  maintains, 
that  a  gobd  figure  is  necessary  for  an  orator ;  and  parti- 
cularly, that  he  must  not  be  vastus^  that  is  overgrown  and 
clumsy.  He  shews  by  it,  that  he  knew  mankind  well,  and 
knew  the  powers  of  an  agreeable  figure  and  a  graceful 
manner.  Men  arc  much  oftener  led  by  their  hearts 
than  by  their  understandings.  The  way  to  the  heart  is, 
through  the  senses :  please  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  and 
the  work  is  half  done.  I  have  frequently  known  a  man*$ 
fortune  decided  for  ever  by  his  first  address.  If  it  is  pleas- 
ing, people  are  hurried  involuntarily  into  a  persuasion, 
that  he  has  a  merit,  which  possibly  he  has  not;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  ungraceful,  they  are  immediately 
prejudiced  against  him,  and  unwilling  to  allow  him  the . 
merit  which,  it  may  be,  he  has.  Nor  is  this  sentiment  so 
unjust  and  unreasonable,  as  at  first  it  may  seem ;  for,  if 
a  man  has  parts,  he  must  know  of  how  much  consequence 
it  is  to  him  to  have  a  graceful  manner  of  speaking,  and 
a  genteel  and  pleasing  address,  and  he  will  cultivate  and 
improve  them  to  the  utmost.  What  is  the  constant  and 
just  observation,  as  to  all  actors  upon  the  sta^e  ?  Is  it 
not,  that  those  who  have  the  best  sense  always  speak  the 
best,  though  they  may  happen  not  to  have  the  best  voices. 
They  will  speak  plainly,  distinctly,  and  with  a  proper  em- 
phasis, be  their  voices  ever  so  bad-  Had  Roscius  spoken 
qutck^  thjcky  and  ungracefully ^  I  will  answer  for  it  that 
Cicero  would  not  have  thought  him  worth  the  oration 
which  he  made  in  his  favor.  Words  were  given  us  to 
communicate  our  ideas  by ;  and  there  must  be  something 
inconceivably  absurd,  in  uttering  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  either  people  cannot  understand  them,  or  will  not 
desire  to  understand  them.     I  tell  you  truly  and  sincerely, 
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that  I  shall  judge  of  your  parts  by  your  speakuig  grace- 
fully or  ungracefully.  If  you  have  parts,  you  will  never 
be  at  reft  till  you  have  brought  yourself  to  a  habit  of 
speaking  most  gracefully ;  for  I  aver,  that  it  is  in  your 
power.  You  will  desire  your  tutor,  that  you  may  read 
aloud  to  him,  every  day ;  and  that  he  will  interrupt  and 
correct  you,  every  time  that  you  read  too  fast,  do  not  ob- 
serve the  proper  stops,  or  lay  a  wrong  emphasis.  You 
will  take  care  to  open  your  teeth- when  you  speak ;  to  ar- 
ticulate every  word  distinctly ;  and  to  beg  of  any  friend 
you  speak  to,  to  remind  and  stop  you,  if  ever  you  fall 
into  the  rapid  and  unintelligible  mutter.  You  will  even 
read  aloud  to  yourself,  and  tune  your  utterance  to  your 
own  ear ;  and  read  at  first  much  slower  than  you  need  to 
do,  in  order  to  correct  that  shameful  habit  of  speaking 
faster  than  you  ought.  In  short,  you  will  make  it  your 
business,  your  study,  and  your  pleasure,  to  speak  well,  if 
you  think  right.  Therefore,  what  I  have  said,  is  more 
than  sufficient,  if  you  have  sense ;  and  ten  times  more 
would  not  be  sufficient,  if  you  have  not :  so  here  I' 
reft  it." 
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OF  LOGIC. 

■*  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

«*  Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  AiU  fools  suppose, 

<*  But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lut^.'*  Milton. 

J[  HERE  is  not  any  part  of  learning  so  little  understood, 
and  of  course  so  much  negledled,  as  the  art  of  thinking,  of 
judging,  of  reasoning,  though  the  only  foundation  of 
all  valuable  knowledge.  Such  negleft  must  have  been 
owing  to  the  harsh,  tedious,  intricate  method  in  which  it 
has  been  taught,  as  well  as  to  the  frivolous  and  frequently 
pernicious  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  The 
general  opinion  entertained  of  its  language  is  evident  from 
a  common  phrase,  in  the  mouth  of  almost  every  body, 
after  hearing  any  thing  which  he  did  not  understand,  <«  It 
was  all  logic  to  me,"  that  is  to  say,  it  was  all  unintelligible 
jargon ;  and  indeed  the  prevalence  of  such  an  idea  may 
be  easily  accounted  for  by  whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  a  few  pages  of  the  technical  gibberish  rjiade  use  of 
by  the  followers,  admirers,  and  interpreters  of  Aristotle. 
One  would  aimoft  suppose,  that  his  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  dictated  by  some  evil  Genius,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  progress  of  the  human  understanding,  and  to 
divert  it  from  useful^ursuits  to  ostentatious  and  pedantic 
subtilties. 

But  though  such  a  perverse  method  of  teaching  Logic 

rendered  it  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  use- 
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less  of  all  attainments,  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude  that 
the  study  is  in  its  own  nature  either  perplexing  or  unim- 
portant. Let  us  take  away  the  barbarous  terms,  the  un- 
couth phrases,  the  numberless  and  puzzling  intricacies  in 
which  it  has  been  involved :  let  us  bring  it  back  from  idle 
researches  and  from  the  fallacies  of  sophistry  to  its  pro- 
per object  and  its  end,  the  improvement  of  the  men:al 
powers,  the  discovery  and  communication  of  truth  :  in  a 
word,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  to  the  simplicity  of  the  lessons 
arising  out  of  them  j 'and  we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  that 
no  art  or  science  is  plainer  or  easier,  and  that  its  facility 
can  only  be  equalled  by  the  pleasure  and  advantage  which 
it  never  fails  to  afford. 

What  then  is  Logic  ?  I  have  already  Intimated  that 
It  is  ^he  art  of  thinking,  of  judging,  of  reasoning :  it 
is  the  agreeable  exercise  of  the  mind  in  acquiring  wisdom 
and  knowledge  with  the  greatest  expedition  and  exact- 
ness :  It  inculcates  and  gradually  brings  on  a  habit  of  clear- 
ness and  precision  in  our  ideas,  of  accuracy  in  bur  judg- 
ments or  opinions,  and  of  fair  and  just  inferences  in  our 
arguments :  it  not  only  precludes  error  in  every  thing  that 
can  be  brought  within  the  natural  grasp  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  but  marks  the  true  line  between  demonstration, 
or  argumentative  evidence,  and  probability.  Though  its 
rules  seem  wholly  directed  to  the  improvement  and  pro- 
per employment  of  our  reason,  yet  it  thereby  regulates 
the  exertions  of  our  other  faculties,  and  determines  their 
real  value.  Without  the  aid  of  sound  logic,  the  stores 
of  the  memory  become  mere  lumber ;  the  most  brilliant 
fancy  is  a  gay,  sparkling,  but  delusive  meteor ;  and  the 
productions  of  genius  itself  are  only  amusing  trifles. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  what  is  here  so  highly  praised 
and  recommended  as  an  art,  must  be  the  gift  of  Nature 

alone; 
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alone  5  that  the  reasoning  faculty  must  be  born  with  us ; 
and  that  it  is  improvable  solely  by  practice  and  experience, 
not  by  formal  rules,  or  an  idle  parade  of  learning.  The 
same  argument  might  be  urged  with  equal  force  against 
every  branch  df  education,  or  against  the  theory  of  every 
art  or  science,  "in  all  which  instruction  will  be  of  little 
service  without  natural  capacity  or  talents,  and  these 
without  the  aid  of  instruction  will  often  make  an  asto- 
nishing proficiency.  The  question  however  is  not,  how 
far  unassisted  nature  may  go  in  extraordinary  cases,  but 
whether  a  clear  explanation  of  the  principles  of  any  art  or 
science,  and  a  course  of  practical  exercises  adapted  to 
such  theory,  will  not  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  mind 
ii\  that  pursuit,  and  conduct  it  not  only  sooner,  but  with 
greater  ease  and  certainty,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  attain- 
able perfection.  Do  we  not  know  this  to  be  the  case  in 
every  other  object  of  study ;  and  can. we  suppose  that  the 
distinguishing  faculty  of  man,  his  reason,  is  less  suscept- 
ible of  benefit  from  judicious  precepts  than  any  of  his 
inferior  endowments  ?  May  we  not  apply  to  the  Under- 
standing whjit  Akenside  says  of  Taste,  and  what  may  be 
said  of  all  faculties  and  accomplishments,  that,  though 
Heaven  must  sow  the  early  seeds  of  future  excellence, 
"  Yet,  in  vain, 

**  Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid, 
**  Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers, 
**  And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
**  The  tender  plant  can  rear  its  blooming  head, 
**  Or  yield  the  harvest  promis'd  in  its  spring.'* 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  that  tKe 
power  of , reasoning  correftly  is  of  such  importance  on 
every  occasion,  and  errors  in  judgment  may  often  prova 
so  fatal  and  inseparable,  that  kind  Nature  has  left  that 
faculty  less  dependent  upon  artificial  education  than  any 
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Other.  She  enters  upon  her  own  course  of  lessons  almost 
at  our  birth.  The  love  even  of  food  does  not  long  pre- 
cede a  manifest  desire  of  information,  and  proper  efforts 
to  acquire  it.  The  organs  of  sense  begin  to  exert  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  those,  through  the  me- 
dium of  which  we  acquire  the  greatest  number  and  the 
most  immediately  useful  of  our  ideas,  are  first  called  into 
play.  The  sight  takes  the  lead,  then  the  touch,  next  the 
hearing,  and  finally  the  taste  and  smell,  these  two  being 
of  the  least  service  at  an  early  age.  Thus  subjects  for 
the  exercise  of  thought  are  collected  we  may  almost  say 
in  the  cradle ;  images  of  external  objects  are  impressed 
upon  the  mind ;  and  infant  reason,  though  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  senses,  gives  evident  proofs  of  the  com- 
mencement of  its  operations.  As  soon  as  the  child  be- 
gins to  walk  and  to  speak,  he  shews  still  greater  eager- 
ness to  enlarge  his  stock  of  ideas..  The  young  stranger 
wants  to  be  made  acquainted  with  every  thing  in  the  new 
world,  into  which  he  has  been  lately  introduced  j  and 
that  curiosity,  the  main  spring  of  all  knowledge,  never 
quits  him  while  he  remains  in  it.  Every  step  in  his  far- 
ther progress  is  marked  by  fome  fresh  acquisition,  some 
perception  of  the  difference  between  truth  and  error,  be- 
tween right  and  MTong,  between  wisdom  and  its  opposite. 
He  becomes  in  time  a  practical  logician,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  theory  5  and  his  natural  good  sense, 
assisted  by  experience,  and  by  the  habit  of  examining 
and  comparing  his  own  ideas,  will  commonly  enable  him 
to  judge,  to  decide,  to  argue  rationally  on  any  point  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  comprehension. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  however,  the  regularity 
of  this  process  cannot  be  always  relied  upon,  or  waited 
for  'j  and  fuch  an  untaught  expertness  in  practical  logic 
may  come  too  late  to  be  of  any  essential  service.    The  aid 
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of  instruction  ought  therefore  to  be  called  in  to  co-operate 
with  the  designs  of  Nature,  to  abridge  her  course  of  train- 
ing, and  to  put  young  people  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
their  guard  againft  the  deceptions  of  others,  and  the  still 
more  dangerous  fophistry  of  their  own  passions.  But  the 
early  study  of  logic,  though  so  obviously  useful  to  every 
body,  is  of  indispensable  importance  to  the  orator,  whose 
grand  aim  is  to  convince  his  bearers  5  and  who  must  also 
be  qualified  to  deteft  and  refute  the  fallacious  arguments 
of  his  adversaries.  He  should  have  a  clear  and  quick  per- 
ception, says  Cicero,  of  the  force,  the  extension,  and  the 
different  species  of  words,  as  they  stand  singly,  or  con- 
nected with  sentences :  he  should  likewise  be  acquainted 
with  the  various  modes  and  forms,  in  which  any  concep- 
tion of  the  mind  may  be  expressed  ;  with  the  methods  of 
distinguishing  a  true  proposition  from  a  false  one ;  with 
the  different  conclusions  which  result  from  different  pre- 
mises ;  with  the  true  consequences  and  opposites  to  any 
given  proposition;  and,  if  an  argument  is  embarrassed 
by  ambiguities,  he  should  know  how  to  unravel  each  of 
them  by  an  accurate  distinction  *.  To  these  qualifica- 
tions his  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  study  of  logic. 

After  all,  the  great  difficulty  does  not  consist  in  prov- 
ing that  practical  expertncrs  in  logic  is  a  desirable  or 
necessary  accomplishment,  but  in  pointing  out  an  easy 
method  by  which  it  may  be  acquired.  This  is  what  I 
shall  now  attem])t  to  do  in  a  few  remarks,  ranged  under 
three  distinct  heads,  in  conformity  to  the  three  principal 
functions  or  operations  of  the  mind,^  thinking,  judging, 
and  reasoning. 

*  Orator  acl  Brutuoi. 
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SECT.  L 

OF   THINKING. 

Thinking  or  perception  is  that  operation  of  the  mind, 
by  which  it  becomes  acquainted  with  every  idea  or  image 
impressed  upon  it  by  external  objects,  or  arising  fronv 
its  own  reflexions.  All  our  ideas  are  at  firft  received 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  the  sight,  the  hear- 
ing, the  touch,  the  taste,  the  smell ;  and  in  their  origi- 
nal state  simple  representations  of  the  qualities  of  objects, 
as  they  happen  to  be  big  or  little,  round  or  square,  black 
or  white,  loud  or  low,  hard  or  foft,  sweet  or  bitter, 
fetid  or  fragrant,  &c.  JBut  these  representations  foon 
become  blended,  and  from  what  are  called  complex  ideas, 
made  out  of  two  or  more  simple  ones,  and  attached  to 
the  objects  of  which  they  form  the  mental  picture  or 
imn.ge.  Thus  the  child's  rattle  strikes  his  eye  by  its  figure, 
and  his  ear  by  its  sound,  and  makes  upon  the  mind  a 
complicated  impression,  embracing  those  two  diflFerenf 
ideas  4  to  which  are  afterwards  added  ideas  of  its  color, 
of  the  smoothness  of  its  surface,  and  of  the  pleasure  it 
affords,  accompanied  with  a  desire  of  enjoying  that  gra- 
tification. Here  we  perceive  how  soon  our  primary  ideas 
not  only  mix  with  one  another,  but  are  associated  also 
with  a  new  set  of  ideas  produced  by  the  feelings  and 
operations  of  the  mind  and  will,  which  are  as  distinct 
and  impressive  as  thofe  that  we  receive  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  external  senses. 

As  the  ideas  thus  derived  from  various  sources  consti- 
tute the  materials  of  all  reasoning,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  acquire  very  early  the  habit  of  increasing 
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our  stocki  but  at  the  same  time  taking  care  that  our  ideas 
be  as  clear' as  possible,  free  from  obscurity  or  confusion, 
duly  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  our  rational  faculties, 
and  of  course  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge. 

An  attentive  survey  of  Nature,  and  a  careful  peirufal  of 
the  writings  of  those  who  have  given  us  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  her  works,  are  the  surest  and  most  agreeable 
means  of  enriching  the  stores  of  the  mind.  In  these 
first  attempts,  Logic  does  nothing  more  than  enjoin  a 
strift  attention  to  perspicuity,  precision,  and  methodical 
arrangement.  The  mo&t  essential  quality  of  every  thought 
or  idea  is  that  it  should  be  clear :  otherwise  it  cannot 
afford  a  ftriking  image  of  the  object  which  it  is  designed 
to  represent.  The  picture  must  also  be  exact,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  original ;  and  distinct,  so  as  to 
mark  iti  peculiarities,  and  keep  it  feparate  from  other  ob- 
jects that  surround  it.  Frequent  and  careful  comparison 
can  alone  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  resemblance. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  they  must  be 
reduced  to  different  classes,  and  have  different  names 
assigned  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion  that 
would  otherwise  arise  from  their  number  and  variety. 
We  should  also  attend  to  the  like  exactness  in  the  choice 
of  proper  words  to  express  each  idea  with  the  same  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  force  that  it  is  conceived  in  the  mind. 
Most  of  the  controversies  that  take  place  in  the  world  arc 
owing  to  ignorance  or  negligence  in  this  respect :  they 
are  more  frequently  disputes  about  words  than  about 
things ;  and  a  simple  definition  would  often  fettle  the  dif- 
ference. 

All  the  points  here  lightly  touched  upon  will  be  found 
discussed  at  full  length  in  Locke's  Essay  on  tlie  human  Un- 
derstanding, to  which  inestimable  work  the  attention  of  the 
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Student  must  be  directed  as  soon  as  his  age,  capacity,  and 
some  little  previous  instruction  qualify  him  for  the  attempt. 
But  as  many  of  my  readers  may  smile  at  my  recom- 
mending so  much  pains  and  labor  in  an  Introduftion  to 
the  art  of  thinking,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  authority 
of  an  i^jgenious  writer,  Mr.  Melmoth,  who  has  placed 
in  a  very  just  light  the  uncommoimess  of  such  an  accom- 
plishment, and  the  evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of  it. 
^*  There  is  not  a  more  singular  character  in  the  world," 
be  says,  *'  than  that  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  not  merely 
having  a  succession  of  ideas,  which  lightly  skim  over  the 
mind,  that  can  with  any  propriety  be  styled  by  that  de- 
nomination. It  is  observing  them  separately  and  distinct- 
ly ;  and  ranging  them  under  their  respective  classes :  it 
is  calmly  and  steadily  viewing  our  opinions  on  every  side, 
and  resolutely  tracing  them  through  all  their  consequences 
and  connections,  that  constitutes  the  man  of  reflection, 
and  distinguishes  reason  from  fancy.  Providence,  in- 
deed, does  not  seem  to  have  formed  any  very  consider- 
able number  of  our  species  for  an  extensive  exercise 
of  this  higher  faculty ;  as  the  thoughts  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  necessarily  restrained  wjthin  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  animal  life  :  but  even  if  we  look 
up  to  those  who  move  in  much  superior  orbits,  and 
who  have  opportunities  to  improve,  as  well  as  leisure  to 
exercise  their  understandings,  we  shall  find  that  thinking  is 
one  of  the  last  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated  humanity. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mind  which  meets  with 
many  obstructions  to  check  its  just  and  free  direction  ; 
but  there  are  two  principles,  which  prevail  more  or  less 
in  the  constitutions  of  most  men,  that  particularly  contri- 
bute to  keep  this  faculty  of  the  soul  unemployed  •,  I  mean 
pride  and  indolence.  To  descend  to  truth  through  the 
tedious  progression  of  well-examined  deductions,  is  con- 
sidered 
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sidered  as  a  reproach  to  the  quickness  of  understanding ; 
as  it  is  by  much  too  laborious  a  method  for  any  but  those 
who  are  possessed  of  a  vigorous  and  resolute  activity  of 
mind.  Fpr  this  reason,  the  greater  part  of  our  species  ge- 
nerally choose  either  to  seize  upon  their  conclusions  at 
once,  or  to  take  them  by  rebound  from  others,  as  best  suit- 
ing with  their  vanity  or  their  laziness.  Accordin'gly,  Mr. 
Locke  observes,  that  there  are  not  so  many  errors  and 
wrong  opinions  in  the  world  as  is  generally  imagined. 
Not  that  he  thinks  mankind  are  by  any  means  uniform  in 
embracing  truth ;  but  because  the  majority  of  them,  he 
maintains,  have  no  thought  or  opinion  at  all  about 
those  doctrines  concerning  which  they  raise  the  greatest 
clamor.  Like  the  common  soldiers  in  an  army,  they 
follow  where  their  leaders  direct,  without  knowing,  or 
even  inquiring  into  the  cause  for  which  they  so  warmly 
contend. 

<*  This  will  account  for  the  slow  steps  by  which  truth  has 
advanced  in  the  world  on  one  side,  and  for  those  absurd 
systems  which,  at  difFerent  periods,  have  had  an  univer- 
sal currency  on  the  other.  For  there  is  a  strange  dispo- 
sition in  human  nature,  either  blindly  to  tread  the  same 
paths  that  have  been  traversed  by  others,  or  to  strike  out 
into  the  most  devious  extravagances :  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  will  either  totally  renounce  their  reason,  or  rea- 
son only  from  the  wild  suggestions  of  an  heated  imagina- 
gination. 

"  From  the  same  source  may  be  derived  those  divisions 
and  animosities  which  break  the  union  both  of  public  and 
private  societies,  and  turn  the  peace  and  harmony  of  hu- 
man intercourse  into  dissonance  and  contention;  for  while 
men  judge  and  act  by  such  measures  as  have  not  been 
proved  by  the  standard  of  dispassionate  reason,  they  must 
equally  be  mistaken  in  their  estimates  both  of  their  own 
conduct  and  that  of  others." 
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SECT.  II. 

OF  JUDGING. 

The  second  operation  of  the  mind  is  judging,  by  which 
it  discovers  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two 
ideas  which  it  may  have  occasion  to  compare.  Thus,  for 
instance,  having  in  my  mind  an  image  of  the  sun,  and 
an  idea  of  roundness,  I  compare,  or  bring  both  together, 
and  discover  their  fitness.  I  then  aflSrm,  or  say  to  my- 
self, the  sun  is  round  5  and  the  words,  in  which  I  express 
that  affirmation,  form  a  sentence,  called  by  logicians,  a 
proposition.  If,  upon  comparing  two  ideas,  I  perccirc  their 
disagreement,  as  that  the  sun  is  not  a  square,  nor  a  dark, 
nor  a  cold  body,  the  sentence,  which  I  then  make  use  of, 
is  called  a  negative  proposition. 

Every  proposition,  whether  affirmative  or.  negative, 
contains  at  least  two,  ideas,  besides  the  assertion  of  their 
agreement  or  disagreement.  The  first  idea,  be  it  simple 
or  complex,  is  that  of  which  soriiething  is  affirmed  or 
denied,  and  is  called  the  subject  of  the  proposition :  the 
second  idea  is  the  property,  or  quality,  or  attribute,  which 
is  either  affirmed  or  denied  to  belong  to,  ot  to  agree 
with,  the  first  idea,  and  is  called  the  predicate  of  the 
proposition :  the  word  expressive  of  the  affirmation  or 
denial  is  called  the  copula^  or  connective  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

When  the  two  ideas,  thus  linked  together,  are  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  external  senses,  or  from  our  bo- 
dily feelings,  and  are  clearly  conceived,  we  can  entertain 
no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  our  judgment,  or  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  if  correctly  expressed.  We 
also  rely  with  full  confidence  on  the  report  of  our  mental 
feelings,  or  consciousness,  as  well  as  on  our  intuitive  per- 
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ception  of  a  great  number  of  what  are  called  self-evident 
truths.  To  these  we  may  add  a  fourth  class  of  proposi- 
tions, founded  on  the  testimony  of  others,  and  on  the 
information  they  afford  respecting  persons,  places,  or 
things,  which  we  ourselves  cannot  examine*  In  many 
cases,  such  testimony  is  unquestionable  ;  but,  in  others, 
the  probabilities  for  and  against  the  veracity  or  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  reporter  are  so  equally  poised  as  to  leave 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

But  from  whatever  source  we  derive  the  two  ideas 
which  we  propose  to  compare,  and  upon  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  which  our  judgment  is  to  be  exercised, 
we  must  take  care  that  the  mind,  in  performing  this 
grand  operation,  be  perfectly  free  from  every  thing  which 
may  obstruct  the  full  and  fair  exertion  of  its  powers,  un- 
unbiasscd  by  partiality  or  prejudice,  unseduced  by  falla- 
cious appearances  in  things,  ambiguities  in  words,  or  any 
disposition  to  deceive  or  be  deceived. 

Mr.  Barron,  from  whose  Lectures  on  Logic  some  of 
these  hints  are  taken,  lays  down  the  following  three  rules 
to  direct  our  practice  in  forming  just  and  useful  judg- 
ments, and  thereby  preparing  t;he  best  materials  for  the 
farther  exercise  of  our  reason,  and  for  the  increase  or  en- 
largement of  our  knowledge. 

L  **  Beware  of  precipitation,  and  never  decide  concern- 
ing the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  proposition,  till  you  well 
consider  whether  the  words  accurately  express  the  ideas, 
whether  you  have  distinct  conceptions  of  the  ideas, 
whether  your  minds  are  divested  of  prejudices,  and  whe- 
ther you  have  fully  canvassed  the  evidence. 

IL  "  If,  after  employing  every  precaution,  you  still 
find  information  incomplete,  or  ideas  not  sufficiently  clear, 
suspend  your  judgment  till  farther  investigation  or  greater 
experience  shall  qualify  you  to  decide. 
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III.  **  Be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  which  the  nature 
of  a  proposition  admits." 

For  a  complete  illustration  of  these  rules,  I  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  referring  to  the  Lectures  themselves,  which  will 
be  found  of  great  service  to  the  young  logician,  and  prepare 
him  to  readLocKE,  as  before  recommended,  with  the  utmost 
advantage,  and  without  any  danger  of  being  allured  too 
far  into  the  region  of  metaphysics. 


SECT.  III. 

OF    REASONING. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  operation  of  the  mind  in  the 
discovery  of  truth  arid  knowledge  ;  and  it  takes  place 
when  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas  dbes 
not  immediately  appear  either  upon  intuition,  or  from  the 
evidence  of  our  bodily  or  mental  feelings.  In  these 
cases,  our  judgment  is  suspended  till  we  can  find  out 
some  intermediate  idea  or  train  of  ideas,  bearing  such  a 
relation  to  each  of  the  ideas  to  be  compared  as  may  enable 
us  to  decide  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  is  affirmed 
or  denied  of  them  ;  and  the  process,  by  which  we  attain  to 
this  knowledge,  is  called  reasoning.  Thus,  to  prove  that 
wti  should  love  virtue,  or  in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth  pf  the  proposition,  that  virtue  is  amiable,  I  employ 
an  intermediate  idea,  that  of  happiness,  and  if  I  find,  upon 
comparing  it  with  each  of  the  two  former,  virtue  and 
love,  that  they  separately  agree  with  it,  I  conclude  that 
they  agree  with  one  another,  and  I  reason  thus  : 

We  should  love  what  makes  us  happy ; 
But  virtue  makes  us  happy  ; 
Therefore  we  should  love  virtue. 
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This  IS  what  is  f  firmed  a  sytlogism  in  regular  form,coil8i8t- 
ing  of  three  propositions^  the  first  called  the  m^/^jtheSfccdiid 
the  minor y  and  the  third  tht  conclusion.  But  though  all  the 
old  books  of  logic  arc  filled  with  little  iliore  than  figures, 
and  formsyand  pretended  illustrations,  but  realjconfusioiis 
of  this  syllogistic  mode  of  reasotting,  we  readily  petceitc 
diat   the  mode  itself  is  easy,  and  unerring,  if  we  ad- 
vance by  regular  and  careful  steps  from  the  agreement  or 
disagreement   of  two  ideas,  which  we  know,    to   that 
of  any  third  idea,  which  may  not  be  so  obvious,  yet  ca- 
pable of  beitlg  compared  with  each  of  them,  and  of  thus 
being  made,  as  it  were,  an  intermediate  link  in  the  chain. 
The  length  of  the  chain,  or  the  number  of  links,  if  pro- 
perly connected,  can  make  no  difference ;  and  the  demon- 
stration that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  ate  equal  to  twd 
right  angles,  though  requiring  itiore  details  of  pfodf,  of 
more  comparisons,  is  not  ultimately  less  convincing  than 
that  the  sum  of  three,  four,  and  five,  is  equal  to  that  of 
two  sixes. 

In  reasoning,  therefore^  or  in  forming  just  arguments, 
and  drawing  proper  conclusions,  we  have  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  observe  the  caution  already  recommeiided  in 
the  exercise  of  our  judgment,  in  comparing  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  each  separate  proposition,  and  then  satisfying 
ourselves  that  the  last  inference  is  the  just  and  necessary 
result  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  discovered  in  those 
several  comparisons.  Thp  manner,  in  which  the  mind 
proceeds  through  ever  so  long  a  train  of  intermediate  ideas, 
without  any  doubt  or  perplexity,  is  thus  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Barron: 

<'  It  must  compare  the  first  idea  of  the  proposition  with 
the  first  intermediate  idea,  and  pass  a  judgment  on  their 
agreement  or  disagreement.  It  must  next  compare  the 
first  intermediate  idea  with  the  second  intermediate  ideas 
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and  pass  a  similar  judgment.  It  must  proceed,  in  lil^ 
manner,  through  all  the  intermediate  ideas>  and  passr 
similar  judgments,  till  it  comes  to  compare  the  last 
intermediate  idea  with  the  latter  idea  of  the  proposi- 
tion \  and  from  all  these  intermediate  judgments  the  con* 
elusive  judgment  is  deduced,  concerning  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  two  primary  ideas  of  the  proposi- 
tion," 

I  am  happily  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  entering  in- 
to any  details  on  the  use  or  abuse  of  syllogisms,  or  on  the 
means  of  guarding  against  fallacy  in  our  own  reasonings^ 
and  of  detecting  the  fallacy  or  sophistry  of  othersf, 
as  all  these  matters  are  very  minutely  discussed  in  the 
Lectures  now  quoted,  and  before  recommended  <  It  re^ 
mains  only  for  me  to  explain,  what  was  not  connected 
with  the  author's  design  in  that  work,  the  difference  be- 
tween logical  and  oratorical  arguments. 

Zeno,  the  famous  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics, 
used  to  compare  the  logical  argument  to  a  clenched  fist, 
and  the  oratorical  argument  to  an  open  hand.  This  say* 
ing  is  more  remarkable  for  the  whimsicality  of  the  com- 
parison than  for  its  truth.  The  syllogistic  mode  of  rea- 
soning, is  not  more  convincing  and  persuasive  than  the  ora- 
torical, and  does  not  more  effectually  reduce  our  adver-* 
saries  or  opponents  to  the  possibility  of  a  reply.  The  Lo- 
gician draws  up  his  argument  in  regular  form,  his  majori 
his  minor,  and  his  conclusion :  the  Orator  lays  aside  all 
that  formal  stiffness  ;  and,  by  inverting  the  order  of  th« 
propositions,  by  frequently  omitting  one  or  other  of  them 
which  may  be  easily  supplied  by  the  hearer,  and  by  con- 
cealing all  appearance  of  artifice  or  design,  he  renders  his 
argument  more  irresistible,  because  it  is  less  guarded 
against.  He  also  enlarges  upon  every  important  point, 
in  order  to  make  the  truth  sink  deeper  into  the  mind,  and 
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1o  flash  conviction  tipOn  the  diilteftt  and  darkest  under^ 
standing.  Ill  one  respect^  indeed,  a  clenched  fist  may  be 
deemed  a  just  emblem  of  the  logical  argument,  ^nd  an 
open  band  of  the  oratorical,  as  the  former  is  more  com- 
pressed, and  the  latter  more  expanded }  but  though  knock'^ 
down  blows  may  be  necessary  to  silence  %  very  obstinate  di^- 
puter,  yet  general  persuasion  can  St^l^^lftke  result  of  less 
alarming  appeals  to  the  understanding  and  the  passions^ 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  u&  take  our  former  example 
of  St  regular  syllogism,  and  see  how  eloquence  would  ex- 
hibit the  same  truth,  but  with  increased  attractions : 

We  should  love  Mrhat  makes  us  happy  j 

But  virtue  makes  us  happy  ; 

Therefore  we  should  love  virtuci 
In  a  work  of  taste,  the  order  of  these  propositions  would 
be  invctted,  and  one  of  them  left  out.  The  Orator  would 
begin  with  what  hete  forms  the  conclusion,  or  the  thing 
to  be  proved  j  and  would  bring  the  proof  or  the  reason 
aften  He  would  say,  we  should  love  virtue,  because  it 
ihakes  us  happy.  But  not  contented  with  this  change^  he 
would  give  to  what  he  selected  from  the  Logician's  argu- 
ment, a  much  mofe  captivating  form*  Is  it  possible,  he 
would  ask,  not  to  be  struck  with  the  loveliness  of  virtue, 
which  constitutes  the.  distinguishing  excellence  of  man, 
and  is  the  chief  source  of  his  happiness  ?  Even  if  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  retain  all  the  three  propositions, 
he  would  arrange  them  in  a  different  order,  yet  so  as  to 
heighten  their  effect;  and  would  not  only  give  greater 
force  and  extent  to  every  proposition,  but  would  also 
place  it  ia  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view.  I  do 
not  just  now  recollect  any  piece  of  composition,  in  which 
the  art  of  the  acute'^logician  is  more  happily  concealed  un-^ 
ier  bold  strokes  of  oratory  than  in  Harris's  beautiful 
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pancgjrric'on  virtue,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  the  prc^ 
sent  Chapter : 

<<  I  find  myself  existing  upon  a  little  spot^  surrounded 
every  way  by  an  immense  unknown  expansion. — ^Wherc 
am  I  ?  What  sort  of  place  do  I  inhabit  ? — ^Is  it  exactly 
accommodated,  in  every  instance,  to  my  convenience  ?  Is 
there  no  excess  of  cold,  none  of  heat,  to  offend  me  ?  Am  I 
never  annoyed  by  animals  either  of  my  own  kind,  or  a  differ- 
ent ?  Is  every  thing  subservient  to  me,  as  though  I  had 
ordered  all  myself? — Uo. — Nothing  like  it — ^the  farthest 
from  it  possible. — ^The  world  appears  not  then  originally 
made  for  the  private  convenience  of  me  alone  ?■ — ^It  docs 
not.— 

<<  But  IS  it  not  possible  so  to  accommodate  it,  by  my 
own  particular  industry  ?— ^If  to  accommodate  man  and 
beast,  heaven  and  earth;  if  this  be  beyond  me,  'tis  not 
possible. — ^What  consequence  then  follows  ?  Or  can  there 
be  any  other  than  this — ^If  I  seek  an  interest  of  my  own, 
detached  from  that  of  others ;  I  seek  an  interest  which  if 
chimerical  and  can  never  have  existence.  How  then  must  I 
dyetermine  ?  have  I  no  interest  at  all  ? — If  I  have  not,  I  am 
a  fool  for  staying  here.  Tis  a  smoaky  house,  and  the 
sooner  out  of  it  the  better. — But  why  no  interest  ?^— Can  I 
be  <;ontented  with  none,  but  one  separate  and  detached  ?-« 
Is  a  social  interest  joined  with  others  such  an  absurdity, 
as  not  to  be  admitted  ?  The  bee,  the  beaver,  and  the  tribes 
of  herding  animals,  are  enough  to  ccmvince  me,  that  the 
thing  is,  someix4iere  at  least,  possible.  How  then  am  I 
as$ured,  that  'tis  not  equally  true  of  man ! — Admit  it ;  and 
what  fcdlows  ?— If  so,  then  honor  and  justice  are  my  in- 
terest— then  the  whole  train  of  moral  virtues  are  my  in* 
f crest  5  without  some  portion  of  which,  not  even  fhicvea 
can  mmt^  society. 
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*^  But  farther  still — I  stop  not  here— -I  pursue  this  so^ 
cial  interest,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  several  relations.  I 
pass  from  my  own  flock,  my  own  neighbourhood^  my  own  . 
nation,  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  as  dispersed 
throughout  the  earth. — Am  I  not  related  to  them  all,  b^. 
the  mutual  aids  of  commerce  ;  by  the  general  intercourse 
of  arts  and  letters ;  by  that  common  nature,  of  which  we 
all  participate  ?-^Again — ^I  must  have  food  and  clothing «— 
Without  a  proper  genial  warmth,  I  instantly  perish. — 
Am  I  not  related  in  this  view  to  the  very  earth  itself? 
To  die  distant  sun  from  whose  beams  I  derive  vigour  ? 
To  that  stupendous  course  and  order  of  the  infinite  host 
of  heaven,  by  which  the  times  and  seasons  ever  uniformly 
pass  on  i — Were  tliis  order  once  confounded,  I  could  not 
probably  survive  a  momeilt  y  so  absolutely  do  I  depend 
on  this  common  general  welfare  ? 

•«  What  then  have  I  to  do,  but  to  enlarge  virtue  into 
piety  ?  Not  only  honor  and  justice,  and  wh^t  I  owe  to 
man,  is  my  interest ;  but  gratitude  also,  acquiescence^ 
resignation,  adoration,  and  a)l  I  owe  to  this  great  polityi 
and  its  greater  governor,  our  common  Parent. 

^  But  if  all  these  moral  and  divine  habits  be  my  in- 
terest, I  need  not  surely  seek  for  a  better.  I  have  an  in* 
terest  compatible  with  the  spot  on  which  I  live-^I  have 
an  interest  which  may  exist,  without  altering  the  plan  of 
Providence,  without  mending  or  marring  the  general  order 
of  events.— I  can  bear  whatever  happens  with  warlike 
inagnanimity ;  can  be  contented ;  and  fully  happy  in  the 
good  which  I  possess ;  and  can  pass  through  this  tur<? 
^id,  this  Qckle,  fleeting  period,  without  bewailings,  or 
(nvyin^s,  gt  murmurings,or  complaints/' 
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BRITISH  CICERO. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

SPECIMENS  OF  POPULAR  ELOQUENCE. 

JL  O  the  general  rules  of  persuasion  already  laid  down 
it  may  be  proper  to  add,  for  the  guidance  of  the  young 
Orator,  a  few  hints  respecting  the  perspicuity  and  difFuse- 
ness,  when  he  has  tp  speak  before  a  large  body  or  nume- 
rous meeting  of  the  people.  He  cannot  want  to  be  told 
that  perspicuity  of  style  is  the  most  essential  requisite, 
as  without  it  the  very  purpose  of  speech  would  be  de- 
feated. But  though  the  first  object,  upon  all  occasions, 
Js  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  and  fully  to  the  minds  of 
others,  yet  the  importance,  or  rather  the  necessity  of 
doing  so  is  increased,  when  we  are  addressing  a  popular 
assembly,  and  have  no  right  to  expect  that  our  hearers 
will  give  themselves  any  trouble  to  guess  at  our  confufed 
meaning,  or  that  all  of  them  have  quickness  and  sagacity 
enough  to  catch  at  every  little  glimpse  in  the  general  ob- 
scurity of  a  long  harangue.  We  must  therefore,  in  such 
cafes,  take  especial  care  not  only  that  every  hearer  may 
underlland  us,  but  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  him  not 
to  understand  us  j — that  our  meaning  may  strike  the  dull* 
est  or  the  most  careless  i — ^that,  to  borrow  the  simile  of 
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QuiNTiLiAN,  the  perspicuity  of  our  Ifinguage  may  rush 
upon  the  ipf^ndf  as  fhe  light  of  the  sun  does  upon  the  eye, 
even  when  not  directed  towards^  it. 

I  would  not  have  the  ypung  Orator,  however,  under- 
rate tpp  much  the  intellect  or  capacity  of  his  audiepce, 
and  thence  deem  it  neqeflary  to  enter  into  tiresome  details 
and  frivolous  illuftratipns.    He  is  allowed  to  be  more  dit'^ 
fuse  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  than  in  either  house  of 
parliament,  pr  ip  courts  of  law ;  but  his  copiousness  mus^ 
not  proceed  tp  redundancy,  and  he  must  not  forget  in 
the  ardor  of  amplificatipn  that  too  much  is  more  pffen* 
sive  than  too  little.     I  am  not  now  speaking  of  tho^e 
poisy  and  conceited  babblers,  who  seem  to  mistake  loqua- 
ciousness for   eloquence^  and   to  consider  volubility  of 
tongue  and  intrepidity^of  face  as  the  only  requisite  in  a 
public  speaker — ^I  am  for  restraining  the  luxuriance  evei^ 
of  real  genius,  and  for  subjecting  t}ie  vehemence  of  pas-« 
§ion  itself  to  thic  contr4Dul  of  reason.   The  popular  speaker 
will  sometimes  spread  out  his  matter,  but  always  in  orde^ 
fo  exhibit  a  more  distinct  and  more  comprehensive  vie^ 
of  the  sut)ject,  or  to  present  an  important  truth  in  a  va- 
riety of  the  most  striking  lights.     He  will  nevei  stoop  to 
a  vulgar  strain ;  but  he  knows  that  the  true  sublime  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  simplicity.    His  ideas  anfl  sen- 
timents seem  to  arise  out  of  each  other,  and  to  follow  in 
$q  clear  and  natural  ap  order,  as  very  much  conti^ibutes 
to  increase  the  strength  as  well  as  luftre  of  the  whole  | 
and  all  his  words,  though  uttered  witii  the  greatefl.  fluen- 
cy, shew  his  happy  choice  and  masterly  cpmmand  of  the 
plainest,  yet  strongest  expressions  in  the  language. 

General  Elections  are  the  grand  scenes  for  the  display 
and  exertion  of  popular  orato^ry ;  and  it  would  be  easy  tQ 
^11  m^ny  volumes  with  a  collection  of  speeches  delivered 
^n  such  occasions.    But  very  few  of  them  can  be  sete^ed 
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M  models  of  eloquence,  as  they  commonly  breathe  too 
inuch  of  the  spirit  of  rivalship,  jealousy,  animosity,  and 
party.  The  following  are  among  the  leaft  exceptionable 
pn  this  accounts 


TH5  LATE  Mr.  BURKE^s  SPEECHES 

TO   THE 

ELECTORS  OF  BRISTOL, 
11^   J774- 

HISTORIC  J  L  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

At  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  on  the  last  4ay  of  Sep- 
tember 1774,  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  hitherto  represented 
Wendover,  went  down  to  Malton,  one  of  the  Yorkshire 
boroughs  under  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, at  whose  desire  he  was  chosen  without  hesi- 
tation. But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  very  respectable  party 
of  dissenters,  merchants,  and  freemen  of  Bristol,  who 
highly  approved  of  his  late  exertions  in  favor  both  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  put  him  in  nomination  for  their 
city ;  and  some  of  them  set  oflF  express  for  London,  and 
thence  for  Malton  to  request  his  concurrence.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  latter  place  just  after  ^his  election ;  but  their 
offer  was  so  flattering,  that,  with  the  consent  of  his  new 
constituents,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Bristol.  ''Three 
candidates  had  already  started,  Lord  Clare,  one  of  the 
late  representatives,  who  declined  on  the  second  day  of 
ihe  poll  5  Mr.  Brickdale,  his  lordship's  colleague,  but 
neither  quite  so  unpopular,  nor  so  obnoxious ;  and  Mr. 
pRUGERi  an  American  merchant,  who  from  interest  and 
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principle  was  averse  to  any  rupture  between  the  coloniea 
and  the  mother-country.  Mr.  Burke  appeared  on  the  hust- 
ings at  the  Guildhall,  Bristol^  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth 
day's  poll  [October  13]  and  thus  addressed  the  Electorss 

•*  Gentlemen, 
"  I  am  come  hither,  to  solicit  in  person  that  favor, 
^  which  my  friends  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  procure 
for  me,  by  the  most  obliging,  and  to  me  the  mod  hc^- 
norable  exertions. 

"  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  great  truft  which  you 
have  to  confer  on  this  occasion,  and,  by  long  experience, 
«o  just  a  diffidence  ih  my  abilities  to  iill  it  in  a  manner 
adequate  even  to  my  own  ideas,  that  I  should  never  have 
ventured  of  myself  to  intrude  into  that  awful  situation. 
But  since  I  am  called  upon  by  the  desire  of  feveral  respect- 
;ibk  fellow-giubjects,  as  I  have  done  at  other  tipnes,  I 
give  up  my  fears  to  their  wishes.  Whatever  my  other 
deficiencies  may  be,  I  da  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  wantr 
ing  to  my  friends. 

"  I  am.  not  fond  of  attempting  to  raise  public  expect-* 
^tions  by  great  promises.  At  this  time,  there  is  much 
cause  to  consider,  and  very  little  to  presume.  We  seem 
to  be  approaching  to  a  great  crisis  in  our  affairs,  which 
calls  for  the  whole  wisdom  of  the  wisest  among  us,  with- 
out being  able  to  assure  ourselves,  that  any  wisdom  caq 
preserve  us  from  many  and  great  inconvenicncies.  You 
know  I  speak  of  our  unhappy  contest  with  America.  I 
confess,  it  is  a  matter  on  which  I  look  down  as  from  a 
precipice.  It  is  difficult  in  itself,  and  it  is  rendered  more 
intricate  by  a  great  variety  of  plans  of  conduct.  I  do  not 
mean  to  enter  into  them.  I  will  not  suspect  a  want  of 
good  intention  in  framing  them.  But  however  pure  the 
inteutigns  of  their  authors  may  have  bee  Hi  we  all  know  A^t 
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Ac  event  has  been  unfortunate*  The  means  erf  recovering 
eur  affairs  arc  not  obvious.  So  many  ^eat  questions  of 
commerce!  of  finance,  of  constitution,  and  of  policy,  are 
involved  in  this  Ameidcan  deliberation,  that  I  dare  engage 
lar  nothing!  but  that  I  shall  give  it,  without  any  predilec- 
tion to  former  opinions,  or  any  sinister  bias  whatsoever^ 
tdic  most  honest  and  impartial  consideration  of  which  I 
am  capable.  The  public  has  a  full  right  to  it ;  and  this 
great  city,  a  main  pillar  in  the  commercial  intereft  of 
Creat  Britain,  mull  totter  on  its  base  by  the  slighted  mis- 
take with  regard  to  our  American  measures. , 

<<  Thus  much,  however,  I  thin]c  not  amies  to  lay  before 
you }  That  I  am  not,  I  hope,  apt  to  take  up  or  lay  down 
my  opinions  lightly.  I  have  held,  and  ever  shall  maintain 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  unimpaired  and  undiminished 
the  just,  wise,  and  necessary  constitutional  superiority  of 
Great  Britain.  This  is  necessary  for  America,- as  well  as 
^or  us.  I  never  mean  to  depart  from  it.  Whatever  may  »  , 
Jje  lost  by  it,  I  avow  it^  The  forfeiture  even  of  your  fa- 
vor,  if  by  such  a  declaration  I  could  forfeit  it,  though  the 
£rst  object  of  my  ambition,  never  will  make  xne  dijsguise 
my  sentiments  on  this  subject* 

«  But, — I  have  ever  had  a  clear  opinion,  and  have  ever 
lield  a  constant  corresponding  conduct,  that  this  supe- 
riority is  consistent  with  all  the  liberties  a  sober  and  spi- 
rited American  ought  to  desire.  I  never  mean  to  put  any 
colonist,  or  any  human  creature  in  a  situation,  not  becom- 
ing ^  free-man.  To  reconcile  British  superiority  with 
American  liberty,  shall  be  my  great  object,  as  far  as  my 
little  faculties  extend.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  both, 
ieven  yet,  may  not  be  preserved* 

"  When  I  first  devoted  myself  to  the  public  service,  I 
considered  how  I  should  render  myself  fit  for  it ;  and  this  I 
^id  by  endeavouring  to  discover  what  it  was  that  gave  this 
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country  the  rank  it  holds  in  the  world.  I  found  that  our 
prosperity  and  dignity  arose  principally,  if  not  solely  from 
two  sources,  our  constitution  and  commerce.  Both  these 
I  have  spared  no  study  to  understand,  and  no  endeavour 
to  support. 

<*  The  distinguishing  part  of  our  constitution  is  Its  liber- 
ty. To  preserve  that  liberty  inviolate  seems  the  particular 
duty  and  proper  trust  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com<« 
mons.  But  the  liberty,  the  only  liberty  I  mean,  is  a 
liberty  connected  with  order  5  that  not  only  exists  with 
order  and  virtue,  but  which  cannot  exist  at  all  without 
them.  It  inheres  in  good  and  steady  government,  as  in 
its  substance  and  vital  principle. 

«  The  other  source  of  our  power  is  conmierce,  of 
which  you  are  so  large  a  part,  and  which  cannot  exist, 
no  more  than  your  liberty,  without  a  connection  with 
many  virtues.  It  has  ever  been  a  very  particular  and  a 
.  ••  very  favorite  object  of  my  study,  in  its  principles,  and  in 
its  details.  I  think  many  here  are  acquainted  with  the 
truth  of  what  I  say.  This  I  know,  that  I  have  ever  had 
my  house  open,  and  my  poor  services  ready,  for  traderi^ 
and  manufacturers  of  every  denomination.  My  favorite 
ambition  is  to  have  those  services  acknowledged.  I  now 
appear  before  you  to  make  trial,  whether  my  earnest  en- 
deavours have  been  so  wholly  oppressed  by  the  weakness 
of  my  abilities,  as  to  be  rendered  insignificant  in  the  eyes 
of  a  great  trading  city;  or  whether  you  chuse  to  give  a 
weight  to  humble  abilities,  for  the  sake  of  the  honest 
exertions  "with  which  they  are  accompanied.  This  is  my 
trial  to-day.  My  industry  is  not  on  trial.  Of  my  industry 
I  am  sure,  as  far  as  my  constitution  of  mind  and  body 
admitted. 

«<  When  I  was  invited  by  many  respectable  merchants, 
freeholders,  and  freemen  of  this  city,  to  offer  them  my 
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semcesi  I  bad  just  received  the  honor  of  an  election  at, 
another  place^  at  a  very  great  distance  from  this.  I  im- 
mediately opened  the  matter  to  those  of  my  worthy  consti- 
tuents who  were  with  me ;  and  they  unanimously  advised 
me  not  to  decline  it.  They  told  me  that  they  had  elected 
me  with  a  view  to  the  public  service ;  and^  as  great  ques- 
tions relative  to  our  commerce  and  colonies  were  immi* 
nenty  that  in  such  matters  I  might  derive  authority  and 
support  from  the  representation  of  this  great  commercial 
city:  they  desired  me  therefore  to  set  off  without  delay,  very 
well  persuaded  that  I  never  could  forget  my  obligations 
to  them,  or  to  my  friends,  for  the  choice  they  had  made 
of  me.  From  that  time  to  this  instant  I  have  not  slept  * ; 
and  if  I  should  have  the  honour  of  being  freely  chosen  by 
you,  I  hope  I  shall  be  as  far  from  slumbering  or  sleeping 
when  your  service  requires  me  to,  be  awake,  as  I  have 
been  in  coming  to  offer  myself  a  candidate  for  your, 
favor.'* 

This  speech  was  received  with  great  applause ;  and,  af« 
ter  a  sharp  contest,  Mr.  Burke  had  the  pleasure,  on  that 
day  three  weeks  [November  3.]  to  be  declared  by  the 
Sheriffs  duly  elected,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cruger^ 
the  other  popular  candidate,  who,  either  overpowered  by  . 
his  feelings,  or  depressed  by  a  just  consciousness  of  hi9 
oratorical  inferiority  to  his  colleague,  was  scarcely  able 
in  the  simplest  and  shortest  form  to  thank  the  electors. 
But  that  very  confusion  or  inability  furnished  Mr.  Burkb 
with  matter  for  the  ingenious,  liberal,  modest,  and  con*  ^ 
ciliating  exordium  of  the  following  eloquent  harangue : 

*  Mr.'  BvRRc  had  set  off  from  Maltoo  on  the  preceding  Tuesday  at  s«s 
in  the  eveoiog,  and  arriredat  Bristol  on  Thursday  at  half  past  two  in  the  af« 
temoon,  having  in  the  imtmi^diatc  time  tiaveNed  almost  three  hundred  and 
forty  mikif 
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**  GentLemek, 

•*  I  cannot  avoid  sympathizing  stfongly  with  the  feelingy 
Df  the  gentleman  who  has  received  the  ^ame  hofionr  that  yotr 
have  conferred  on  me.  If  he,  who  was  bred  and  passed  his 
whole  life  amongst  you ;  if  he,  who  through  the  easy  grada-* 
tions  of  acquaintance,  friendship,  and  esteem,  has  obtained^ 
the  honor,  which  seems  of  itself,  naturally  and  almost  insen-^ 
sibly,  to  meet  whh  those,  whojby  the  even  tenor  of  pleasing^ 
manners  and  social  virtues,  slide  into  the  love  and  confidence 
of  their  fellow-citizens  •, — ^if  he  cannot  speak  but  with 
great  emotion  on  this  subject,  surrounded  as  he  is  on  alh 
sides  with  his  old  friends  ;  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
excuse  me,  ifmy  teal^  unaffected  embarrassment  preventil 
me  from  expressing  my  gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought. 

**  I  viras  brought  thither  under  the  disadvantage  of  be-* 
ing  unknown,  even  by  sight,  to  any  of  you.  No  previous 
Canvass  was  made  for  me.  I  was  put  in  nomination  aftet 
the  poll  was  opened.  I  did  not  appear  imtil  it  was  far  ad«» 
Vanced.  If,  under  all  these  accumulated  disadvantages,  your 
good  opinion  has  carried  me  to  this  happy  point  of  success^ 
you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  can  only  s^ay  to  you  collectively,  as  I 
have  said  to  you  indlvidually,simply  and  plainly,  Ithankyou 
•—lam  obliged  to  you — I  am  not  insensible  of  your  kindness. 

«<  This  is  all  that  I  am  able  to  say  for  the  inestimable 
favor  you  have  Conferred  upon  me.  But  I  cannot  b« 
satisfied,  without  saying  a  little  more  in  defence  of  the 
right  you  have  to  confer  such  a  favor.  The  person  who 
:rppcared  here  as  counsel  for  the  candidate,  who  so  long 
and  so  earnestly  solicited  your  votes,  thinks  proper  to 
deny,  that  a  very  great  part  of  you  have  any  votes  to  glve# 
He  fixes  a  standard  period  of  time  in  his  own  imagination-i 
not  what  the  law  defines,  but  merely  what  the  conve- 
nience of  bis  client  suggests,  by  which  he  would  cut  offi 
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^t  one  stroke,  all  those  freedbilis,  wWch  are  the  dearest 
privileges  of  your  c6rporation ;  which  the  common  law 
authorizes;  which  your  magistrates  are  compelled  to  grant; 
which  come  duly  authenticated  into  this  court  5  and  arc 
saved  irt  the  clearest  words,  and  with  the  most  religious 
care  ^nd  tenderness,  in  that  very  act  of  parliament,  which 
was  xtiade  to  regulate  the  elections  by  freemen,  and  to  pre* 
vent  all  possible  abuses  in  making  them. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  matter  here.  My  learn* 
cd  counsel  has  supported  your  cause  with  his  usual  ability  $ 
the  worthy  sheriffs  have  acted  with  their  usual  equity  > 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  same  equity,  which  dictates 
the  return,  will  guide  the  final  determination,  I  had  the 
honor,  in  conjunction  with  many  far  wiser  men,  to  con- 
tribute a  very  small  assistance,  but  however  some  assist-* 
ance,  to  the  forming  the  judicature  which  is  to  try  such 
questions.  It  would  be  unnatural  in  me  to  doubt  the 
justice  of  that  court,  in  the  trial  of  my  own  cause,  to 
which  I  have  been  so  active  to  give  jurisdiction  in  every 
other. 

**  I  assure  the  worthy  freemen,  and  this  corporation,  that, 
if  the  gentleman  perseveres  in  the  intentions  which  his 
present  warmth  dictates  to  him,  I  will  attend  their  cause 
with  diligence,  and  I  hope  with  effect.  For,  if  I  knoW 
any  thing  of  myself,  it  is  not  my  own  interest  in  it,  but 
my  full  conviction  that  induces  me  to  tell  you, — 1  thitik 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  case*  \ 

*'  I  do  not  imagine  that  you  find  me  rash  in  declaring 
myself,  or  very  forward  in  troubling  you.  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  election,  I  have  kept  silence  in 
all  matters  of  discussion.  I  have  never  asked  a  question 
«f  a  voter  on  the  other  side,  or  supported  a  doubtful  vote 
©n  my  own.     I  respected  the  abilities  of  my  managers  :  I 
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relied  on  the  candor  of  the  court.  I  think  the  woytty 
sheriffs  will  bear  nie  witness,  that  I  never  once  made  an  at-* 
tempt  to  impose  upon  their  reason,  to  surprise  their  justic^f 
or  to  ruffle  their  temper.  I  stood  on  the  hustings  (except 
when  I  gave  my  thanks  to  those  who  favored  me  with 
their  votes),  less  like  a  candidate,  than  an  unconcerned 
spectator  of  a  public  proceeding.  But  hcfe  the  face  o£ 
things  is  altered.  Here  is  an  attempt  for  a  general  nku^^ 
sacre  of  suffrages  ;  an  attempt,  by  a  promiscuous  carnage  of 
Jrtends  znAfocs^  to  exterminate  above  two  thousand  votes^ 
including  seven  hundred  polled  for  the  gentleman  himself f  wia 
m%v  complains^  and  wjio  would  destroy  the  friends  whom 
he  has  obtained,  only  because  he  cannot  obtain  as  many  of 
them  as  he  wishes* 

•*  How  he  will  be  permitted,  in  another  place,  to  stultify 
and  disable^  himself,  and  to  plead  against  his  own  acts,  is 
another  question.  The  law  will  decide  it.  I  shall  only 
speak  of  it  as  it  concerns  the  propriety  of  public  conduct 
in  this  city.  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  rules  of  deco- 
rum for  other  gentlemen.  They  are  best  judges  of  the 
mode  of  proceeding  that  will  recommend  them' to  the  fa- 
vor of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  I  confess,  I  should  look 
rather  awkward,  if  I  had  been  the  very  first  to  produce  the 
new  copies  of  freedom;  if  I  had  persisted  in  producing  them 
to  the  last;  if  I  had  ransacked,  with  the  most  unremitting 
industry,  and  the  most  penetrating  research,  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  kingdom  to  discover  them  ;  if  I  were  then, 
all  at  once,  to  turn  short,  and  declare,  that  I  had  been 
sporting  all  this  while  with  the  right  of  election,  and  that 
I  had  been  drawing  out  a  poll,  upon  no  sort  of  rational 
grounds,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  my  fellow-citizens 
for  a  month  together — I  really,  for  my  part,  should  appear 
awkvtrard  under  such  circumstances. 
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**  It  would  be  Still  more  awkward  in  me,  if  I  were 
gravely  to  look  the  sheriffs  in  the  face,  and  to  tell  them, 
they  were  not  to  determine  my  cause  on  my  own  prin- 
ciples ;  nor  to  make  the  return  upon  those  votes,  upon 
which  I  had  rested  my  election.  Such  woujd  be  my  ap- 
pearance to  the  court  and  magistrates. 

*<  But  how  should  I  appear  to  the  voters  themselves  ? 
if  I  had  gone  round  to  the  citizens  entitled  to  freedom, 
and  squeezed  them  by  the  hand, — "  Sir,  I  humbly  beg 
**  your  vote — I  shall  be  eternally  thankful — May  I  hope 
•<  for  the  honor  of  your  support  ? — Well !  come — we  shall 
**  see  you  at  the  council-house."  If  I  were  then  to  de- 
liver them  to  my  managers,  pack  them  into  tallies,  vote 
them  off  in  court,  and  when  I  heard  from  the  bar—"  Such 
•'  a  one  only,  and  such  a  one  for  ever ! — ^he's  my  man  !"— 
**  Thank  you,  good  Sir — ^Hah  !  my  wortliy  friend  !  thank 
"  you  kindly — that's  an  honest  fellow — how  is  your  good 
*<  family  ?" — Whilst  these  words  were  hardly  out  of  my 
mouth,  if  I  should  have  wheeled  round  at  once,  and  told 
them, — «*  Get  you  gone,  you  pack  of  worthless  fellows  ! 
<<  you  have  no  votes — ^you  are  usurpers  1  you  are  intruders 
^  on  the  rights  of  real  freemen  !  I  will  have  nothing  to 
<<  do  with  you  I  you  ought  never  to  have  been  produced 
<«  at  this  election,  and  the  sheriffs  ought  not  to  have  ad- 
<*  mitted  you  to  poll." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  should  make  a  strange  figure,  if  my 
conduct  had  been  of  this  sort.  I  am  not  so  old  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yours  as  the  worthy  gentleman.  Indeed  I 
could  not  have  ventured  on  such  kind  of  freedoms  with 
you.  But  I  am  bound,  and  I  will  endeavour,  to  have  jus- 
tice done, to  the  rights  of  freemen  ;  even  though  I  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  obliged  to  vindicate  the  former  part 
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of  my  antagonist's  conduct  against  his  own  present  in- 
clinations *. 

"  I  owe  myself,  in  all  things,  to  all  the  freemen  of  this 
city.  My  particular  friends  have  a  demand  on  me,  that  I 
should  not  deceive  their  expectation.  Never  wascause  ormaa 
supported  with  more  constancy,  more  activity,  more  spirit. 
I  have  been  supported  with  a  zeal  indeed  and  heartiness 
in  my  friends,  which  (if  their  object  had  been  at  all  pro- 
portioned to  their  endeavours)  could  never  be  sufficiently 
commended.  Thpy  supported  me  upon  the  nwst  liberal 
principles.  They  wished  that  the  members  for  Bristol 
should  be  chosen  for  the  city,  and  for  the  country  at 
large,  and  not  for  themselves. 

<«  So  far  they  are  not  disappointed.  If  I  possess  no- 
thing else,  I  am  sure  I  possess  the  temper  that  is  fit  for 
your  service.  I  know  nothing  of  Bristol,  but  by  the  fa- 
vors I  have  received,  and  the  virtues  t  have  seen  exerted 
in  it. 

"  I  shall  ever  retain,  what  I  now  feel,  the  most  perfect 
and  grateful  attachment  to  my  friends ;  and  I  have  no 
enmities — no  resentment.  I  never  can  consider  fidelity 
to  engagements,  and  constancy  in  friendships,  but  with 
the  highest  approbation  ;  even  when  those  noble  qualities 
are  employed  against  my  own  pretensions.  The  gentle- 
man, who  is  not  fortunate  as  I  have  been  in  this  con- 
test, enjoys,  in  this  respect,  a  consolation  full  of  honor 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  They  have  certainly 
left  nothing  undone  for  his  service. 

*  All  ih.eie  remarks,  though  nn;^ttin  a  sirain  of  the  greatest  pleasantry  and 
£^ood  humor,  are  very  pointed  at  the  incoiisislency  of  Mr.  BkickoalBj^ 
w'ho  had  offmed  his  poll  with  a  tally  of  freemen  of  the  description  here 
alluded  to,  and  had  voted  many  hundreds  ofihem,  though  be  afterwards 
4Uc;-himtd  the  validity  of  thf  ir  tit!e. 
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^  As  for  the  trifling  petulance,  which  the  rage  of  party 
stirs  up  in  little  minds,  though  it  should  shew  itself  evea 
in  this  court,  it  has  not  made  the  slightest  impression  on 
me.  The  highest  flight  of  such  clamorous  birds  is  wing- 
ed in  an  inferior  region  of  the  air.  We  hear  them,  and 
We  look  upon  them,  just  as  you,  gentlemen,  when  you 
enjoy  your  serene  air  on  your  lofty  rocks,  look  down  upon 
the  gulls,  that  skim  the  mud  off  your  river,  when  it  i( 
exhausted  of  its  tide. 

<*  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  conclude,  without  saying  a  word 
on  a  topic  touched  upon  by  my  worthy  colleague.  I  wish 
that  topic  had  been  passed  by,  at  a  time  when  I  have  so  little 
leisure  to  discuss  it.  But  since  he  has  thought  proper  to 
throw  it  but,  I  owe  you  a  clear  explanation  of  my  poor 
sentiments  on  that  subject. 

**  He  tells  you,  **  that  the  topic  of  instructions  has  oc- 
casioned much  altercation  and  uneasiness  in  this  city  ;** 
and  he  expresses  himself  (if  I  understand  him  rightly) 
in  favor  of  the  coercive  authority  of  such  instructions, 

•*  Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest  union, 
the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  com- 
munication with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to 
have  great  weight  with  him  ^  their  opinion  high  respect ; 
their  business  unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sa- 
crifice his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions,  to  theirs  i 
and,  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  in- 
terest to  his  own.  But,  his  unbiassed  opinion,  his  ma- 
ture judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not 
to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  li- 
ving. These  he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure— no, 
not  from  the  law  and  the  constitution.  They  are  a  trust 
from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  an- 
swerable.    Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  indus- 
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try  only,  but  his  judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of 
serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

«'  My  worthy  colleague  says,  his  will  ought  to  be  sub- 
servient to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is  innocent.  If 
government  were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,  yours,, 
without  question,  ought  to  be  superior.  But  government 
and  legislation  are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and 
not  of  inclination ;  and,  what  sort  of  reason  is  that,  in 
which  the  determination  precedes  the  discussion ;  in  which 
one  set  of  men  deliberate,  and  another  decide;  and 
where  those,  who  from  the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three 
hundred  miles  distant  from  those  who  hear  the  argu- 
ments ? 

**  To  deliver  an  opinion  is  the  right  of  all  men ;  that 
of  constituents  is  a  weighty  and  respectable  opinion,  which 
a  representative  ought  always  to  rejoice  to  hear ;  and 
which  he  ought  always  most  seriously  to  consider.  But 
authoritative  instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  mepn- 
bcr  is  bound  blindly,  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and 
to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of 
his  judgment  and  conscience,  these  are  things  utterly  un- 
known to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  which  arise  from  a 
fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  order  and  tenor  of  our 
Constitution. 

*'  Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  differ- 
ent and  hostile  interests,  which  interests  each  must  main- 
tain, as  an  agent  and  advocate,  against  the  other  agents 
and  advocates  ;  but  parliament  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of 
one  nation,  with  one  interest,  that  of  the  whole  ;  where, 
not  local  purposes,  not  local  prejudices  ought  to  guide, 
but  the  general  good,  resulting  from  the  general  reason  of 
the  whole.  You  chuse  a  member  indeed;  but  whe» 
you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  member  of  Bristol,  but  he 
is  a  member  of  parliament.    If  the  local  constituent  should 
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hare  an  Interest,  or  should  form  a  hasty  opinion,  evidently 
opposite  to  the  real  good  of  the  rest  of  the  community, 
the  member  for  that  place  ought  to  be  as  far,  as  any  other, 
from  any  endeavour  to  give  it  effect;  I  beg  pardon  for 
Jaying  so  much  on  this  subject,  I  have  been  unwillingly 
drawn  into  it ;  but  I  shall  ever  use  a  respectful  frankness 
of  communication  with  you.  Your  faithful  friend,  ybur 
devoted  servant,  I  shall  be  to  the  end  of  my  life  :  a  flat- 
terer you  do  not  wish  for*  On  this  point  of  instructions, 
however,  I  think  it  scarcely  possible  we  ever  can  have  any 
«ort  of  difference.  Perhaps  I  hiay  give  you  too  much,  ra- 
ther than  too  little  trouble. 

**  From  the  first  hour  I  was  encouraged  to  court  your 
favor  to  this  happy  day  of  obtaining  it,  I  have  never  pro- 
mised you  any  thing,  but  humble  and  perfevering  endea- 
vours to  do  my  duty.  The  weight  of  that  duty,  I  confess, 
makes  me  tremble  ;  and  whoever  well  considers  what  it  is, 
of  all  things  in  the  world  will  fly  from  what  has  the  least 
likeness  to  a  positive  and  precipitate  engagement.  To  be 
a  good  member  of  parliament  is,  let  me  tell  you,  no  easy 
task,  especially  at  this  time,  when  there  is  so  strong  a  dis- 
position to  run  into  the  perifous  extremes  of  servile  com- 
pliance or  wild  popularity.  To  unite  circumspection  with 
vigor  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difHcult. 
We  arc  now  members  for  a  rich  commercial  city :  this  city, 
however,  is  but  a  part  of  a  rich  commercial  nation y  the  in- 
terests of  which  are  various,  multiform,  and  intricate. 
We  are  members  for  that  great  nation,  which  however  is 
Itself  but  part  of  a  great  empire,  extended  by  our  virtue  and 
our  fortune  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  east  and  of  the 
west.  Air  these  wide-spread  interests  must  be  consider- 
ed ;  must  be  compared  ;  must  be  reconciled  if  possible. 
We  are  members  for  a  free  country  ;  and  surely  we  all 
know^  that  the  machine  of  a  free  constitution  is  no  simple 
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thifig ;  but  as  intricate,  and  as  delicatei  as  it  is  iraluable. 
We  are  members  in  a  great  and  ancient  monarchy  ;  and  we 
must  preserve  religiously  the  true  legal  rights  of  the  so- 
vereign, which  form  the  key-stone  that  binds  together  the 
noble  and  well-constructed  arch  of  our  empire  and  our 
constitution.  A  constitution  made  up  of  balanced  powers 
must  ever  be  a  critical  thing.  As  such  I  mean  to  touch 
that  part  of  it  which  comes  within  my  reach.  I  know 
my  inability,  and  I  wish  for  support  from  every  quarter. 
In  particular  I  shall  aim  at  the  friendship,  and  shall  culti- 
vate the  best  correspondence,  of  the  worthy  colleague 
you  have  given  me. 

•*  I  trouble  you  no  farther  than  once  more  to  thank 
you  all ;  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  favors ;  the  candi- 
dates, for  their  temperate  and  polite  behaviour ;  and  the 
sheriffs  for  a  conduct  which  may  give  a  model  for  all  who 
are  in  public  stations." 


Mr.  BURKE'S  SPEECHES 

TO    THE 

ELECTORS  OF  BRISTOL 
IN  1780. 

HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Burke's  parliamentary  exertions 
for  the  six  years  that  he  represented  Bristol,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  shock  in  many  instances  the  political  and 
commercial,  as  well  as  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  con- 
stituents, particularly  by  his  support  of  certain  resolutions 
faivorable  to  the  trade  of  Ireland  \  by  his  mo4^  of  proceed* 
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ing  on  Lord  BEAUCHAMp'sbillfor  reforming  the  lawprocess 
concerning  impriaonment ;  and  by  his  votes  on  the  popery 
acts.  It  is  probable  that  his  written  and  printed  defences  of 
those  measures  would  have  softenc4  the  asperity  of  some  of 
the  prejudices^  but  the  frantic  tumults  about  popery,  in  the 
year  17801  kindled  a  blaze  which  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  his  eloquence  to  extinguish.  A  proclamation  for  dis- 
solving the  parliament,  and  for  calling  a  new  one,  having 
been  issued  on  the  first  of  September,  Mr.  Burke  re-» 
paired  to  Bristol  with  all  possible  dispatch;,  but  previous- 
ly to  his  making  any  trial  of  his  strength  against  three 
candidates  who  had  started  before  him,  he  entered  into  the 
following  justification  of  his  public  conduct  in  a  speecl^ 
addressed  to  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  freemen,  con- 
vened by  the  Mayor  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  ^xth  of  Sep* 
tember ; 

«  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, 

"  I  am  extremely  pleased  at  the  appearance  of  this 
large  and  respectable  meeting.  The  steps  I  may  be  ob- 
liged to  take  will  want  the  sanction  of  a  considerable  au- 
thority ;  and  in  explaining  any  thing  whicli  may  appear 
doubtful  in  my  public  conduct,  I  must  naturally  desire  ^ 
very  full  audience. 

**  I  have  been  backward  to  begin  my  canvass.— The 
dissolution  of  the  parliament  was  uncertain  j  and  it  did 
not  become  me,  by  an  unseasonable  importunity,  to  appear 
diiEdent  of  the  fact  of  my  six  years'  endeavour  to  please 
you.  I  had  served  the  city  of  Bristol  honorably  j  and  the 
city  of  Bristol  had  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  means  of 
honorable  service  to  the  public  were  become  indifierent  to 
me. 

"  I  found,  on  my  arrival  here,  that  three  gentlemen 
had  been  long  in  eager  pursuit  of  an  object,  which  bu^ 
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two  of  US  can  obtain.  I  found,  that  they  had  all  met  with 
encouragement.  A  contested  election  ih  such  a  city  as 
this  is  no  light  thing.  I  paused  on  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice. These  three  gentlemen,  by  various  merits,  and 
on  various  titles,  I  made  no  doubt  were  worthy  of  your 
favor.  I  shall  never  attempt  to  raise  myself  by  depreciat- 
ing the  merits  of  my  competitors.  In  the  complexity  and 
confusion  of  these  cross  pursuits,  I  wished  to  take  the  au- 
thentic public  sense  of  my  friends  upon  a  bushiess  of  so 
much  delicacy.  I  wished  to  take  your  opinion  along  with 
me  ;  that  if  I  should  give  up  the  contest  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, my  surrender  of  my  post  may  not  seem  the 
effect  of  inconstancy,  or  timidity,  or  anger,  or  disgust, 
or  indolence,  or  any  other  temper  unbecoming  a  man  who 
has  engaged  in  the  public  service.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
I  should  undertake  the  election,  and  fail  of  success,  I  was 
full  as  anxious,  that  it  should  be  manifest  to  the  whole 
world,  that  the  peace  of  the  city  had  not  been  broken 
by  my  rashness,  presumption,  or  fond  conceit  of  my  own 
merit. 

"  I  am  not  come  by  a  false  and  counterfeit  shew  of  de- 
ference to  your  judgment,  to  seduce  it  in  my  favor.  I  ask 
It  seriously  and  unaffectedly.  If  you  wish  that  I  should  re- 
tire I  shall  not  consider  that  advice  as  a  censure  upon  my 
conduct,  or  an  alteration  in  your  sentiments  j  but  as  a  ra- 
tional submission  to  the  circumstances  of  affairs.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  should  think  it  proper  for  me  to  proceed 
on  my  canvass,  if  you  will  risk  the  trouble  on  your  part, 
I  will  risk  it  on  mine.  My  pretensions  are  such  as  you 
cannot  be  ashamed  of,  whether  they  succeed  or  fail, 

<'  If  you  call  upon  me,  I  shall  solicit  the  favor  of  the 

city  upon  manly  ground.     I  come  before  you  with  the 

plain  confidence  of  an  honest  servant  in  the  equity  of  a 

(;jindid  and  discerning  master,    t  come  to  claim  your  ap- 
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probation,  not  to  amuse  you  with  vain  apologies,  or  with 
professions  still  more  vain  and  senseless.  I  have  lived  too 
long  to  be  served  by  apologies  or  to  stand  in  need  of  them* 
The  part  I  have  acted  has  been  in  open  day  j  and  to  hold 
out  to  a  conduct,  which  stands  in  that  clear  and  steady 
Jight  for  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil,  to  hold  out  to  that 
conduct  the  paltry  winking  tapers  of  excuses  and  pro- 
mises.— I  never  will  do  it.  They  may  obscure  it  with 
their  smoke  j  but  they  never  can  illumine  sunshine  by  such 
a  flame  as  theirs. 

**  I  am  sensible  that  no  endeavours  have  been  left  un- 
tried to  injure  me  in  your  opinion.  But  the  use  of  cha- 
racter is  to  be  a  shield  against  calumny.  I  could  wish  un- 
doubtedly, (if  idle  wishes  were  not  the  most  idle  of  all 
things,)  to  make  every  part  of  my  conduct  agreeable  to 
every  one  of  my  constituents.  But  in  so  great  a  city,  and 
so  greatly  divided  as  this,  it  is  weak  to  expect  it. 

**  In  such  a  discordancy  of  sentiments,  it  is  better  to 
look  to  the  nature  of  things  than  to  the  humors  of  men. 
The  very  attempt  towards  pleasing  every  body  discovers  a 
temper  always  flashy,  and  often  false,  and  insincere. 
Therefore,  as  I  have  proceeded  strait  onward  in  my  con- 
duct, so  I  will  proceed  in  my  account  of  those  parts  of 
it  which  have  been  most  excepted  to.  But  I  must  first 
beg  leave  just  to  hint  to  you,  that  we  may  suffer  very 
great  detriment  by  being  open  to  every  talker.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  how  much  of  service  is  lost  from  spirits 
full  of  activity,  and  full  of  energy,  who  are  pressing,  who 
are  rushing  forward,  to  great  and  capital  objects,  when 
you  oblige  them  to  be  continually  looking  back.  Whilst 
they  are  defending  one  service,  they  defraud  you  of  an- 
hundred.  Applaud  us  when  we  run  ;  console  us  when  wc 
fall ;  cheer  us  when  we  recover ;  but  let  us  pass  on — 
^or  God's  sake,  let  us  pass  on. 
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*<  Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  every  public  act  in 
the  six  years  since  I  stood  in  this  place  before  you — ^that 
all  the  arduous  things  which  have  been  done  in  this  event* 
f ul  period,  which  has  crowded  into  ^  few  years'  space  the 
revolutions  of  an  age,  can  be  opened  to  you  on  their  fair 
grounds  in  half  an  hour's  conversation  ? 

<*  But  it  is  no  reason,  because  there  is  a  bad  mode  of 
inquiry,  that  there  should  be  no  examination  at  all.  Most 
certainly  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  ;  it  is  our  interest  too  ; 
— ^but  it  must  be  with  discretion  ;  with  an  attention  to  all 
the  circumstances,  and  all  the  motives  5  like  sound  judges^ 
and  not  like  cavilling  pettifoggers  and  quibbling  pleaders, 
prying  into  flaws  and  hunting  for  exceptions.— Look, 
gentlemen,  to  the  whole  tenor  of  your  member's  conduct, 
Try  whether  his  ambition  or  his  avarice  have  justled 
him  out  of  the  strait  line  of  duty  5  or  whether  that 
grand  foe  of  the  offices  of  active  life,  that  master-vice  in 
men  of  business,  a  degenerate  and  inglorious  sloth,  has 
made  him  flag  and  languish  in  his  course  ?  This  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  inquiry.  If  our  member's  conduct  can  bear 
this  touch,  mark  it  for  sterling.  He  may  have  fallen  in* 
to  errors  ;  he  must  have  faults ;  but  our  error  is  greater, 
and  our  fault  is  radically  ruinous  to  ourselves,  if,  we  do 
not  bear,  if  we  do  not  even  applaud,  the  whole  compound 
and  mixed  mass  of  such  a  character.  Not  to  act  thus  is 
folly— I  had  almost  said  it  is  impiety.  He  censures  God, 
who  quarrels  with  the  imperfections  of  man. 

**  Gentlemen,  we  must  not  be  peevish  with  those  who 
serve  the  people.  For  none  will  serve  us  whilst  there  is  a 
court  to  serve,  but  those  who  are  of  i  nice  and  jealous 
honor.  They  who  think  every  thing,  in  comparison  of 
that  honor,  to  be  dust  and  ashes,  will  not  bear  to  have  it 
soiled  and  impaired  by  those,  for  whose  sake  they  make 
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^  thousand  sacrifices  to  preserve  it  immaculate  xmd  whole. 
We  shall  either  drive  such  men  frpm  the  public  stage^  or 
Ve  shall  send  them  to  the  court  for  protection ;  where,  if 
they^must  sacrifice  their  reputation,  they  will  at  least  secure 
their  interest.  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  lovers  of  freedom 
will  be  free.  None  will  violate  their  conscience  to  please 
us,  in  order  afterwards  to  discharge  that  conscience^ 
which  they  have  violated,  by  doing  us  faithful  and  aiFec- 
tionate  service.  If  we  degrade  and  deprave  their  minds 
by  servility,  it  will  be  absurd  to  expect,  that  they  who 
are  creeping  and  abject  towards  us,  will  ever  be  bold  and 
incorruptible  assertors  of  our  freedom,  against  the  most 
seducing  and  the  most  formidable  of  all  powers.  No  1 
human  nature  is  not  so  formed,  nor  shall  we  improve  the 
faculties,  or  better  the  morals  of  public  men,  by  our  pos- 
session of  the  most  infallible  receipt  in  the  world  for  n^ak* 
ing  cheats  and  hypocrites. 

**  Let  me  say  with  plainness,  I  who  am  no  longer, 
in  a  public  character,  that  if  by  a  fair,  by  an  indulgent, 
by  a  gentlemanly  behaviour  to  our  representatives,  we  do 
not  give  confidence  to  their  minds,  and  a  liberal  scope  to 
their  understandings  j  if  we  do  not  permit  our  members 
to  act  upon  a  very  enlarged  view  of  things ;  we  shall  at 
length  infallibly  degrade  our  national  representation  into 
a  confused  and  scufiling  bustle  of  local  agency.  When 
the  popular  member  is  narrbwed  in  his  ideas,  and  render- 
ed timid  in  his  proceedings,  the  service  of  the  crown  will 
be  the  sple  nursery  of  statesmen.  Among  the  frolics  of 
the  court  it  may  at  length  take  that  of  attending  to  its 
business.  Then  the  monopoly  of  mental  power  will  be 
added  to  the  power  of  all  other  kinds  it  possesses.  On 
the  side  of  the  people  there  will  be  nothing  but  impo- 
tence :  for  ignorance  is  impotence ;  narrowness  of  mind 
is  impotence  5  timidity  is  itself  impotence,  and  makes  all 
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Other  qualities  that  go  along  with  it,  impotent  and  use* 
less. 

"  At  present  it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make  its  ser- 
vants insignificant.  If  the  people  should  fall  into  the  same 
hymor,  and  should  choose  their  servants  on  the  same 
principles  of  mete  obsequiousness,  and  flexibility,  and  to- 
tal vacancy  or  indifFereiice  of  opinion  in  all  public  mat- 
ters, then  no  part  of  the  state  will  be  sound ;  and  it  will 
\>c  in  vain  to  think  of  saving  it. 

••  I  thought  it  very  expedient  at  this  time  to  give  you 
this  candid  counsel,  and  with  this  counsel  I  would  willing^ 
ly  close,  if  the  matters,  which  at  various  times  have  been 
objected  to  me  in  this  city,  concerned  only  myself,  and 
my  own  election.  These  charges,  I  think,  are  four  in 
tiuiliber  5 — my  neglect  of  a  due  attention  to  my  consti- 
tuents, the  not  paying  more  frequent  visits  here ; — my 
conduct  on  the  affairs  of  the  first  Irish  trade  acts  ; — my 
Opinion  and  mode  of  proceeding  on  Lord  Beauchamf's 
debtors  bill ; — and  my  votes  on  the  late  affairs  of  the' 
Roman  catholics.  All  of  these,  (except  perhaps  the  first) 
relate  to  matters  of  very  considerable  public  concern  ;  and 
it  is  not  lest  you  should  censure  me  improperly,  but 
lest  you  should  form  improper  opinions  on  matters  of 
iome  moment  to  you,  that  I  trouble  you  at  all  upon  the 
subject.     My  conduct  is  of  small  importance. 

**  With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  my  friends  have 
spoken  to  me  of  it  in  the  style  of  amicable  expostulation  ; 
not  so  much  blaming  the  thing,  as  lamenting  the  effects.-— 
Others,  less  partial  to  me,  were  less  kind  in  assigning  the 
motives.  I  admit,  there  is  a  decorum  and  propriety 
in  a  member  of  parliament's  paying  a  respectful  court  to 
his  constituents.  If  I  were  conscious  to  myself  that  plea- 
sure or  dissipation,  or  low  unworthy  occupations,  had  de- 
tained me  from  personal  attendance  on  you,  I  would  rea- 
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dily  admit  my  fault,  and  quietly  submit  to  the  penalty. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  live  at  an  hundred  miles*  distance  froni 
Bristol ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  I  come  to  my  own 
house,  fatigued  in  body  and  in  mind,  to  a  little  repose,  and 
to  a  very  little  attention  to  my  family  and  my  private  con- 
perns.     A  visit  to  Bristol  is  always  a  sort  of  canvass  5  else 
it  will  do  more  harm  than  good.     To  pass  from  the  toils 
of  a  session  to  the  toils  of  a  canvass  is  the  furthest  thing  in 
the  world  from  repose.     I  could  hardly  serve  you  as  I 
have  doney  and  court  you  too.     Most  of  you  have  heard, 
that  I  do  not  remarkably  spare  myself  in  public  business ; 
and  in  the  private  business  of  my  constituents,  I  have 
done  very  near  as  much  as  those  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do.     My  canvass  of  you  was  not  on  the  ^Change,  nor  in 
the  county  meetings,  nor  in  the  clubs  of  this  city  ;  it  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons  j  it  was  at  the  custom-house  \ 
it  was  at  the  council  \  it  was  at  the  treasury  *,  it  was  at 
the  admiralty.     I  canvassed  you  through  your  affairs,  and 
not  your  persons.  I  was  not  only  your  representative  as  a 
body  J  I  was  the  agent,  the  solicitor  of  individuals  \  I  ran 
about  wherever  your  affairs  could  call  me  5  and  in  acting 
for  you  I  often  appeared  rather  as  a  ship-broker,  than  as 
a  member  of  parliament.     There  was  nothing  too  labo- 
rious, or  too  low  for  me  to  undertake.     The  meanness  of 
the  business  was  raised  by  the  dignity  of  the  object.     If 
some  lesser  matters  have  slipped  through  my  fingers,  it 
was  because  I  filled  my  hands  too  full ;  and  in  my  eager- 
ness to  serve  you,  took  in   more  than  any  hands  could 
grasp.     Several  gentlemen  stand  round  me  who  are  my 
willing  witnesses ;  and  there  are  others  who,  if  they  were 
here,  would  be  still  better,  because  they  would  be  unwill- 
ing witnesses  to  the  same  truth..  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
a  summer  residence  in  London,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
negociation  at  the  admiralty  for  your  trade,  that  I  was 
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called  to  Bristol ;  and  this  late  visit,  at  this  day,  has  becrt 
possibly  in  prejudice  to  your  affairs. 

*«  Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  matter,  let  me  say, 
gentlemen,  that  if  I  had  a  disposition,  or  a  right  to  com* 
plain,  I  have  some  cause  of  complaint  on  my  side.  With 
a  petition  of  this  city  in  my  hand,  passed  through  the 
corporation  without  a  dissenting  voice,  a  petition  in  unison 
with  almoft  the  whole  voice  of  the  kingdom  (with  whofc 
formal  thanks  I  was  covered  over)  while  I  laboured  on  no 
less  than  five  bills  for  a  public  reform,  and  fought  against 
the  opposition  of  great  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  power, 
every  clause,  and  every  word  of  the  largest  of  those  bills 
almost  to  the  very  lad  day  of  a  very  long  session  j  all  this 
time  a  canvass  in  Bristol  was  as  calmly  carried  on  as  if  I 
were  dead.  I  was  considered  as  a  man  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  Whilst  I  watched,  and  fasted,  and  sweated  in 
the  House  of  Commons — by  the  most  easy  and  ordinary 
arts  of  election,  by  dinners  and  visits,  by  'How  do  you 
do*s/  and  *  my  worthy  friends,'  I  was  to  be  quietly  moved 
out  of  my  seat — and  promises  were  made,  and  engage- 
ments entered  into,  without  any  exception  or  reserve,  as 
if  my  laborious  zeal  in  my  duty  had  been  a  regular  abdi- 
cation of  my  trust. 

<*  To  open  my  whole  heart  to  you  on  this  subject,  I  do 
confess,  however,  that  there  were  other  times,  besides 
the  two  years  in  which  I  did  visit  you,  when  I  was  not 
wholly  without  leisure  for  repeating  that  mark  of  my 
respect.  But  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  see  you. 
You  remember,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  American 
war  (that  acra  of  calamity,  disgrace,  and  downfal,  an 
aera  which  no  feeling  mind  will  ever  mention  without  a 
tear  for  England)  you  were  greatly  divided  ;  and  a  very 
ftrong  body,  if  not  the  ftrongest,  opposed  itself  to  the 
madness  which  every  ait  and  every  power  were  employed  to 
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tender  popular,  in  order  that  the  errors  of  the  rulers 
might  be  lost  in  the  general  blindness  of  the  nation.  This 
opposition  continued  till  after  our  great,  but  most  unfor- 
tunate victory  at  Long  Island.  Then  all  the  mounds  and 
banks  of  our  constancy  were  borne  down  at  once ;  and 
the  phrensy  of  the  American  war  broke  in  upon  us  like  a 
deluge.  This  victory,  which  seemed  to  put  an  immediate 
€nd  to  all  difficulties,  perfected  us  in  that  spirit  of  domi- 
nation, which  our  unparalleled  prosperity  had  but  too 
long  nurtured.  We  had  been  so  very  powerful,  and  so 
very  prosperous,  that  even  the  humblest  of  us  were  de- 
graded into  the  vices  and  follies  of  kings.  We  lost  all 
measure  between  means  and  ends ;  and  our  headlong  de- 
sires became  our  politics  and  our  morals.  All  men  who 
wished  for  peace,  or  retained  any  sentiments  of  modera- 
tion, were  overborne  or  silenced  5  and  this  city  was  led 
by  every  artifice  (and  probably  with  the  more  manage- 
ment, because  I  was  one  of  your  members)  to  diftinguish 
itself  by  its  zeal  for  that  fatal  cause.  In  this  temper  o£ 
yours  and  of  my  mind,  I  should  have  sooner  fled  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth,  than  have  shewn  myself  here. 
I,  who  saw  in  every  American  victory  (for  you  have  had 
a  long  series  of  these  misfortunes)  the  germ  and  seed  of 
the  naval  power  of  France  and  Spaiti,  which  all  our  heat 
and  warmth  against  America  was  only  hatching  into  life, 
— ^I  should  not  have  been  a  welcome  visitant  with  the 
brow  and  the  language  of  such  feelings.  When  after- 
wards, the  other  face  of  your  calamity  was  turned  upon 
you,  and  shewed  itself  in  defeat  and  distress,  I  shunned 
you  full  as  much.  I  felt  furely  this  variety  in  our  wretch- 
edness ;  and  I  did  not  wifh  to  have  the  least  appearance 
of  insulting  you  with  that  shew  of  superiority,  which^ 
though  it  may  not  be  assumed,  is  generally  suspected 
in  a  time  of  calamity,  from  those  whose  previous  warnings 
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have  been  despised.  I  could  not  bear  to  shew  ypu  a  re- 
presentative whose  face  did  not  reflect  that  of  his  consti- 
tuents ;  a  face  that  could  not  joy  in  your  joys,  and  sorrow 
in  your  sorrows.  But  time  at  length  has  made  us  all  of 
one  opinion ;  and  we  have  all  opened  our  eyes  on  the  true 
nature  of  the  American  war,  to  the  true  nature  of  all  its 
successes  and  all  its  failures. 

*«  In  that  public  ftorra  too  I  had  my  private  feelings.  I 
had  seen  blown  down  and  prostrate  on  the  ground  several  of 
those  houses  to  whom  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  honor 
this  city  has  done  me.  I  confess  that  whilst  the  wounds 
of  those  I  loved  were  yet  green,  I  could  not  bear  to  shew 
myself  in  pride  and  triumph  in  that  place  into  which  their 
partiality  had  brought  me,  and  to  appear  at  feasts  and  re- 
joicings, in  the  midst  of  the  grief  and  calamity  of  my 
warm  friends,  my  zealous  supporters,  my  generous  bene- 
factors. This  is  a  true,  unvarnished,  undisguised -state  of 
^he  affair.       You  will,  judge  of  it. 

<*  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  charges  in  which  I  am 
personally  concerned.  As  to  the  other  matters  objected 
against  me,  which  in  their  turn  I  shall  mention  to  you, 
remember  once  more  I  do  not  mean  to  extenuate  or  excuse. 
Why  should  I,  when  the  things  charged  are  among  those 
upon  which  I  found  all  my  reputation  ?  What  would  be 
left  to  me,  if  I  myself  was  the  man,  who  softened,  and 
blended,  and  diluted,  and  weakened  all  the  distinguishing 
colors  of  my  life,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  distinct  and  deter- 
minate in  my  whole  conduct  ? 

<*  It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  the  second  charge,  that 
in  the  questions  of  the  Irish  trade,  I  did  not  consult  the 
interest  of  my  constituents,  or,  to  speak  out  strongly,  that 
I  rather  acted  as  a  native  of  Ireland,  than  as  an  English 
member  of  parliament. 
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*^  I  certainly  have  very  warm  good  wiftics  for  the  place 
of  my  birth.  But  the  sphere  of  my  duties  is  in  my  true 
country.  It  was,  as  a  man  attached  to  your  interests  and 
zealous  for  the  conservation  of  your  power  and  dignity, 
ihat  I  acted  on  that  occasion,  and  on  all  occasions.  You 
were  involved  in  the  American  war.  A  new  world  of 
policy  was  opened,  to  which  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  conform,  whether  we  would  or  not ;  and  my  only 
thought  was  how  to  conform  to  our  situation  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  unite  to  this  kingdom,  in  prosperity  and  in 
affection,  whatever  remained  of  the  empire.  I  was  true 
to  my  old,  standing,  invariable  principle,  that  all  things, 
which  came  from  Great  Britain,  should  issue  as  a  gift  of 
her  bounty  and  beneficence,  rather  than  as  claims  reco- 
vered against  a  struggling  litigant ;  or  at  least,  that  if  your 
benevolence  obtained  no  credit  in  your  concessions,  yet 
that  they  should  appear  the  salutary  provisions  of  your 
wisdom  and  foresight ;  not  as  things  wrung  from  you 
with  your  blood,  by  the  cruel  gripe  of  a  rigid  necessity. 
The  first  concessions,  by  being  (much  against  my  will) 
mangled  and  stripped  of  the  parts  which  were  necessary 
to  make  out  their  just  correspondence  and  connection  in 
trade,  were  of  no  use.  The  next  year  a  feeble  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  the  thing  into  better  shape.  This 
attempt  (countenanced  by  the  minister)  on  the  very  first 
appearance  of  some  popular  uneasiness,  was,  after  a  con- 
siderable progress  through  the  house,  thrown  out  by  him. 

"  What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  whole  kingdom  of 
Ireland  was  instantly  in  a  flame.  Threatened  by  foreign- 
ers, and,  as  they  thought,  insulted  by  England,  they  re- 
solved at  once  to  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  to  cast 
O0F  yours.  Forty  thousand  men  were  raised  and  disci- 
plined without  commission  from  the  crown.  Two  illegal 
armies  were   seen  with  banners  displayed  at  the  fame 
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time  and  in  the  same  country.  No  executive  magistrates 
no  judicature,  in  Ireland,  would  aj:kno>yledge  the  legality 
of  the  army  which  bore  the  King's  commission  ;  and  no 
law,  or  appearance  of  law,  authorised  the  army  comr 
missioned  by  itself.  In  this  unexampled  state  of  thingsi 
which  the  least  error,  the  least  trespass  on  the  right  or 
left,  would  have  hurried  down  the  precipice  into  an  abyss 
6f  blood  and  confusion,  the  people  of  Ireland  demand  a 
freedom  of  trade  with  arms  in  their  hands.  They  mter-r 
di£l  ali  commerce  between^  the  two  nations.  They  deny 
all  new  supply  in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  in 
time  of  war.  They  stint  the  trust  of  the  old  revenue, 
given  for  two  years  to  all  the  King's  predecessors,  to  sfx 
rtionths.  The  British  parliament,  in  a  former  session, 
frightened  into  a  limited  concession  by  the  menaces  of 
Ireland,  .frightened  out  of  it  by  the  menaces  of  Eng-r 
land,  were  now  frightened  back  again,  and  made  an 
universal  surrender  of  all  that  had  been  thought  the  pecu- 
liar, reserved,  uncommunicable  rights  qf  England  ;-^thc 
exclusive  commerce  of  America,  of  Africa,  of  the  West 
Indies — all  the  enumerations  of  the  acts  of  navigation — 
all  the  manufactures — iron,  glass,  even  the  laft  pledge  of 
jealousy  and  pride,  the  interest  hid  in  the  secret  of  our 
hearts,  the' inveterate  prejudice  moulded  into  the  con- 
stitution of  our  frame,  even  the  sacred  fleece,  all  went 
together.  No  reserve;  no  excfeption ;  no  debate  ;  no  dis- 
cussion. A  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  us  all.  It  broke 
in,  not  through  well-contrived  and  well-disposed  win- 
dows, but  through  flaws  and  breaches;  through  the  yawn- 
ing chasms  of  our  ruin.  We  were  taught  wifdom  by 
humiliation.  No  town  in  England  presumed  to  have  a 
prejudice ;  or  dared  to  mutter  a  petition.  What  was 
worse,  the  whole  parliament  of  England,  which  retained 
authority  for  nothing  but  surrenders,  was  despoiled  of 
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every  shadow  of  its  superintendence.  It  was,  without  any 
qualification,  denied  in  theory,  as  if  it  had  been  trampled 
upon  in  practice.  This  scene  of  shame  and  disgrace  has, 
in  a  manner  whilst  I  am  speaking,  ended  by  the  perpe- 
tual eftablishment  of  a  milijtary  powet  in  the  dominions 
of  this  crown  without  consent  of  the  British  legislature*, 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  constitution,  contrary  to  the 
declaration  of  right :  and,  by  this,  your  liberties  are  swept 
away  along  with  your  supreme  authority — and  bothi 
linked  together  from  the  beginning,  have,  I  am' afraid, 
both  together  perished  for  ever. 

"  What !  gentlemen,  was  I  pot  to  foresee,  or  foresee*^ 
>ng,  was  I  not  to  endeavour  to  save  you  from  all  these 
multiplied  mischiefs  and  disgraces  ?  Would  the  little,  silly, 
canvass  prattle  of  obeying  instructions,  and  having  no 
opinions  but  yours,  and  such  idle  sensfless  tales,  which 
amuse  the  vacant  ears  of  unthinking  men,  have  saved 
you  from  ^  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,'  to  which  the 
loose  improviderfce,  the  cowardly  rashness  of  those  who 
dare  not  look  danger  in  the  face,  so  as  to  provide  against 
it  in  time,  and  therefore  throw  themselves  headlong  into 
the  midst  of  it,  have  exposed  this  degraded  nation,  beat 
down  and  prostrate  on  the  earth,  unsheltered,  unarmed, 
unresisting  ?  Was  I  an  Irishman  on  that  day,  that  I 
boldly  withstood  our  pride  ?  or  on  the  day  that  I  hung 
down  my  head,  and  wept  in  shame  and  silence  over  the 
humiliation  of  Great  Britain?  I  became  unpopular  in 
England  fojr  the  one,  and  in  Ireland  for  the  other.  What 
then  ?  What  obligation  lay  on  me  to  be  popular  ?  I  was 
];>ound  to  serve  both  kingdoms.  To  be  pleased  with  my 
service  was  their  affair,  not  mine. 

•Mr.  Burke  here  alludes  to  the  Irish  perpetual  mutiny  act,  which, 
]>e  Xp\tf,  has  since  been  melted  down  with  other  ano/nalief  in  the  Union* 
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"  I  was  an  Irishman  in  the  Irish  busmesSi  just  as  much 
as  I  was  ^n  American^  when,  on  the  same  principles,  I 
wished  you  to  concede  to  America,  at  a  time  when  she 
prayed  concession  at  our  feet.  Just  as  much  was-  I  an 
American,  when  i  wished  pariiament  to  offer  terms  in. 
victory,  and  not  to  wait  the  hour  of  defeat,  for  making- 
good,  by  weakness  and  by  supplication,  a  ciaim  of  pre* 
rogative,  pre-eminence,  and  authority. 

^*  Inftead  of  requiring  it  from  me  as  a  point  of  duty^ 
to  kindle  with  your  passions,  had  you  all  been  as  cool. as. 
I  was,  you  would  have  saved  disgraces^and  distresses  that 
are  unutterable.  Do  you  remember  our  commission  S 
We  sent  out  a  solemn  embassy  across  the  Atlantic  ocean^ 
to  lay  the  crown,  the  peerage,  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  at  the  feet  of  the  American  congress.  That  out 
disgrace  might  want  no  sort  of  brightening  and  burnishing^ 
observe  who  they  were  that ,  composed  this  famous  em-» 
bassy.  My  Lord  Carlisle  is  among  the  first  ranks  of 
our  nobility.  He  is  the  identical  mail  who  but  two- 
years  before  had  been  put  forward,  at  the  opening  of  a 
session  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  mover  of  a  haughty 
and  rigorous  address  against  America.  He  was  put  ia 
the  front  of  the  embassy  of  submission*  Mr.  Eden  was. 
taken  from  the  office  of  Lord  Suffolk^  to  whom  he  was 
then  under-secretary  of  state  •,  from  the  office  of  that 
Lord  Suffolk,  who  but  a  few  weeks  before^  in  his  place 
in  parliament,  did  not  deign  to  inquire  where  a  congress 
of  vagrants  was  to  be  found.  This  Lord  Suffolk  sent. 
Mr.  Edek  to  find  these  vagrants,  without  knowing  where 
this  King's  generals  were  to  be  found,  who  were  joined 
in  the  same  commission  of  supplicating  those  whom  they 
were  sent  to  subdue.  They  enter  the  capital  of  America 
only  to  abandon  it  j  and  these  assertors  and  representatives 
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lef  the  dignity  of  England,  ut  the  tail  of  a  flying  army, 
let  fly  their  Parthian  shafts  of  memorials  and  remon- 
strances at  random  behind  them.  Their  promises  and 
Aeir  offers,  their  flatteries  and  their  menaces  were  all 
despised ;  and  we  were  saved  the  disgrace  of  their  for- 
mal reception,  only  because  the  congress  scorned  to 
deceive  them;  whilst  the  state-house  of  independent  Phi- 
ladelphia opened  her  doors  to  the  public  entry  of  tht 
ambassador  of  France.  From  war  and  blood  we  went 
to  submission ;  and  from  submission  plunged  back  again 
to  war  and  blood  5  to  desolate  and  be  desolated,  without 
measure,  hope,  or  end.  I  am  a  Royalist — I  blushed  for 
this  degradation  of  the  crown.  I  am  a  Whig — ^I  blushed 
for  the  dishonoi;  of  parliament.  I  am  a  true  Englishman 
— ^I  felt  to  the  quick  for  th^  disgrace  of  England.  I  am  a 
Man-— I  felt  for  the  melancholy  reverse  of  human  affairs, 
in  the  fall  of  the  first  power  in  the  world. 

**  To  read  what  was  approaching  in  Ireland,  in  the 
black  and  bloody  characters  of  the  American  war,  was  a 
gainful,  but  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  my  public  duty. 
For,  gentlen^en,  it  is  not  your  fond  desires,  nor  mine, 
that  can  alter  the  nature  of  things  $  by  contending  against 
which,  what  have  we  got,  or  ever  shall  get,  but  defeat  and 
^hame  ?  I  did  not  obey  your  instructions — ^No.  I  con- 
formed to  the  instructions  of  truth  and  nature,  and  main- 
tained your  interest,  against  your  opinions,  with  a  con- 
stancy that  became  me.  A  representative  worthy  of  you 
ought  to  be  a  person  of  stability.  I  am  to  look,  indeed, 
to  your  opinions)  but  to  such  oJ>inions  as  you  and  I  must 
have  five  years  hence.  I  was  not  to  look  to  the  flash  of 
the  day.  I  knew  that  you  chose  me,  in  my  place,  along 
with  others,  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  state,  and  not  a  weather- 
cock on  the  top  of  the  edifice,  exalted  for  my  levity  and 
versatility,  ^nd  of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  shiftings  of 
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every  fashionable  gale.  Would  to  God,  the  valUe  of  tivf 
sentiments  oh  Ireland  and  on  America  h^d  been  at  thiii 
day  subject  of  doubt  and  discusssion !  No  matter  what 
my  sufferings  had  been,  so  that  this  kingdom  had  kept 
the  authority  I  wished  it  to  maintain,  by  a  grave  foresight^ 
and  by  ah  equitable  temperance  in  the  use  of  its  power. 

^*  The  next  article  of  charge  on  my  public  conduft^ 
and  that  which  I  find  rather  the  most  pfetakm  of  all,  is. 
Lord  Beauchamp's  bill.  I  mean  his  bill  of  last  session,  for 
reforming  the  law-process  concerning  imprisonment.  It 
is  said,  to  aggravate  the  offence,  that  I  treated  the  pedtion 
of  this  city  with  contempt  even  in  presenting  it  to  the 
house,  and  expressed  myself  in  terms  of  marked  disre-^ 
spect.  Had  this  latter  part  of  the  charge  been  true,  no 
merits  on  the  side  of  the  queftion  which  I  took  could  pos- 
sibly excuse  me^  But  I  am  incapable  of  treating  this  city 
with  disrespect.  Very  fortunately,  at  this  minute,  (if  my 
bad  eye-sight  does  not  deceive  me,)  the  worthy  gentleman," 
[Mr.  Williams,}  "  deputed  on  this  business,  stands  di* 
reftly  before  me.  To  him  I  appeal,  whether  I  did  not, 
though  it  militated  with  my  oldefl  and  my  most  recent 
public  opinions,  deliver  the  petition  with  a  strong  and 
more  than  usual  recommendation  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house,  on  account  of  the  character  and  consequence 
of  those  who  signed  it.  I  believe  the  worthy  gerttleman 
will  tell  you,  that,  the  very  day  I  received  it,  I  applied 
to  the  solicitor,  now  the  attorneyrgeneral,  to  give  it  an 
immediate  consideration^  and  he  most  obligingly  and 
immediately  consented  to  employ  a  great  deal  of  his  very 
valuable  time  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  bill.  I  attended 
the  committ-ee  with  all  possible  care  and  diligence,  in 
order  that  every  objection  of  yours  might  meet  with  a 
solution,  or  produce  an  alteration.  I  Intfeated  your  learned 
recorder  (always  ready  in  business  in  which  you  take  a 
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Concern)  to  attend.  But  what  will  you  say  to  thofe  who 
blame  me  for  supporting  Lord  Beaochami^'s  bill,  as  a 
disrespeSful  treatment  of  your  petitionj  when  you  hear, 
that  out  of  respect  to  you,  I  myself  was  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  that  very  bill  ?  for  the  noble  Lord  who  brought  it 
in,  and  who,  I  must  say,  has  much  merit  for  this  and 
some  other  mbasure3,  at  my  request  consented  to  put  it 
off  for  a  week,  which  the  speaker's  illness  lengthened  to 
a  fortnight;  and  then  the  frantic  tumult  about  popery 
drove  that  and  every  rational  business  from  the  house.  So 
that  if  I  chose  to  make  a  defence  of  myself,  on  the 
little  principles  of  a  ctilprit,  pleading  in  his  exculpation, 
I  might  not  only  secure  my  acquittal,  but  make  jnerit 
with  the  opposers  of  the  bill.  But  I  shall  do  no  such 
things  The  truth  is,  that  I  did  occasion  the  loss  of  the 
bill,  and  by  a  delay  caused  by  my  respect  to  you.  But 
such  an  event  was  never  in  my  contemplation.  And  I 
am  so  far  from  taking  credit  for  the  defeat  of  that  mea- 
sure, that  I  cannot  sufficiently  lament  my  misfortune,  if 
but  one  man,  who  ought  to  be  at  large,  has  passed  a  year 
in  prison  by  my  means.  I  am  a  debtor  to  the  debtors. 
I  confess  judgment.  I  owe  what,  if  ever  it  be  in  my  power, 
I  shall  most  certainly  pay, — ample  atonement  and  usuri- 
ous amends  to  liberty  and  humanity  for  my  unhappy  lapse. 
For,  gentlemen^  Lord  Beauchamp's  bill  was  a  law  of  jus- 
tice and  policy,  as  far  as  it  went ;  I  say  as  far  as  it  went, 
for  its  fault  was  its  beings  in  the  remedial  part,  miserably 
defective. 

«*  There  are  two  capital  faults  in  our  law  ^ith  respect 
to  civil  debts.  One  is,  that  ^very  man  is  presumed  sol- 
vent—a presumptioil,  in  innumerable  instances,  directfy 
against  truth.  Therefore  the  debtor  is  ordered,  on  a  sup- 
);)Osition  of  ability  and  fraud,  to  be  coerced  his  liberty 
until  he  makes  payment.    By  this  means,  in  all  cases  of 
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civil  insolvency,  without  a  pardon  from  hb  creditor,  ht 
is  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  : — and  thus  a  miserable  mis* 
taken  invention  of  artificial  science  operates  to  chaise  a 
civil  into  a  criminal  judgment,  and  to  scourge  misfortune 
or  indiscretion  with  a  punishment,  \v4uch  the  law  does  tiot 
inflict  on  the  greatest  crimes. 

"  The  next  fault  is,  that  the  inflidling  of  that  punish- 
ment is  not  on  the  opinion  of  an  equal  and  public  judge, 
but  is  referred  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  a  private,  any 
interested,  and  irritated  individual.  He,  who  formally  is, 
and  substantially  ought  to  be,  the  judge,  is  in  reality  no 
more  tlian  ministerial,  a  mere  executive  instrument  of  a 
a  private  man,  who  is  at  once  judge  and  party.  Every 
idea  of  judicial  order  is  subverted  by  this  procedure.  If 
the  insolvency  be  no  crime,  why  is  it  punished  by  arbitrary 
imprisonment  ?  If  it  be  a  crime,  why  is  it  delivered  into 
private  hands  to  pardon  without  discretion,  or  to  punish 
without  mercy,  and  without  measure  ? 

^  To  these  faults,  gross  and  cruel  faults  in  our  law, 
the  excellent  principle  of  Lord  Beauchamp's  bill  applied 
some  sort  of  remedy.  I  know  that  credit  must  be  pre- 
served •,  but  equity  must  be  preserved  too  j  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  thing  should  be  necessary  to  cdmmerce, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  justice.  The  principles  of 
credit  was  not  weakened  by  that  bill.  God  forbid  !  The 
enforcement  of  that  credit  was  only  put  into  the  same 
public  judicial  hands  on  which  we  depend  for  our  lives, 
and  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  us.  But,  indeed,  this  bu-. 
siness  was  taken  up  too  warmly  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
The  bill  was  extremely  mistaken.  It  was  supposed  to 
enact  what  it  never  enacted ;  and  complaints  were  made 
of  clauses  in  it,  as  novelties,  which  existed  before  the 
noble  Lord  that  brought  in  the  bill  was  born.  There  was 
a  fallacy  that  ran  through  the  whole  of  the  objections. 
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The  gentlemen,  who  opposed  the  WH,  always  argued,  as 
if  the  option  lay  between  that  bill  and  the  ancient  law. 
But  this  is  a  grand  mistake.  For  practically  the  option  is 
between,  not  that  bill  and  the  old  law,  but  between  that 
bill  and  those  occasional  laws  called  acts  of  grace.  For 
the  operation  of  the  old  law  is  so  savage,  and  sg  inconve- 
nient to  society,  that  for  a  long  time  past,  once  in  every 
pariiamcnt,  and  lately  twice,  the  legislature  has  been 
obHged  to  maloe  a  general  arbitrary  jail-delivery,  and  at 
once  to  set  open,  by  its  sovereign  authority,  all  the  prisons 
in  England. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  never  relished  acts  of  grace,  nor  ever 
sttbmitted  to  them  but  from  despair  of  better.  They  arc 
a  dishonourable  invention,  by  which,  not  from  humanity, 
not  from  policy ;  but  merely  because  we  have  not  room 
enough  to  hoM  these  victims  of  the  absurdity  of  our  laws, 
we  turn  loose  upon  the  public  three  or  four  thousand 
naked  wretches,  corrupted  by  the  habits,  debased  by  the  * 
ignominy  of  a  prison.,  If  the  creditor  had  a  right  to  those 
carcasses  as  a  natural  security  for  liis  property,  I  am  sure 
we  have  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  that  security.  But 
if  a  few  pounds  of  flesh  were  not  necessary  to  his  secu- 
rity, we  had  not  a  right  to  detain  the  unfortunate  debtor, 
without  any  benefit  at  all  to  the  person  who  confined  him. 
Take  it  as  you  will,  we  commit  injustice.  Now  Lord 
Bea  UGH  amp's  bill  intended  to  do  deliberately,  and  with 
great  caution  and  circumspection,  upon  each  several  case, 
and  with  all  attention  to  the  just  claimant,  what  acts  of 
grace  do  in  a  much  greater  measure,  and  with  very  little 
care,  caution,  and  deliberation. 

**  I  suspect  that  here  too,  if  we  contrive  to  oppose  this 

.  bill,  we  shall  be  found  in  a  struggle  against  the  nature  of 

things.     For  as  we  grow  enlightened,  the  public  will  not 

bear,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
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of  whole  armies  of  prisoners,  nor,  at  their  own  cxpciicc^ 
submit  to  keep  jails  as  a  sort  of  garrisons,  merely  to  for- 
tify their  absurd  principle  of  making  men  judges  in  theif 
own  cause.  For  credit  has  little  or  no  concern  in  this 
Cruelty.  I  speak  in  a  commercial  assembly*  You  know 
that  credit  is  given,  because  a  capital  must  be  employed ; 
that  men  calculate  the  chances  of  insolvency ;  and  they 
cither  withhold  the  credit,  or  make  the  debtor  pay  the 
risk  in  the  price.  The  counting-house  has  no  alliance 
with  the  jail.  Holland  understands  trade  as  well  as  we  y 
and  she  has  done  more  than  this  obnoxious  bill  intended 
to  doi  Thfete  was  not,  when  Mr.  Howard  visited  Hol- 
landj  more  than  one  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  great  city  of 
Rotterdam.  Although  Lord  Beauch amp's  act  (which  was 
previous  to  this  bill,  and  intended  to  feel  the  way  for  it) 
has  already  preserved  liberty  to  thousands ;  and  though  it 
is  not  three  years  since  the  last  act  of  grace  passed,  yet, 
by  Mr.  Howard's  last  account,  there  were  near  three 
thousand  again  iii  jail.  I  cannot  name  this  gentleman 
without  remarking,  that  his  labors  and  writings  have  done 
much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  mankind.  He  has 
visited  all  Europe, — not  to  survey  (he  sumptousness  of 
palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples )  not  to  make  accu- 
rate measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  gtandeur, 
Dor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  nK)dem  art ;  not 
to  collect  medals,  of  to  collate  manuscripts ; — ^but  to  dive 
into  the  depths  of  dungeons  j  to  plunge  into  thd  infection 
of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain  y 
to  take  the  gage  and  dimensions  of  misery^  depression, 
and  contempt  j  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to 
the  neglected,  to  visit  the-  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and 
collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His 
plan  is  original ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  huma- 
nity.    It  wa^a  voyage  of  discovery;  a  oircumnvvigatioH 
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of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  his  labor  is  felt  more 
or  less  in  every  country:  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his 
final  reward,  by  s^fcng  all  its  effects  fully  realised  in  his 
own.  He  will  receive,  not  by  retail,  but  in  gross,  the 
reward  of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner  i  and  he  has  so 
forestalled  and  monopolized  this  branch  of  charity,  that 
there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to  merit  by  such  acts  of 
benevolence  hereafter. 

**  Nothing  now  remains  to  trouble  you  with,  but  the 
fourth  charge  against  me — the  business  of  the  Roman 
catholics.  It  is  a  business  closely  connected  with  the  rest. 
They  are  all  on  one  and  the  same  principle.  My  little 
scheme  of  conduct,  such  as  it  is,  is  all  arranged.  1  could 
do  nothing  but  what  I  have  done  on  this  subject,  without 
Confounding  the  whole  train  of  my  ideas,  and  disturbing 
the  whole  prder  of  my  life.  Gentlemen,  I  ought  to  apo^ 
logize  to  you,  for  seeming  to  think  any  thing  at  all  neces* 
sary  to  be  said  upon  this  matter.  The  calumny  is  fitter  to 
be  scrawled  with  the  midnight  chalk  of  incendiaries,  with 
<  No  popery,'  on  the  walls  and  doors  of  devoted  houses^ 
than  to  be  mentioned  in  any  civilized  company.  I  had 
heard,  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  on  that  subject  was 
very  prevalent  here.  With  pleasure  I  find  that  I  have 
been  grossly  misinformed.  If  it  exists  at  all  in  this  city, 
the  laws  have  crushed  its  exertions,  and  our  morals  hav^ 
shunned  its  appearance  in  day-light.  I  have  pursued  this 
spirit  wherever  I  could  trace  it  5  but  it  still  fled  from  me. 
It  was  a  ghost  which  all  had  heard  of,  but  none  had  seen. 
None  would  acknowledge  that  he  thought  the  public  pro- 
ceeding with  regard  to  our  Catholic  dissenters  to  be  blame- 
able  I  but  several  were  sorry  it  had  made  an  ill  impression 
upon  others,  and  that  my  interest  was  hurt  by  my  share  in 
the  business.  I  find  with  satisfaflion  and  pride,  that  not 
above  four  or  five  in  this  city  (and  I  dare  say  these  misled 
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by  some  gross  misrepresentation)  hare  signed  that  sytti* 
bol  of  delusion  and  bond  of  sedition^  that  libel  on  the  na« 
tional  religion  and  English  chalracter,^e  Protestant  asso** 
ciation.  It  is  therefore,  gentlemen,  not  by  way  of  cute 
but  of  prevention,  and  lest  the  arts  of  wicked  men  may 
prevail  over  the  integrity  of  any  one  amongst  us,  that  I 
think  it  necessary  to  open  to  you  the  merits  of  this  trans- 
action, pretty  much  at  large  j  and  I  beg  your  patience 
Upon  it :  for,  although  the  reasonings  that  have  been  used 
to  depreciate  the  act  are  of  little  force,  and  though  the  au- 
diority  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  ill  design  is  not 
very  imposing;  yet  the  audaciousness  of  these  conspira* 
tors  against  the  national  honor,  and  the  extensive  wicked- 
ness of  their  attempts,  have  raised  persons  of  little  import* 
ance  to  a  degree  of  civil  eminence,  and  imparted  a  sort  of 
sinister  dignity  to  proceedings  that  had  their  origin  only 
in  the  meanest  and  blindest  malice. 

"  In  eJcplaining  to  you  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
which  have  been  complained  of,  I  will  state  to  you,— 
first,  the  thing  that  was  done ;— .-next,  tlie  persons  whd 
did  it ;— and,  lastly,  the  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which 
the  legislature  proceeded  in  this  deliberate  act  of  public 
justice  and  public  prudence. 

**  Gentlemen,  the  condition  of  our  nature  is  such,  that 
we  buy  our  blessings  at  a  price.  The  Reformation,  one 
of  the  greatest  periods  of  human  improvement,  was  a 
time  of  trouble  and  confusion.  The  vast  structure  of  su* 
perstition  and  tyranny,  which  had  been  for  ages  in  rearing, 
and  which  was  combined  with  the  interests  of  the  great 
and  of  the  many ;  which  was  moulded  into  the  laws,  the 
manners,  and  civil  institutions  of  nations,  and  blended 
with  the  frame  and  policy  of  states  ;  could  not  be  brought 
to  the  ground  without  a  fearful  struggle  -,  nor  could  it  fall 
without   a  violent  concussion  of  itself  and  all  about  it. 
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When  this  great  revolution  was  attempted  in  a  mor^ 
regular  mode  by  government,  it  was  opposed  by  plots  and 
seditions  of  the  people  ;  when  by  popular  efforts,  it  was 
repressed  as  rebellion  by  the  hand  of  power  ;  and  bloody 
executions  (often  bloodily  returned)  marked  the  whole ' 
of  its  progress  through  all  its  stages.  The  affairs  of  re- 
ligion, which  are  no  longer  heard  of  in  the  tumult  of  our 
present  contentions,  made  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
wars  and  politics  of  that  time  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  religion 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  politics  ;  and  political  interests 
poisoned  and  perverted  the  spirit  of  religion  upon  all  sides. 
The  Protestant  religion  in  that  violent  struggle,  infected, 
as  the  Popish  had  been  before,  by  worldly  interests  and 
worldly  passions,  became  a  persecutor  in  its  turn,  some- 
times of  the  new  sects,  which  carried  their  own  principles 
further  than  it  was  convenient  to  the  original  reformers  ; 
and  always  of  the  body  from  whom  they  parted ;  and  this 
persecuting  spirit  arose,  not  only  from  the  bitterness  of 
retaliation,  but  from  the  merciless  policy  of  fear. 

"  It  was  long  before  the  spirit  of  true  piety  and  true  wis- 
domj  involved  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  could 
be  depurated  from  the  dregs  and  feculence  of  the  contention 
with  which  it  was  carried  through.  However,  until  this  be 
done,  the  Reformation  is  not  complete ;  and  those  who 
think  themselves  good  Protestants,  from  their  animosity  to 
othefs,  are  in  that  respect  no  Protestants  at  all.  It  was 
at  first  thought  necessary,  perhaps,  to  oppose  to  Popery 
another  Popery,  to  get  the  better  of  it.  Whatever  was 
the  cause,  laws  were  made  in  many  countries,  and  in 
this  kingdom  in  particular,  against  Papists,  which  are  as 
bloody  as  any  of  those  which  had  been  enacted  by  the  Po*. 
pish  princes  and  states  ;  and  where  those  laws  were  not 
bloody,  in  my  opinion,  they  were  worse ;  as  they  were 
slow,  cruel  outrages  on  our  nature,  and  kept  men  alive, 
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only  to  insult  iru^eir  persons  every  one  of  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  humanity*  I  pass  those  statutes,  because  I 
would  spare  your  pious  ears  the  repetition  of  such  shock-r 
ing  things  •,  and  I  come  to  that  particular  law,  the  repeal 
of  which  has  produced  so  many  unnatural  and  unexpcct*- 
cd  consequences, 

**  A  statute  was  fabricated  in  the  year  1699,  by  which 
the  saying  mass  (a  church -service  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
not  exactly  the  same  as  our  liturgy,  but  very  near  it,  and 
containing  no  offence  whatsoever  against  the  laws,  or 
against  good  morals)  was  forged  into  a  crime  punishable 
with  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  teaching  school,  an 
useful  and  virtuous  occupation,  even  the  teaching  in  a 
private  family,  was  in  every  Catholic  subjected  to  the 
same  unproportioned  punishment.  Your  industry,  and 
the  bread  of  your  children,  was  taxed  for  a  pecuniary  re*, 
ward  to  stimulate  avarice  to  do  what  nature  refused,  to 
inform  and  prosecute  on  this  law.  Every  Roman  Catho* 
Jic  was,  under  the  same  act,  to  forfeit  his  estate  to  hi< 
nearest  Protestant  relation,  until,  through  a  profession  of 
M'hat  he  did  not  believe,  he  redeemed  by  his  hypocrisy, 
what  the  law  had  transferred  to  the  kinsman  as  the  recom- 
pense of  his  profligacy.  When  thus  turned  out  of  doors 
from  his  paternal  estate,  he  was  disabled  from  acquiring 
any  other  by  any  industry,  donation,  or  charity  5  but  was 
rendered  a  foreigner  in  his  native  land,  only  because  he 
retained  the  religion,  along  with  the  property,  handed 
down  to  him  form  those  who  had  been  the  old  inhabit «• 
ants  of  that  land  before  him. 

<<  Does  any  one,  who  hears  me,  approve  this  scheme  of 
things,  or  think  there  is  common  justice,  common  sense, 
or  common  honesty  in  any  part  of  it  ?  If  any  does,  let  him 
fay  it,  and  I  am  ready  to  discuss  the  point  with  temper 
and  cancipr.     But  instead  of  approving,  I  perceive  a  virr 
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tuous  indignation  beginning  to  rise  in  your  minds  on  the 
mere  cold  stating  of  the  statute* 

<*  But  what  will  you  feel,  when  you  know  from  history 
how  this  statute  passed,  and  what  were  the  motives,  and 
what  the  mode  of  making  it  ?  A  party  in  this  nation, 
enemies  to  the  system  of  the  revolution,  were  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  of  King  William.  They  knew 
that  our  glorious  deliverer  was  an  enemy  to  all  persecution. 
They  knew  that  he  came  to  free  us  from  slavery  and  po- 
pery, out  of  a  country,  where  a  third  of  the  people  are 
contented  Catholics  under  a  Protestant  government.  He 
came  with  a  part  of  his  army  composed  of  those  very  Ca*- 
tholics,  to  overset  the  power  of  a  Popish  prince.  Such  is 
the  eflFect  of  a  tolerating  spirit ;  and  so  much  is  liberty 
served  in  every  way,  and  by  all  persons,  by  a  manly  adher- 
ence to  its  own  principles.  Whilst  freedom  is  true  to  itr 
self,  every  thing  becomes  subject  to  it  j  and  its  very  adver^- 
varies  are  an  instrument  in  its  hands, 

<<  The  party  I  speak  of  (like  some  amongst  us  wh^ 
would  disparage  the  best  friends  of  their  country)  rcw 
solved  to  make  the  King  either  violate  his  principles  of  to- 
leration, or  incur  the  odium  of  protecting  papists.  They 
therefore  brought  in  this  bill,  and  made  it  purposely 
wicked  and  absurd,  that  it  might  be  rejected.  The  then 
court-party,  discovering  their  game»  turned  the  tables  on 
them,  and  returned  their  bill  to  them  stuffed  Nvith  still 
greater  absurdities,  that  its  loss  might  4ie  upon  its  ori- 
ginal authors*  They,  finding  their  own  bill  thrown  back 
to  them,  kicked  it  back  again  to  their  adversaries.  And 
thus  this  act,  loaded  with  the  double  injustice  of  two  par- 
ties, neither  of  whom  intended  to  pass  what  they  hoped 
the  other  would  be  persuaded  to  reject,  went  through  the 
legislature  contrary  to  the  real  wish  of  all  parts  of  it,  and 
of  all  the  j)arties  that  composed  it*     In  this  manner  these 
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insolent  and  profligate  factions,  as  if  they  were  playing 
with  baJIs  and  counters,  made  a  sport  of  the  fortunes  and 
the  liberties  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Other  acts  of 
persecution  have  been  acts  of  malice.  This  was  a  *8ub* 
'  version  of  justice  from  warktonness  and  petulance.  Look 
into  the  History  of  Bishop  Burnet.  He  is  a  witnesi 
without  exception. 

**  The  effects  of  the  act  have  been  as  mischievous,  as 
its  origin  was  ludicrous  and  shameful.  From  that  time 
every  person  of  that  commwiion,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  has 
been  obliged  to  fly  from  the  face  of  day.  The  clergy, 
concealed  in  garrets  of  private  houses,  or  obliged  to  take 
a  shelter,  (hardly  safe  to  themselves,  but  infinitely  dan- 
gerous to  their  country,)  under  the  privileges  of  foreign 
ministers,  oflSciated  as  their  servants,  and  under  their 
protection.  The  whole  body  of  the  Catholics,  condemn- 
ed to  beggary  and  to  ignorance  in  their  native  land,  have 
been  obliged  to  learn  the  principles  of  letters,  at  the  ha- 
zard of  all  their  other  principles,  from  tlie  charity  of  your 
enemies.  They  have  been  taxed  to  their  ruin  at  the  plea- 
sure of  necessitous  and  profligate  relations,  and  according 
to  the  measure  oftheir  necessity  and  profligacy.  Examples 
of  this  are  many  and  afl?ecting.  Some  of  them  are  known 
by  a  friend  who  stands  near  me  hi  this  halL  It  is  but 
six  or  seven  years  since  a  clergvman  of  the  name  of  Ma^ 
LONY,  a  man  of  morals,  neither  guilty  not  accused  of  any 
thing"  noxious  to  the  state,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  for  exercising  the  functions  of  his  religion  \ 
and  after  lying  in  jail  for  two  or  three  years,  was  relieved 
by  the  mercy  of  government  from  perpetual  imprisonment, 
on  condition  of  perpetual  banishment.  A  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  Talbot,  a  name  respectable  in- 
this  country,  whilst  its  glory  is  any  part  of  its  concern, 
was  hauled  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  among  common 
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felons,  and  only  escaped  the  same  doom,  either  by  some 
error  in  the  process,  or  that  the  wretch  who  brought  him 
there  could  not  correctly  describe  his  person  $  I  now  for- 
get which.  In  short,  the  persecution  would  never  hare 
relented  for  a  moment,  if  the  judges  superseding  (though 
with  an  ambiguous  example)  the  strict  rule  of  their  official 
duty,  by  the  higher  obligation  of  their  conscience,  did 
not  constantly  throw  oflF  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
such  informers*  But  so  ineffectual  is  the  power  of  legal 
evasion  against  legal  inquiry,  that  it  was  but  the  other 
day,  that  a  lady  of  condition,  beyond  the  middle  of  life, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  stripped  of  her  whole  fortune 
by  a  near  relation,  to  whom  she  had  been  a  friend  and 
benefactor  :  and  she  must  have  been  totally  ruined,  with- 
out a  power  of  redress  or  mitigation  from  the  courts  of 
law,  had  not  the  legislature  itself  rushed  in,  and  by  a  spe- 
<dal  act  of  parliament  rescued  her  from  the  injustice  of 
its  own  statutes.  One  of  the  acts  authorizing  such  things 
was  that  which  we  in  part  repealed,  knowing  what  bur 
duty  was,  and  doing  that  duty  as  men  of  honor  and  vir- 
tue, as  good  Protestants,  and  as  good  citizens.  Let 
him  stand  forth  that  disapproves  what  we  have  done. 

**  Gentlemen,  bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort  of  ty- 
ranny. In  such  a  country  as  this  they  are  of  all  bad 
things  the  worst,  worse  by  far  than  any  where  else  ;  and 
they  derive  a  particular  malignity  even  from  the  wisdom 
and  soundness  of  the  rest  of  our  institutions.  For  very 
obvious  reasons  you  cannot  trustthecrownwitha  dispensing 
power  over  any  of  your  laws.  However,  a  government, 
be  it  as  bad  as  it  may,  will,  in  the  exercise  of  a  discre- 
tionary power,  discriminate  times  and  persons ;  and  will 
not  ordinarily  pursue  any  man,  when  its  own  safety  is 
not  concerned.  A  mercenary  informer  knows  no  distinc- 
tion.    Under  such  a  system,  the  obnoxious  people  are 
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slaves,  not  only  to  the  government,  but  they  live  at  the 
mercy  of  every  individual ;  they  arc  at  once  the  slaves  of 
the  whole  community  and  of  every  part  of  it;  and  the  worst 
and  most  unmerciful  men  are  those  on  whose  goodness 
they  most  depend. 

•*  In  this  situation  men  not  only  shrink  from  the 
frowns  of  a  stem  magistrate ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  fly 
from  their  very  species.  The  seeds  of  destruction  are 
sown  in  civil  intercourse,  in  social  habitudes.  The  blood 
of  wholesome  kindred  is  infected.  Their  tables  and  beds 
are  surrounded  with  snares.  All  the  means  given  by 
Providence  to  make  life  safe  and  comfortable,  are  pervert- 
ed into  instruments  of  terror  and  torment.  This  specieff 
of  universal  subserviency,  that  makes  the  very  servant, 
who  waits  behind  your  chair,  the  arbiter  of  your  life 
and  fortune,  has  such  a  tendency  to  degrade  and  abase 
mankind,  and  to  deprive  them  of  that  assured  and  liberal 
state  of  mind,  which  alone  can  make  us  what  we  ought 
to  be,  that  I  vow  to  God  I  would  sooner  bring  myself  to 
put  a  man  to  immediate  death  for  opinions  I  disliked,  and 
so  to  get  rid  of  the  man  and  his  opinions  at  once,  than  to 
fret  him  with  a  feverish  being,  tainted  with  the  jail-dis- 
temper of  a  contagious  servitude  to  keep  him  above 
ground,  an  animated  mass  of  putrefaction,  corrupted  him- 
self, and  corrupting  all  about  him. 

**  The  act  repealed  was  of  this  direct  tendency ;  and 
it  was  made  in  the  manner  in  which  I  related  to  you.  I 
will  now  tell  you  by  whom  the  bill  of  repeal  was  brought 
into  parliament.  I  find  it  has  been  industriously  given 
out  in  this  city  (from  kindness  to  me  unquestionably) 
that  I  was  the  mover  or  the  seconder.  The  fact  is,  I  did 
not  once  open  my  lips  on  the  subject  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  say  this  as  disclaiming  my 
share   in   that    measure.     Very  far  from  it.     I  inform 
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you  6t  this  fact,  lest  I  should  seem  to  arrogate  to  myself 
the  merits  which  belong  to  others.  To  have  been  the  man 
chosen  out  to  redeem  one  fellow-citizen  from  slavery  ; 
to  purify  our  laws  from  absurdity  and  injustice  ;,and  to 
cleanse  our  religion  from  the  blot  and  stain  of  persecu* 
tion,  would  be  an  honor  and  happiness  to  which  my 
wishes  would  undoubtedly  aspire;  but  to  which  nothing 
but  my  wishes  could  have  possibly,  entitled  me.  That 
great  work  was  in  hands  in  every  respect  far  better  qua- 
lified than  mine.  The  mover  of  the  bill  was  Sir  Georgs 
Savile. 

**  When  an  act  of  great  and  signal  humanity  was  to  he 
done,  and  done  with  all  the  weight  and  authority  that  ber 
longed  to  it,  the  world  could  cast  its  eyes  upon  none  but 
him.  I  hope  that  few  things  which  have  a  tendency  to 
bless  or  adorn  life,  have  wholly  escaped  my  observation 
in  my  pajpsage  through  it.  I  have  sought  the  acquaintance 
of  that  gentleman,  and  have  seen  him  in  all  situations. 
He  is  a  true  genius;  with  an  understanding  vigorous^ 
and  acute,  and  refined,  and  distinguishing  even  to  excess  ; 
and  illuminated  with  the  most  unbounded,  peculiar,  and 
original  cast  of  imagination.  With  these  he  possesses  many 
external  and  instrumental  advantages ;  and  he  makes  use 
of  them  all.  His  fortune  is  amongst  the  largest;  a 
fortune  which,  wholly  unincumbered,  as  it  is,  with  one 
single  charge  from  luxury,  vanity,  or  excess,"  sinks  under 
the  benevolence  of  its  dispenser.  This  private  benevo- 
lence, expanding  itself  into  patriotism,  renders  his  whole 
being  the  estate  of  the  public,  in  which  he  has  not  reserv- 
ed a  pecuiium  for  himself  of  profit,  diversion,  or  relaxation. 
During  the  session,  the  first  in,  and  the  last  out,  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  he  passes  from  the  senate  to  the 
camp,  and  seldom  seeing  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  he  is 
always  in  the  senate  to  serve  his  country,  or  in  the  field 
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to  defend  it  But  in  all  well-wrought  compositions,  some 
particulars  stand  out  more  eminently  than  the  rest ;  and 
the  things  which  will  carry  his  name  to  posterity^  are  his 
two  bills ;  I  mean  that  for  a  limitation  of  the  claims  of 
the  crown  on  landed  estates,  and  this  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  catholics.  By  the  former,  he  has  emancipated 
property;  by  the  latter'  he  has  quieted  conscience;  and 
by  both,  he  has  taught  that  grand  lesson  to  government 
and  subject, — no  longer  to  regard  each  other  as  adverse 
parties. 

«<  Such  was  the  mover  of  the  act  that  is  complained  of 
by  men,  who  are  not  quite  so  good  as  he  is ;  an  act, 
most  assuredly  not  brought  in  by  him  from  any  partiality 
to  the  sect  which  is  the  object  of  it^  For,  among  his 
faults,  I  really  cannot  help  reckoning  a  greater  degree  of 
prejudice  against  that  people  than  becomes  so  wise  a  man. 
I  know  that  he  inclines  to  a  sort  of  disgust,  mixed  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  asperity  to  the  system ;  and  he  has 
few,  or  rather  no  habits  with  any  of  its  professors.  What 
he  has  done  was  on  quite  other  motives.  The  motives 
were  these,  which  he  declared  in  his  excellent  speech  on 
his  motion  for  the  bill ;  namely,  his  extreme  zeal  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  he  thought  utterly  disgraced 
by  the  act  of  1699;  and  his  rooted  hatred  to  all  kind  of  op- 
pression, under  any  color  or  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever. 

*•  The  seconder  was  worthy  of  the  mover  aod  the  mo- 
tion. I  was  not  the  seconder ;  it  was  Mr.  Dunning,  Re* 
corder  of  this  city.'  I  shall  say  the  less  of  him,  because  his 
near  relation  to  you  makes  yon  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  his  merits^  But  I  should  appear  littld"  ac- 
quainted with  them,  or  little  sensible  of  them,  if  I  could 
utter  his  name  on  this  occasion  without  expressing  my 
my  esteem  for  his  character.  .  I  am  oot  afr&id  of  ofien4- 
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iiig  a  most  learned  body,  and  most  jealous  of  its  reputa- 
tion for  that  learning,  when  I  say  he  is  the  first  of  his 
profession*  It  is  a  point  settled  by  those  who  settle  every 
thing  else ;  and  I  must  add  (what  I  am  enabled  to  say 
from  my  own  long  and  close  observation)  that  there  h 
not  a  man,  of  any  profession,  or  in  any  situation,  of  a 
more  erect  and  independent  spirit ;  of  a  more  proud  ho* 
nor  ;  a  more  manly  mind  i  a  more  firm  and  determined 
integrity.  Assure  yourselves,  that  the  names  of  two  such 
men  will  bear  a  great  deaLof  prejudice  in  the  other  scale, 
^tefore  they  can  be  entirely  outweighed. 

«  With  this  mover,  and  this  seconder,  agreed  the 
whole  House  of  Commons ;  the  tvio/e  House  of  Lords  ; 
the  wMe  Bench  of  Bishops  ;  the  King ;  the  Ministry ;  th^ 
Opposition  ;  all  the  distinguished  Clergy  of  the  Establish* 
ment ;  all  the  eminent  Lights  (for  they  were  consulted) 
of  the  dissenting  Churches.  This  according  voice  of  na« 
ttonal  wisdom  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  reverence.  To 
say  that  all  these  descriptions  of  Englishmen  unanimous** 
ly  concurred  in  a  scheme  for  introducing  the  Catholic  re« 
ligion,  or  that  none  of  them  understood  the  nature  and 
effects  of  what  they  were  doing,  so  well  as  a  few  obscure 
clubs  of  people,  whose  names  you  never  heard  of,  is 
shamefully  absurd.  Surely  it  is  paying  a  miserable  com* 
pliment  to  the  religion  we  profess,  to  suggest,  that  every 
thing  eminent  in  the  kingdom  is  indifferent,  or  even  ad<» 
verse  to  that  religion,  and  that  its  security  is  wholly  aban« 
doned  to  the  zeal  of  those,  who  have  nothing  but  their 
zeal  to  distinguish  them.  In  weighing  this  unanimous 
concurrence  of  whatever  the  nation  has  to  boast  of,  I 
hope  you  will  recollect,  that  all  these  concurring  parties  do 
by  no  means  love  one  another  enough  to  agree  in  any 
point,  which  was  not,  both  evidently,  and  importantlyi 
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"  1*0  prove  this  ;  to  prove,  diat  the  measure  was  botfi 
clearly  and  materially  proper,  I  will  next  lay  before  you 
(as  I  promised)  the  political  grounds  and  reasons  for  the 
repeal  of  that  penal  statute,  and  the  motives  to  its  repeal  at 
that  particular  time. 

*<  Gentlemen,  America — ^when  the  English  nation 
seemed  to  be  dangerously,  if  not  irrecoverably  divided  ; 
when^  one,  and  that  the  most  growing  branchy  was  torn 
firom  the  parent  stock,  and  ingrafted  in  the  power  of 
France,  a  great  terror  fell  upon  this  kingdom.  On  a  sud- 
den we  awakened  from  our  dreams  of  conquest,  and  saw 
ourselves  threatened  with  an  immediate  invasion ;  which 
we  were  at  that  time  very  ill  prepared  to  resist.  You  re- 
member the  cloud  that  gloomed  over  us  all.  In  that  hour 
of  our  dismay,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hiding-places,  in« 
to  which  the  indiscriminate  rigor  of  our  statutes  had  dri- 
Ten  them,  came  out  the  body  of  the  Roman  catholics* 
They  appeared  before  the  steps  of  a  tottering  throne,  with 
one  of  the  most  sober,  measured,  steady,  and  dutiful  ad-* 
dresses  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  crown.  It  was  na 
holiday  ceremony ;  no  anniversary  compliment  of  parade 
and  show^  It  was  signed  by  almost  every  gentleman  of 
that  persuasion,  of  note  or  property,  in  England.  At 
such  a  crisi?^  nothing  but  a  decided  resolution  to  stand  or 
fall  with  their  country  could  have  dictated  such  an  ad- 
dress ;  the  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to  cut  oflF  all  re- 
treat }  and  to  render  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  an  in- 
vader of  their  own  communion.  The  address  shewed 
what  \  long  languished  to  see,  that  all  the  subjects  of 
England  had  cast  off  all  foreign  views  and  connections,^ 
and  that  every  man  looked  for  his  relief  from  every  grie-? 
vance  at  the  hands  only  of  his  own  n<itural  government. 

<<  It  was  necessary,  on  our  part,  that  die  natural  gon 
vernment  should  shew  itself  worthy  of  that  name.    I^ 
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was  necessary,  at  the  crisis  I  speak  of,  that  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  should  meet  the  conciliatory  disposi- 
tions of  the  subject.    To  delay  protection  would  be  to 
reject  allegiance.     And  why  should  it  be  rejected,  or  even 
coldly  or  suspiciously  received  ?  If  any  independent  Ca- 
tholic state  should  choose  to  take  part  with  this  kingdom 
in  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  that  bigot  (if  such  a  bigot 
could  be  found)  would  be  heard  with  little  respect,  who 
could  dream  of  objecting  his  religion  to  an  ally,  whom 
the  nation  would  not  only  receive  with  its  freest  thanks, 
but  purchase  with  the  last  remains  of  its  exhausted  trea* 
sure.     To  such  an  ally  we  should  not  dare  to  whisper  a 
single  syllable  of  those  base  and  invidious  topics,  upon 
which,  some  unhappy  men  would  persuade  the  state,  to 
reject  the  duty  and  allegiance  of  its  own  members.     Is  it 
then  because  foreigners  are  in  a  condition  to  set  our  malice 
at  defiance,  that  with  them^  vre  are  willing  to  contract  en- 
gagements of  friendship,  and  to  keep  them  with  fidelity 
and  honor ;  but  that,  because  we  conceive  some  descrip- 
tions of  our  countrymen  are  not  powerful  enough  to  pu- 
nish our  malignity,  we  will  not  permit  them  to  support 
our  common  interest  ?  Is  it  on  thafground,  ^at  our  an- 
ger is  to  be  kindled  by  their  offered  kindness  ?  Is  it  on 
that  ground  that  they  are  to  be  subject  to  penalties,  be- 
cause they  are  willing,  by  actual  merit,  to  purge  them- 
selves from  imputed  crimes  ?  Lest  by  an  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  their  country  they  should  acquire  a  title  to  fair 
and  equitable  treatnient,  are  we  resolved  to  furnish  them 
with  causes  of  eternal  enmity ;  and  rather  supply  them 
with  just  and  founded  motives  to  disaffection,  than  not  to 
have  that  disaffection  in  existence  to  justify  an  oppression, 
which,  not  from  policy  but  disposition,  we  liave  pre-dc» 
termined  to  exercise  ? 
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"  What  shadow  of  reason  could  be  assigned,  why,  at  a 
time,  when  the  most  Protestant  part  of  this  Protest- 
ant empire  found  it  for  its  advantage  to  unite  with  the 
two  principal  Popish  states,  to  unite  itself  in  the  closest 
bonds  with  France  and  Spain,  for  our  destruction,  that  we 
should  refuse  to  unite  with  our  own  Catholic  countrymen 
for  our  own  preservation  ?  Ought  we,  like  madme^,  to  tear 
off  the  plaisters,  that  the  lenient  hand  of  prudence  had 
spread  over  the  wounds  and  gashes,  which  in  our  delirium 
of  ambition  we  had  given  to  our  own  body  ?  No  person 
ever  reprobated  the  American  war  more  than  I  did,  and 
do,  and  ever  shall.  But  I  never  will  consent  that  we 
should  lay  additional  voluntary  penalties  on  t)urselve$, 
for  a  fault  which  carries  but  too  much  of  its  own  pimish-* 
ment  in  its  own  nature.  For  one,  I  was  delighted  with 
the  proposal  of  internal  peace.  I  accepted  the  blessing 
with  thankfulness  and  transport ;  I  was  truly  happy  to 
find  6ne  good  effect  of  our  civil  distractions,  that  they  had 
put  an  end  to  all  religious  strife  and  heart-burning  in  our 
own  bowels.  What  must  be  the  sentiments  of  a  man, 
who  would  wish  to  perpetuate  domestic  hostility,  when  the 
causes  of  dispute  are  at  at^  end ;  and  who,  crying  out  for 
peace  with  one  part  of  the  nation  on  the  most  humiliating 
terms,  should  deny  it  to  those,  who  offer  friendship  with- 
out any  term^  at  all  ? 

'««  But  if  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  such  a  denial  to  the 
contracted  principles  of  local  duty,  what  answer  could  I 
give  to  the  broad  claims  of  general  humanity?  I  confess 
to  you  freely,  that  ihe  sufferings  and  distresses  of  the 
people  of  America,  in  this  cruel  war,  have  at  times  af- 
fected me  more  deeply  than  I  can  express,  I  felt  every 
Ga^zette  of  triumph  as  a  blow  upon  my  heart,  which  |ia$ 
an  hundred  times  sunk  and  fainted  within  me  at  all  the 
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mischicfo  brought  npon  those  who  bear  the  whole  brunt 
of  war  in  the  heart  of  our  country.  Yet  the  Americans 
are  utter  strangers  to  me  5  a  nation  among  whom  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  a  ringle  acquaintance.  Was  I  to 
suffer  my  mind  to  be  so  unaccountably  warped  ;  was  I  to 
keep  such  iniquitous  weights  and  measures  of  temper  and 
of  reason,  as  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are  in  open 
rebellion  against  an  authority  which  I  respect,  at  war 
with  a  country  which  by  every  title  ought  to  be,  and  is 
most  dear  to  me ;  and  yet  to  have  no  feeling  at  all  for  the 
hardships  and  indignities  suffered  by  men,  who,  by  their 
very  vicinity,  are  bound  up  in  a  nearer  relation  to  us  j  who 
contribute  their  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  to  the 
common  prosperity ;  who  perform  the  common  offices  of 
social  life,  and  who  obey  the  laws  to  the  full  as  well  as  I 
do  ?  Gentlemen,  the  danger  to  the  state  being  out  of  the 
question,  (of  which,  let  me  tell  you,  statesmen  themselves 
are  apt  to  have  but  too  exquisite  a  sense)  I  could  assign  no 
one  reason  of  justice,  policy,  or  feeling,  for  not  concurring 
9iost  cordially,  as  most  cordially  I  did  concur,  in  soften-v 
ing  some  part  of  that  shameful  servitude  under  which  se« 
veral  of  my  worthy  fellow-citizens  were  groaning. 

**  Important  effects  followed  this  act  of  wisdom.  They 
appeared  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  great  benefit  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  let  me  hope,  to  the  advantage  of  m^ldnd 
at  large.  It  betokened  union  among  ourselves.  It  shewed 
soundness,  even  on  the  part  of  the  persecuted,  which  ge- 
nerally is  the  weak  side  of  every  community.  But  its  most 
essential  operation  was  not  in  England.  The  act  was  im«- 
mediately,  though  very  imperfectly,  copied  in  Ireland ;  and 
this  imperfect  transcript  of  an  imperfect  act,  this  first 
faint  sketgh  of  toleration,  which  did  little  more  than  dis- 
close a  principle,  and  mark  out  a  disposition,  completed 
in  a  most  wonderful  manner  the  re-uniou  to  the  state^ 
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of  all  the  Catholics  of  that  country.  It  made  us,  what 
we  ought  always  to  have  been,  one  family,  one  body,  one 
heart  and  soul,  against  the  family -combination,  and  all 
other  combinations  of  our  enemies.  We  have  indeed  ob- 
ligations to  that  people,  who  received  such  small  benefits 
with  so  much  gratitude  ;  and  for  which  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment to  us,  I  TLjfa  afraid  they  have  suffered  not  a  little 
in  other  places. 

<*  I  dare  say,  you  have  all  heard  of  the  privileges  in- 
dulged  to  the  Irish  Catholics  residing  in  Spain.  You  have 
likewise  heard  with  what  circumstances  of  severity  they 
have  been  lately  expelled  from  the  sea^ports  of  that  king- 
dom i  driven  Into  the  inland  cities ;  and  there  detained  as 
a  sort  of  prisoners  of  state.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  was  the  zeal  to  our  government  and  our  cause, 
(somewhat  indiscreetly  expressed  in  one  of  the  addresses 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland)  which  has  thus  drawn  on  their 
lieads  the  indignation  of  tlie  court  of  Madrid  •,  to  the  inex- 
pressible loss  of  several  individuals,  and  in  future,  perhaps, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  whole  of  their  body.  Now 
that  our  people  should  be  persecuted  in  Spain  for  their 
attachment  to  this  country,  and  persecuted  in  this  country 
for  their  supposed  enmity  to  us,  is  such  a  jarring  recon- 
ciliation of  contradictory  distresses,  is  a  thing  at  once  so 
dreadful  and  ridiculous,  that  no  malice  short  of  diabolical 
would  wish  to  continue  any  human  creatures  in  such  a  si-^ 
tuation.  But  honest  men  will  not  forget  either  their  me-» 
Tit  or  their  sufferings.  There  are  men,  (and  many,  I  trust, 
there  are,)  who,  out  of  love  to  their  country  and  their  kind, 
would  torture  their  invention  to  find  excuses  for  the  mis-» 
takes  of  their  brethren;  and  who,  to  stifle  dissention,  would 
construe,  even  doubtful  appearances,  with  the  utmost  fa- 
vor :  such  men  will  never  persuade  themselves  to  be  in-^ 
genious  and  refined  in  discovering  disaffection  and  treason 
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in  the  manifest  palpable  signs  of  suffering  loplty.  Per*- 
secution  is  so  unnatural  to  them,  that  they  gladly  snatch 
the  very  first  opportunity  of  laying  aside  all  the  tricks  and 
devices  of  penal  politics  ;  and  of  returning  home^  after  all 
their  irksome  and  vexatious  wanderings,  to  our  natural 
family  mansion,  to  the  grand  social  principle,  that  unites 
all  men,  in  all  descriptions,  under  the  shadow  of  an  equal 
and  impartial  justice. 

«*  Men  of  another  sort,  I  mean  the  bigoted  enemies  to 
liberty,  may,  perhaps,  in  their  politics,  make  no  account 
of  the  good  or  ill  affection  of  the  Catholics  of  England^ 
who  are  but  a  handful  of  people  (enopgh  to  torment,  but 
not  enough  to  fear)  perhaps  not  so  many,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages,  as  fifty  thousand.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is 
^  possible  you  may  not  know,  that  the  people  of  that  per- 
suasion in  Ireland  amount  at  least  to  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  thousand  souls.  I  do  not  all  exaggerate  the  num- 
ber. A  nation  to  be  persecuted  !  Whilst  we  were  mas- 
ters of  the  sea,  embodied  with  America,  and  in  alliance 
with  half  the  powers  of  the  continent,  we  might,  perhaps, 
in  that  remote  corner  of  Europe,  afford  to  tyrannize  with 
impunity.  But  there  is  a  revolution  in  our  affairs,  which 
makes  it  prudent  to  be  just.  In  our  late  auk^ard  con 
test  with  Ireland  about  trade,  had  religion  been  thrown 
in,  to  foment  and  embitter  the  mass  of  discontents,  the 
consequences  might  have  been  truly  dreadful.  But  Very 
happily,  that  cause  of  quarrel  was  previously  quieted  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  acts  I  am  now  commendii^. 

^<  Even  in  England,  where  I  admit  the  danger  from 
the  discontent  of  that  persuasion  to  be  less  than  in  Ire- 
land; yet  even  here,  had  we  listeped  to  the  counsels  of 
fanaticism  and  folly,  we  might  have  wounded  ourselves 
yery  deeply  5  and  wounded  ourselves  in  a  very  tender  part. 
Tou  are  apprised  that  the  Catholics  of  England  consist 
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mostly  of  our  best  manufacturers.  Had  the  legislature 
chosen,  instead  of  returning  their  declarations  of  duty 
with  Correspondent  good-will,  to  drive  them  to  despair, 
there  is  a  country  at  their  very  door,  to  which  they  would  * 
be  invited  *,  a  country  in  all  respects  as  good  as  ours,  and 
with  the  finest  cities  in  the  world  ready  built  to  receive 
them.  And  thus  the  bigotry  of  a  free  country,  and  in  an 
enlightened  age,  would  have  re-peopled  the  cities  of  Flan- 
ders, which,  in  the  darkness  of  two  hundred  years  ago, 
bad  been  desolated  by  the  superstition  of  a  cruel  tyrants 
Our  manufactures  were  the  growth  of  the  persecutions  in 
the  Low  Countries.  What  a  spectacle  would  it  be  to 
Europe,  to  see  us  at  this  time  of  day,  balancing  the  account 
of  tyranny  with  those  very  countries,  and  by  our  perse- 
cutions, driving  back  trade  and  manufacture,  as  a  sort  of 
of  vagabonds,  to  their  original  settlement !  But  I  trust  wc 
^hall  be  saved  this  last  of  disgraces, 

<<  So  far  a&  to  the  efFefk  pf  the  act  on  the  interests  of 
this  nation.  With  regard  to  the  interests  of  mankind  at 
large,  I  am  sure  the  benefit  was  very  considerable.  Long 
before  this  act,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  toleration  began  to 
gain  ground  in  Europe.  In  Holland,  the  third  part  of  the 
people  are  Catholics ;  they  live  at  ease  5  and  are  a  sound 
part  of  the  state.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  Protestants 
and  Papists  partake  the  same  cities,  the  same  councils, 
and  even  the  same  churches.  The  unbounded  liberality 
of  the  King  of  Prussia's  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  known 
to  all  the  world  5  and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  grand 
maxims  of  his  reign.  The  magnanimity  of  the  imperial 
court,  breaking  through  the  narrow  principles  of  its  pre^ 
decessors,  has  indulged  its  protestanj:  subjects,  not  only 
"with  property,  with  worship,  with  liberal  education  y  but 
with  honors  and  trusts,  both  civil  and  military.  A  worthy 
protestant  gentleman  of  this  country  now  fillsj^  and  fills  it 
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With  credit,  a  high  office  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Even  the  Lutheran  obstinacy  of  Sweden  has  thawed  at 
length)  and  opened  a  toleration  to  all  religions.     I  know 
myself,  that  in  France  the  protestants  begin  to  be  at  rest. 
The  army,  which  in  that  country  is  every  thing,  is  open 
to  them ;  and  some  of  the  military  rewards  and  decora- 
tions which  the  laws  deny,  are  supplied  by  others,  to  make 
the  service  acceptable  and  honorable.     The  first  minister 
of  finance  in  that  country  is  a  Protestant.     Two  years  war 
without  a  tax  is  among  the  first-fruits  of  their  liberality. 
Tarnished  as  the  glory  of  this  nation  is,  and  as  far  as  it 
has  waded  into  the  shades  of  an  eclipse,  some  beams  of 
its  former  illumination  still  play  upon  its  surface  ^  and 
what  is  done  in  England  is  still  looked  to,  as  argument^ 
and  as  example.     It  is  certainly  true,  that  no  law  of  this 
country  ever  met  with  such  universal  applause  abroad,  or 
was  so  likely  to  produce  the  perfection  of  that  tolerating 
spirit,  whichy  as  I  observed,  has  been  long  gaining  ground 
in  Europe ;  for  abroad,  it  was  universally  thought  that 
we  had  done,  what,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  had  not ;  they 
thought  we  had  granted  a  full  toleration.     That  opinion 
was  however  so  far  from  hurting  the  protestant  cause^ 
"khat  I  declare,  with  the  most  serious  solemnity,  my  firm 
belief,  that  no  one  thing  for  these  fifty  years  past  was  so 
likely  to  prove  deeply  beneficial  to  our  religion  at  large 
as  Sir  George  Savile's  act.     In  its  efiects  it  was,  *  an 
act  for  tolerating  and  protecting  Protestantism  throughout 
Europe :'  and  I  hope  that  diose  who  were  taking  steps  for 
the  quiet  and  settlement  of  our  Protestant  brethren  in 
other  countries,  will  even  yet,  rather  consider  the  steady 
equity  of  the  greater  and  better  part  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  than  the  vanity  and  violence  of  a  few. 

"  I  perceive,  gentlemen,  by  the  manner  of  all  about 

me,  that  you  look  with  horror  on  the  wicked  clamor  which 
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has  been  raised  on  this  subject ;  and  that  instead  of  an 
apology  for  what  was  done,  you  rather  demand  from  me 
an  account,  why  the  execution  of  the  scheme  of  tolera^ 
tion  was  not  made  more  answerable  to  the  large  and  libe- 
ral grounds,  on  which  it  was  taken  up.  The  question  is 
natural  and  proper;  and  I  remember  that  a  great  and 
learned  magistrate"  [the  Chancellor]  "  distinguished  for 
his  strong  and  systematic  understanding,  and  who  at  that 
time  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  the 
same  objection  to  the  proceeding.  The  ftatutes,  as  they 
now  stand,  are  without  doubt  perfectly  absurd.  But  I 
beg  leave  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  gross  imperfection 
in  the  tolerating  plan,  as  well  and  as  shortly  as  I  am  able. 
It  was  universally  thought,  that  the  session  ought  not 
to  pass  over  without  doing  something  in  this  business.  To 
revise  the  whole  body  of  penal  statutes  was  conceived  to 
be  an  object  too  big  for  the  time.  The  penal  statute 
therefore  which  was  chosen  for  repeal  (chosen  to  shew 
our  disposition  to  conciliate,  not  to  perfect  a  toleration) 
was  this  act  of  ludicrous  cruelty,  of  which  I  have  just 
given  you  the  history.  It  is  an  act,  which,  though  not 
by  a  great  deal  so  fierce  and  bloody  as  some  of  the  rest, 
was  infinitely  more  ready  in  the  executibn.  It  was  the 
act  which  gave  the  greatest  encouragement  to  those  pests 
of  society,  mercenary  informers,  and  interested  disturbers 
of  household  peace;  and  it  was  observed  with  truth, 
that  the  prosecutions,  either  carried  to  conviction  or 
compounded,  for  many  years,  htid  been  all  commenced 
upon  that  act.  It  was  said,  that  whilst  we  were  delibe- 
rating on  a  more  perfect  scheme,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
would  never  come  up  to  the  execution  of  the  ftatutes 
which  remained ;  especially  as  nxore  steps,  and  a  co-opera- 
tion of  more  minds  and  powers,  were  required  towards  a 
mischievous  use  of  them,  than  for  the  execution  of  the 
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act  to  be  repealed :  that  it  was  better  to  unravel  this  tex- 
ture from  below  than  from  above,  beginning  with  the 
latest,  which,  in  general  practice,  is  tlie  severest  evil.  It 
was  alleged,  that  this  slow  proceeding  would  be  attended 
with  the  advantage  of  a  progressive  experience  5  and  that 
the  people  would  grow  reconciled  to  toleration,  when 
they  should  find  by  the  effects,  that  justice  was  not  so 
irreconcilable  an  enemy  to  convenience  as  they  had  ima- 
gined. 

««  These,  gentlemen,  were  the  reasons  why  we  left  this 
good  work  in  the  rude  imfinished  state,  in  which  good 
works  are  commonly  left,  through  the  tame  circumspection 
with  which  a  timid  prudence  so  frequently  enervates 
beneficence.  In  doing  good,  we  are  generally  cold,  and 
languid,  and  sluggish ;  and  of  all  things  afraid  of  being 
too  much  in  the  right.  But  the  works  of  malice  and 
injustice  are  quite  in  another  style.  They  are  finished 
with  a  bold  masterly  hand ;  touched  as  they  are  with  the 
spirit  of  those  vehement  passions  that  call  forth  all  our 
energies  whenever  we  oppress  and  persecute. 

**  Thus  this  matter  was  left  for  the  time  with  a  full 
determination  in  parliament,  not  to  suffer  other  and  worse 
statutes  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
benefits  proposed  by  the  repeal  of  one  penal  law ;  for 
nobody  then  dreamed  of  defending  what  was  done  as  a 
benefit  on  the  ground  of  its  being  no  benefit  at  all.  We 
were  not  then  ripe  for  so  mean  a  subterfuge. 

/*  I  did  not  wish  to  go  over  the  horrid  scene  that  was 
afterwards  acted.  Would  to  God  that  it  could  be  expunged 
for  ever  from  the  annals  of  this  country!  But  since  it 
must  subsist  for  our  shame,  let  it  subsist  for  our  instruction. 
In  the  year  1780,  there  w6re  found,  in  this  nation  men 
deluded  enough  (for  I  give  the  whole  to  their  delusion) 
on  pretences  of  zeal  and  piety,  without  any  sort  of  pro- 
I  vocation 
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vocation  whatsoever,  real  or  pretended,  to  make  a  despe- 
rate attempt,  which  would  have  consumed  all  the  power 
and  glory  of  this  country,  in  the  flames  of  London  $ 
and  buried  all  law,  order,  and  religion,  under  the  ruinft 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  Protestant  world.  Whether  all 
this  mischief  done,  or  in  the  direct  train  of  doing,  was  in 
their  original  scheme,  I  cannot  say  ^  I  hope  it  was  not  i 
but  this  would  have  been  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
their  proceedings,  had  not  the  flames  they  had  lighted 
up  in  their  fury  been  extinguished  in  their  blood. 

«<  All  the  time  that  this  horrid  scene  was  acting,  or  avetig- 
ing,  as  well  as  for  some  time  before  and  ever  since,  the 
wicked  instigators  of  this  unhappy  multitude,  guilty,  with 
every  aggravation,  of  all  their  crimes,  and  screened  in 
a  cowardly  darkness  frpm  their  punishment,  continued^ 
without  interruption,  jpity,  or  remorse,  to  blow  up  the 
blind  rage  of  the  populace,  with  a  continued  blast  of  pes* 
tilential  libels,  which  infected  and  poisoned  the  very  air 
we  breathed  iiu 

"  The  maiji  drift  of  all  the  libels,  and  all  the  riots, 
was,  to  force  parliament  (to  persuade  us  was  hopeless) 
into  an  act  of  national  perfidy,  which  has  no  example. 
For,  gentlemen,  it  is  proper  you  should  all  know  what  in- 
famy we  escaped  by  refusing  that  repeal,  for  a  refusal  of 
which,  it  seems,  I,  among  others,  stand  somewhere  or 
other  accused.  When  we  took  away,  on  the  motives 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  stating  to  you,  a  few  of  the 
innumerable  penalties  upon  an  oppressed  and  injured 
people,  the  relief  was  not  absolute,  but  given  on  a  stipu- 
lation and  compact  between  them  and  us  •,  for  we  bound 
down  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  most  solemn  baths,  to 
bear  true  allegiance  to  this  government  j  to  abjure  all  sort 
of  temporal  power  in  any  other ;  and  to  renounce,  under 
the  same  solemn  obligations,  the  doctrines  of  systematic 
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perfidy,  with  which  they  stood  (I  conceive  very  unjustly) 
charged.  Now  our  modest  petitioners  came  up  to  us, 
most  humbly  praying  nothing  more,  than  that  we  should 
break  our  faith,  without  any  one  cause  whatsoever  of  for- 
feiture assigned ;  and  when  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
had,  on  their  part,  fully  performed  their  engagement,  we 
should  refuse,  on  our  part,  the  benefit  we  had  stipulated 
on  the  performance  of  those  very  conditions  that  were 
prescribed  by  our  own  authority,  and  taken  on  the  sanction 
of  our  public  faith — That  is  to  say,  when  we  had  in- 
veigled them  with  fair  promises  within  our  door,  we  were 
to  shut  it  on  them;  and  adding  mockery  to  buti age — to 
tell  them,  *  Now  we  have  got  you  fast — your  consciences 

*  are  bound  to  a  power  resolved  on  your  destruction.   We 

*  have  made  you  swear,  that  your  religion  obliges  you  to 

*  keep  your  faith:  fools  as  you  are !  we  will  now  let  you  see, 

*  that  our  religion  enjoins  us  to  keep  no  faith  with  you.' 
— ^They  who  would  advisedly  call  upon  us  to  do  such 
things,  must  certainly  have  thought  us  not  only  a  conven- 
tion of  treacherous  tyrants,  but  a  gang  of  the  lowest  and 
dirtiest  wretches  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  Had  we 
done  this,  we  should  have  indeed  proved,  that  there  were 
some  in  the  world  whom  no  faith  could  bind ;  and  we 
should  have  convicted  ourselves  of  that  odious  principle, 
of  which  Papists  stood  accused  by  those  very  savages,  who 
wished  us,  on  that  accusation,  to  deliver  them  over  to  ihcix 
fury. 

<*  In  this  audacious  tumult,  when  our  very  name  and » 
character  as  gentlemen,  was  to  be  cancelled  for  ever 
along  with  the  faith  and  honour  of  the  nation,  I,  who 
h^d  exerted  myself  very  little  on  the  quiet  passing  of  the 
bill,  thought  it  necessary  then  to  come  forward.  I  was 
not  alone  j  but  though  some  distinguished  members  on  all 
sides,  and  particularly  on  ours,  added  much  to  their  high 

*  VOL.  I.  w  •  '       reputation 
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reputation  by  the  part  they  took  on  that  day  (a  part  which 
will  he  remembered  so  long  as  honor,  spirit,  and  eloquence 
have  estimation  in  the  world)  I  may  and  will-value  my- 
^elf  so  far,  that  yielding  in  abilities  to  many,  I  yielded  ia 
5feal  to  none.  With  war«nth  and  with  vigor,  and  animated 
with  a  just  and  natural  indignation^  I  called  forth  every 
faculty  that  I  possessed  j  and  I  directed  it  in  every  way  in 
which  I  could  possibly  employ  it.  I  labored  night  and 
day.  I  labored  in  parliament :  I  labored  out  of  parliament* 
If  therefore  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
fusing to  commit  this  act  of  unmatchless  turpitude  be  a 
firime,  I  am  guilty  among  the  foremost.  But  indeed, 
whatever  the  faults  of  that  house  may  have  been,  no  one 
jnember  was  found  hardy  enough  to  propose  so  inf among 
^  thing;  and  on  full  debate  we  passed  the  resolution 
against  the  petitions  with  as  much  unanimity,  a^  we  had 
formerly  pa^ssed  the  law  of  which  these  petitions  dt*» 
manded  the  repeal. 

**  There  was  a  circumstance  (justice  will  not  suffer  me 
to  pass  it  over)  which^  if  any  thing  could  enforce  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given,  would  fully  justify  the  act  of  relief,  and 
render  a  repeal,  or  any  thing  like  a  repeal,  unnatur^, 
impossible.  It  was  the  behaviour  of  the  persecuted  Ro- 
man catholics  under  the  acts  of  violence  and  brutal  inso- 
lence, which  they  suffered.  I  suppose  there  are  not  in 
London  less  than  four  or  five  thousand  of  that  persuasion 
from  my  country,  who  da  a  great  deal  of  the  most  labo- 
rious works  iu  the  metropolis ;  and  they  chiefly  inhabit 
tjiose  quarters,  which  were  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
fury  of  the  bigoted  multitude.  They  are  known  to  be  men 
of  strong  arms,  and  quick  feelings,  and  more  remarkable 
Xov  a  determined  resolution,  than  dear  ideas,  or  much  fore- 
sight. But  though  provoked  by  every  thing  that  can  stir  the 
blood  of  men,  their  houses  and  chapebin  flames,  and  with 
•  the 
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the  most  atrocious  profanations  of  every  thing  which  they 
hold  sacred  before  their  eyes,  not  a  hand  Was  moved  to 
retaliate,  or  even  to  defend.  Had  a  conflict  once  begun^ 
the  rage  of  their  persecutors  would  hj^ve  redoubled.  Thus 
fury  increasing  by  the  reverberation  of  outrages,  house 
being  fired  for  bous€,  and  church  for  chapel,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  power  ut^der  heaven  could  have  preveiitcd 
a  general  conflagration ;  and  at  this  day  London  would 
have  been  a  tale.  But  I  am  well  informed,  and  the  thing 
speaks  it,  that  their  clergy  exerted  their  whole  influence 
to  keep  their  people  in  such  a  state  of  forbearance  apd 
quiet,  as,  when  I  look  back,  fills  me  with  astonishment ;: 
but  not  wkh  astonishment  only.  Their  merits  on  that 
occasion  ought  not  ta  be  forgotten ;  nor  will  they,  whe» 
Englishmen  come  to  recollect  themselves.  I  am  sure  it 
were  far  more  proper  to  have  called  them  forth,  and  given 
them  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  than  to 
have  suflfered  those  worthy  clergymen,  and  excellent  citi- 
2ena,  to  be  hunted  into  holes  and  comers,  whilst  we  ate 
making  low-minded  inquisitions  into  the  number  of  theiir 
people ;  as  if  a  tolerating  principle  was  never  to  prevail^ 
unless  we  were  very  sure  that  only  a  few  could  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  But  indeed  we  are  not  yet  well  recovered  of 
our  fright.  Our  reason,  I  trust,  will  return  with  our 
security  ;  and  this  unfortunate  temper  will  pass  over  like 
a  9loud. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  laid  before  you  a  few  of  the 
reasons  for  taking  away  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  the  year 
1699,  and  for  refusing  to  establish  them  on  the  riotous 
requisition  of  1 780.  Because  I  would  not  suffer  any  thing 
which  may  be  for  your  satisfaction  to  escape,  permit  me 
just  to  touch  on  the  objections  urged  against  our  act  and 
our  resolves,  and  intended  as  a  justification  of  the  violence 
i»f&red  to  both  houses.  *  Parliament,',  they  assert,  <  was 
Ma.  *  too 
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*  too  hasty,  and  they  ought,  in  so  essential  and  alarming  ^ 

*  change,  to  have  proceeded  with  a  far  greater  degree  of 

*  deliberation.'  The  direct  contrary.  Parliament  was 
too  slow.  They  took  fourscore  years  to  deliberate  on  the 
repeal  of  an  act  'Which  ought  not  to  have  survived  a  second 
session.  When  at  length,  after  a  procrastination  of  near 
a  century,  the  business  was  taken  up,  it  proceeded  in  the 
rtiost  public  manner  by  the  ordinary  stages,  and  as  slowly 
as  a  law  so  evidently  right  as  to  be  resisted  by  none,  would 
naturally  advance.  Had  it  been  read  three  times  in  one 
day,  we  should  have  shewn  only  a  becoming  readiness  to 
recognise  by  protection  the  undoubted  dutiful  behaviour 
of  those  whom  we  had  but  too  long  punished  for  offences 
of  presumption  or  conjecture.  But  for  what  end  was  that 
bill  to  linger  beyond  the  usual  period  of  an  unopposed 
measure  ?  Was  it  to  be  delayed  until  a  rabble  in  Edin- 
burgh should  dictate  to  the  church  of  England  what  mea- 
sure of  persecution  was  fitting  for  her  safety  ?  Was  it  to 
be  adjourned  until  a  fanatical  force  could  be  collected  in 
London,  sufficient  to  frighten  us  out  of  all  our  ideas  of 
policy  and  justice?  Were  we  to  wait  for  the  profound 
lectures  on  the  reason  of  state,  ecclesiastical  and  political, 
which  the  Protestant  association  have  since  condescended 

.  to  read  to  us  ?  Or  were  we,  seven  hundred  peers  and 
commoners,  the  only  persons  ignorant  of  the  ribbald  in- 
vectives which  occupy  the  place  of  argument  in  those 
remonstrances,  which  every  man -of  common  observation 
had  heard  a  thousand  times  over,  and  a  thousand  times 
over  had  despised  ?  All  men  had  before  heard  what  they 
have  to  say';  and  all  men  at  this  day  know  what  they  dare 
to  do  5  and  I  trust',  all  honest  men  are  equally  influenced 
by  the  one  and  by  the  other- 

"  But  they  tell  us,  that  those  our  fellow-citizens,  whose 
chains  we  have  a  little  relaxed,  are  enemies  to  liberty,  and 
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^ur  free  constitution — ^Not  enemies,  I  presume^  to  their 
9wn  liberty.  And  as  to  the  constitution,  until  we  give 
them  some  share  in  it,  I  do  not  know  upon  what  pretence 
we  can  examine  into  their  opinions  about  a  business  in 
which  they  have  no  interest  or  concern.  But  after  all, 
are  we  equally  sure,  that  they  are  adverse  to  our  constir 
tution,  as  that  our  statutes  are  hostile  and  destructive  to 
them  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  their  opi- 
nions and  inclinations  in  that  respect  are  various,  exactly 
like  those  of  other  .men :  and  if  they  lean  more  to  the 
crown  than  I,  and  than  many  of  you  think  nve  ought,  we 
must  remember  that  he  who  aims  at  another* j  life,  is  not 
to  be  surprized  if  he  flies  into  any  eanctu^ry  that  will  re- 
ceive him.  The  tenderness  of  the  executive  power  is  the 
natural  asylum  of  those  upon  whom  the  laws  have  de- 
clared war  5  and  to  complain  that  men  are  inclined  to  favof 
the  means  of  their  own  safety  Js  so  absurd,  that  one  for- 
gets the  injustice  in  the  ridicule. 

**  I  must  fairly  tell  you,  that  so  far  as  my  principles  arc 
concerned,  (principles,  that  I  hope  will  only  depart  with 
my  last  breath,)  that  I  have  no  idea  of  a  liberty  uncon- 
nected with  honesty  and  justice.  Nor  do  I  believe,  that 
any  good  constitutions  of  government  or  of  freedopi,  can 
find  it  necessary  for  their  security  to  doom  any  part  of  the 
people  to  a  permanent  slavery.  Such  a  constitution  of 
freedom,  if  such  can  be,  is  in  eiFect  no  more  than  another 
name  for  the  tyranny  of  the  strongest  faction ;  and  fac- 
tions in  republics  have  been,  and  are,  full  as  capable  as 
monarchs,  of  the  most  cruel  oppression  and  injustice.  It 
16  but  too  true,  that  the  love  and  even  the  very  idea  of 
genuine  liberty  i^  extremely  rare.  It  is  but  too  true,  that 
there  are  many,'  whose  whole  scheme  of  freedom  is  made 
lip  of  pride,  perverseness,  and  insolence.  They  feel  them* 
ipelves  in  a  state  of  thraldom,  they  imagine  that  their  souU 
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arc  cooped  and  cabbined  in,  unless  they  have  some  man, 
pr  some  body  of  men,  dependent  on  their  mercy.  This 
desire  of  haying  so^c  pne  below  them,  descends  to  those 
who  are  the  very  lowest  of  all ;  and  a  Protestant  cobler, 
debased  by  his  poverty,  but  exalted  by  his  share  of  the 
luling  church;^  feels  a  pride  in  knowing  it  is  by  his  gene- 
rosity alone,  that  the  peer,  whose  footnian's  instep  he 
measures,  is  able  to  keep  his  chaplain  from  a  jail.  This 
disposition  is  the  true  source  of  the  passion,  which  many 
men,  in  very  humble  life,  have  taken  to  the  American  war. 
Our  subjects  in  America;  our  colomts i,0ur  dependants* 
This  lust  of  party-power  is  the  liberty  they  hunger  and 
thirst  for ;  and  this  Syren  song  of  ambition  has  charmed 
ears,  that  one  would  have  thought  were  never  organised  to 
that  sort  of  music.  This  way  oi proscr'tbittg  the  citizens  hy 
denominations  and  general  descriptions ^  dignified  by  the  name 
pf  reason  of  state,  and  security  for  constitutions  and  com- 
monwealths, i5  nothing  better  at  bottom  than  the  miser- 
able invention  of  an  ungenerous  ambition,  which  would 
fain  bold  the  sacred  trust  of  power,  without  any  of  the 
virtues,  or  any  of  the  energies,  that  give  a  title  to  it }  a 
receipt  of  policy,  made  up  of  a  detestable  compound  of 
malice,  cowardice,  and  sloth.  They  would  govern  men 
against  their  will ;  but  in  that  government  they  would  be 
discharged  from  the  exercise  of  vigilance,  providence,  and 
fortitude ;  and  therefore,  that  they  may  sleep  on  their 
watch,  tliey  consent  to  take  some  one  divison  of  the  so- 
ciety into  partnership  of  the  tyranny  over  the  rest.  But 
Jet  government,  iti  what  form  it  may  be,  comprehend  the 
whol6  in  its  justice,  and  restrain  the  suspicious  by  its  vigi- 
lance ;  let  it  keep  watch  and  ward  j  let  it  discover  by  its 
sagacity,  and  punish  by  its  firmnesjB,  all  delinquency  against 
Its  power,  whenever  delinquency  exists  in  the  overt  acts  \ 
und  then  it  will  be  as  safe  as  God  and  nature  ever  intwded 
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it  should  be.  Crimes  are  the  acts  of  individuals,  and  not  of 
<lenomination8 ;  «nd  therefore  arbitarily  to  class  men  un-» 
dcr  general  descriptions,  in  order  to  proscribe  and  punish 
them  in  the  lump  for  a  -presumed  delinquency,  of  which 
perhaps  but  a  part,  perhaps  none  at  all,  are  gciilty,  is  indeed 
a  compendious  method,  and  saves  a^world  of  troublfe  about 
proof;  but  such  a  method,  instead  of  being  law,  is  an  act 
of  unnatural  rdjellion  against  the  legal  dominion  of  reason 
and  justice ;  and  this  vice,  in  any  constitution  that  enter- 
tains it  at  one  time  or  other  will  certainly  bring  on  it« 
Tuin. 

«  We  arc  told  that  this  i«  not  a  religious  persecution  ; 
«nd  its  abettors  are  loud  in  disclaiming  all  severities  on  ac- 
count of  conscience-  Very  fine  indeed  J  then  let  it  be  so; 
they  are  not  perse(»itors ;  they  are  only  tyrants.  With  all 
my  heart.  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  concerning  the  pre- 
texts upon  which  we  torment  one  another  ;  or  whether  it 
be  for  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England,  or  for  , 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  England,  that  people  choose 
to  make  their  fellow-creatures  wretched.  When  we  were 
•^ent  into  a  place  of  authority,  you  that  eent  us  had  your- 
selves but  one  commission  to  give.  You  could  give  us  none 
to  wrong  or  oppress,  or  even  to  suffer  any  kind  of  oppres- 
•«ion  or  wrong,  on  4iny  grounds  whatsoever ;  not  on  poli- 
tical, as  in  the  affairs  of  America ;  not  on  commercial,  as 
in  those  of  Ireland  ;  not  in  civil,  as  in  the  laws  for  debt; 
not  in  religious,  as  in  the  statutes  against  Protestant  or 
Catholic  dissenters*  The  diversified  but  connected  fabric 
of  universal  justice  i^  well  cramped  and  bolted  together  in 
all  its  parts  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  I  never  have  employed, 
4ind  I  never  shall  employ,  any  engine  of  power  which  may 
come  into  my  hands,  to  wrench  it  asunder.  All  shall 
«tand,  if  I  can  help  it,  and  all  shall  stand  connected. 
After  all,  <to  complete  this  work,  much  remains  to  be 
M4  done; 
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done  ;  much  in  the  East,  much  in  the  West.  But  great 
as  the  work  is,  if  our  will  be  ready,  our  powers  are  not 
deficient. 

•*  Since  you  have  suffered  me  to  trouble  you  so  much 
on  this  subject,  permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  detain  you  a 
little  longer.  I  am  indeed  most  solicitous  to  give  you  per- 
fect satisfaction.  I  find  there  are  some  of  a  better  and 
softer  nature  than  the  persons  with  whom  I  have  supposed 
myself  in  debate,  who  neither  think  ill  of  the  act  of  relief, 
por  by  any  means  to  desire  the  repeal,  yet  who,  not  ac- 
cusing but  lamenting  what  was  done,  on  account  of  the 
consequences,  have  frequently  expressed  their  wish,  that 
the  late  act  had  never  been  made.  Some  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  persons  of  worth,  I  have  met  with  in  this  city. 
They  conceive,  that  the  prejudices,  whatever  they  might 
be,  of  a  large  part  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  have  been 
shocked  ;  that  their  opinions  ought  to  have  been  previous- 
ly taken,  and  much  attended  to;  and  that  thereby  the  late 
horrid  scenes  might  have  been  prevented. 

**  I  confess,  my  notions  are  widely  difierent ;  and  I 
never  was  less  sorry  for  any  action  of  my  life.  I  like  the 
bill  the  better,  on  account  of  the  events  of  all  kinds  that 
followed  it.  It  relieved  the  real  sufferers  ■;  it  strengthened 
the  state  j  and,  by*  the  disorders  that  ensued,  we  had  clears 
evidence  that  there  lurked  a  temper  somewhere,  which 
ought  not  to  be  fostered  by  the  laws.  No  ill  consequences 
whatever  could  be  attributed  to  the  act  itself.  We  knew 
beforehand,  or  we  were  poorly  instructed,  that  toleration 
is  odious  to  the  intolerant ;  freedom  to  oppressors  ;  pro- 
perty to  robbers ;  and  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  prosperity 
to  the  envious.  We  knewj  that  all  these  kinds  of  men 
would  gladly  gratify  their  evil  disposition  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  law  and  religion,  if  they  could  :  if  they  could  not, 
yet,  to  make  way  to  their  objects^  they  would  do  thdr 
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Utmost  to  subvert  all  religion  and  all  law.  This  we  cer- 
tainly knew.  But  knowing  this,  is  there  any  reason,  be- 
cause thieves  break  in  and  steal,  and  thus  bring  detriment 
to  you,  and  draw  ruin  on  themselves,  that  I  am  to  be 
5orry  that  you  are' in  pcTssession  of  shops,  and  of  warehouses, 
and  of  wholesome  laws  to  protect  them  ?  Are  yoa  to  build 
no  houses,  because  desperate  men  may  pull  them  down 
upon  their  own  heads?  Or,  if  a  malignant  wretch  will  cut 
his  own  throat,  because  he  sees  you  give  alms  to  the  ne-», 
cessitous  and  deserving  5  shall  his  destruction  be  attri- 
buted to  your  charity,  and  not  to  his  own  deplorable  mad- 
jiess  ?  If  we  repent  of  our  good  actions,  what,  I  pray  you, 
is  left  for  our  faults  and  follies  ?  It  is  not  the  beneficence 
of  the  laws, -it  is  the  unnatural  temper  which  beneficence 
can  fret  and  sour,  that  is  to  be  lamented.  It  is  this  tem- 
per which,  by  all  rational  means,  ought  to  be  sweetened 
and  corrected.  If  forward  men  should  refuse  this  cure, 
can  they  vitiate  any  thing  but  themselves  ?  Does  evil  so 
re-act  upon  good,  as  not  only  to  retard  its  motion^  but  to 
-  change  its  nature  ?  If  it  can  so  operate,  tlien  good*  men 
will  always  be  in  the  power  of  ^he  bad  ;  and  virtue,  by  a 
dreadful  reverse  of  order,  must  lie  under  perpetual  sub- 
jection and  bondage  to  vice. 

"  As  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  some  think, 
in  such  cases,  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  5  near  two  years' 
tranquillity,  whic  hfollowed  the  act,  and  its  instant  imita- 
tation  in  Ireland,  proved  abuncj^ntly,  that  the  late  horri- 
ble spirit  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  act  of  insidious  art, 
and  perverse  industry,  and  gross  misrepresentation.  But 
suppose  that  the  dislike  had  been  much  more  deliberate, 
and  much  more  general  than  1  am'  persuaded  it  was — 
When  we  know  that  the  opinions  of  even  the  greatest 
multitudes  are  the  standard  of  rectitude,  I  shall  think  my- 
^If  obliged  to  make  those  opinions  the  masters  of  my  con- 
science. 
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science.  But  if  it  be  doubted  whether  Omnipotence  it-» 
self  is  competent  to  alter  the  essential  constitution  of 
right  and  wrong,  sure  I  am,  that  such /Z^/V/^/,  as  they  and 
J,  are  possessed  of  no  ^uch  power.  No  man  carries  far- 
ther tlian  I  do  the  policy  of  making  government  pleasing 
to  the  people.  But  the  widest  range  of  this  pplitic  com- 
plaisance is  confined  within  the  limits  of  justice.  I  would 
not  only  consult  the  interest  of  the  peoplej  but  I  would 
cheerfully  gratify  their  humors.  We  are  all  a  sort  of  child^ 
ren  that  must  be  soothed  and  managed*  I  think  I  am 
not  austere  or  formal  in  my  nature.  I  would  bear,  I  would 
even  myself  play  my  part  in,  any  innocent  buffooneries, 
to  divert  them.  But- 1  never  will  act  the  tyrant  for  their 
amusement.  If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their  sports,  I 
shall  never  consent  to  throw  them  any  living,  sentient, 
creature  whatsoever,  no,  not  so  much  ^s  a  kitling  to 
torment. 

«  But,  if  I  profess  ail  this  impolitic  stubborncss, 
*«  I  may  chance  never  to  be  elected  into  parliament."  It 
is  certainly  not  pleasing  to  be  put  out  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. But  I  wish  to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  to  have 
my  share  of  doing  good  and  resisting  evil.  It  would 
therefore  be  absurd  to  renounce  my  objects,  in  order  to 
obtain  my  seat.  I  deceive  myself  indeed  most  grossly, 
if  I  had  not  much  rather  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life, 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  deepest  obscurity,  feeding 
my  mind  even  with  the  ijisions  and  imaginations  of  such 
things,  than  to  be  placed  on  the  most  splendid  throne  of 
the  universe,  tantalized  with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of  all 
which  can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  than  the 
greatest  curse.  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can 
never  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  having 
set  me  in  a  place,  wherein  I  could  lend  the  slightest  help  to 
great  and  laudable  designs.  If  I  have  had  my  share  in  any 
5  measure 
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measure  giving  quiet  to  private  property,  and  private  con- 
science; if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  securing  to  families 
the  best  possession,  peace  y  if  I  have  joined  in  reconciling 
'BSngs  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to  their  prince  j  if  I 
have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen, 
and  taught  him  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  for  his  comfort  to  the  goodwill  of  his 
countrymen  ;  if  I  have  thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best 
x)f  men  in  the  best  of  their  actions,  I  can  shut  the  book-— 
I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two  more— but  this  is 
enough  for  my  measure— I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I 
come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me 
take  to  myself  some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature 
of  the  charges  that  are  against  me,  I  do  not  here  stand 
before  you  accused  of  venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It 
is  not  said,  thatyin  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  have, 
in  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of  your  in- 
terests to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  al- 
leged, tliat  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own, 
or  of  my  party,  J  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  op- 
pressing any  description  of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any 
description.  No  !  the  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one 
kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of  general  justice 
and  benevolence  too  far ;  further  than  a  cautious  policy 
would  warrant ;  and  further  than  the  opinions  of  many 
would  go  along  with  me. — In  every  accident  which  may 
happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression, 
and  distress— I  \vill  call  to  mind  this  accusation,  and  be 
comforted. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  submit  the  whole  to  your  judgment. 
Mr.  Mayor,  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  haire  taken 
©n  this  occasion.    In  your  state  of  health  it  is  particolarly 

obliging. 
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obliging.  If  this  company  should  think  it  advisable  for 
me  to  withdraw,  I  shall  respectfully  retire  :  if  you  think 
otherwise,  I  shall  go  directly  to  the  Council-house  and  to 
the  'Change,  and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  begin  my 
canvass." 

The  company,  whose  zeal  for  Mr.  Burke  was  not  a 
little  increased  by  this  candid  and  eloquent  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  immediately  came  to  the  following  resolu-^ 
tions  : 

I.  "  That  Mr.  Burke,  as  a  representative  for  this  city, 
has  done  all  possible  honor  to  himself  as  a  senator  and  a 
man,  and  that  we  do  heartily  and  honestly  approve  of  his 
conduct,  as  the  result  of  an  enlightened  loyalty  to  his  so- 
vereign 5  a  warm  and  zealous  love  to  his  country,  through 
its  widely-extended  empire  5  a  jealous  and  watchful  care 
of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-subjects ;  an  enlarged  an4 
liberal  understanding  of  our  commercial  interest ;  a  hu- 
mane attention  to  the  circumstances  of  even  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  community ;  and  a  truly  wise,  politic,  and 
tolerant  spirit  in  supporting  the  national  church,  with  a 
reasonable  indulgence  to  all  who  differ  from  it;  <and  we 
wish  to  express  the  most  marked  abhorrence  of  the  base 
arts  which  have  been  employed  without  regard  to  truth 
and  reason,  to  misrepresent  his  eminent  services  to  his 
country. 

II. "  That  this  resolution  be  copied  out,  and  signed  by 
the  chairman,  and  be  by  him  presented  to  Mr.  Burke, 
as  the  fullest  expression  of  the  respectful  and  grateful 
sense  we  entertain  of  his  merits  and  services,  public 
and  private,  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  as  a  man  and  a 
representative. 

IV.  ".That  it  is  the  earnest  request  of  this  meeting 
to  Mr.   Burke,    that  he  should    again   ofier  himself  a 
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candidate  to  represent  this  city  in  parliament ;  assuring 
him  of  that  full  and  strenuous  support  which  is  due  to 
the  merits  of  so  excellent  a  representative." 

The  third  resolution  was  a  vote  of  thanks  in  the  usual 
form  to  the  Mayor,  who  had  presided  at  the  meeting. 

This  4)U8iness  being  ended,  Mr.  Burke,  accompanied 
by  a  great  number  of  respectable  citizens,  went  to  the 
Council -house,  and  thence  to  the  Exchange,  where  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  according  to  established 
ciis^m,  and  entered  upon  a  contest,  which  was  vigorously 
supported  by  his  friends  on  that  and  the  two  following 
days.  But  finding  the  tide  of  prejudice  too  strong  against 
him,  he  declined  on  Saturday  morning  the  pth  of  Septem- 
ber a  continuance  of  the  poll,  thinking  it  far  better,  aa 
he  declared, "  with  his  strength  unspent,  and  his  reputation 
unimpaired,  to  do,  early  and  from  foresight,  that  which  he 
might  be  obliged  to  do  from  necessity  at  last."  His  fare- 
wel  speech  was  very  short,  but  impressive.  He  did  not 
affect  to  conceal  his  uneasiness  at  the  disappointment, 
very  candidly  remarking,  that  ifwas  in  general  more  un- 
pleasant to  be  rejected  after  long  trial,  than  not  to  be 
chosen  at  all.  ^  But,  gentlemen,"  added  he,  "  I  will  sec 
nothing  except  your  former  kindness,  and  I  will  give  way 
to  no  other  sentiments  than  those  of  gratitude.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done 
for  me.  You  have  given  me  a  long  term  which  is  now 
expired.  I  have  performed  the  conditions  and  enjoyed 
all  the  profits  to  the  full ;  and  I  now  surrender  your  estate 
into  your  hands  without  being  in  a  single  tile  or  a  single 
stone  impaired  or  wasted  by  my  use." 

From  a  glance  at  the  past,  and  a  sentiment  of  perfect 

resignation  with  respect  to  the  future,  Mr.  Burke  was 

naturally  led  to  notice  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Coombe, 
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one  of  the  candidates,  the  day  before,  a  melancholy  evenff 
which,  he  said,  ^*  read  to  them  an  awful  lesson  against 
being  too  much  troubled  about  any  of  the  objects  of  or* 
dinary  ambition.  The  worthy  gentleman,''  continued  the 
orator,  **  who  has  been  snatched  from  us  at  the  moment 
of  the  election,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  contest^  whilst 
his  desires  were  as  warm,  and  his  hopes  as  eager  as  ours^ 
has  feelingly  told  us,  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue.** 

Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Bukke  obseiyed, 
that  it  bad  been  usual  for  a  candidate  who  declined,  to  take 
his  leave,  by  a  letter  to  the  sheriffs ;  «  but,'*  said  he,  "  I 
received  your  trust  in  the  face  of  day ;  and  in  the  face  of 
day  I  accept  your  dismission.  I  am  not, — I  am  not  at 
all  ashamed  to  look  upon  you  ;  nor  can  my  presence  dis- 
compose the  order  of  business  here.  I  humbly  and  re- 
spectfully take  my  leave  of  the  sheriffs,  the  candidates,  and 
the  electors ;  wishing  heartily  that  the  choice  may  be  for 
the  best,  at  a  time  which  calls,  if  ever  time  did  call,  for 
service  that  is  not  nominal.  It  is  no  plaything  you  are 
about.  I  tremble  when  I  consider  the  trust  I  presume  to 
ask.  I  confided  perhaps  too  much  in  my  intentions. 
They  were  really  fair. and  upright  j  and  I  am  bold  to  say, 
that  I  ask  no  ill  thing  for  you,  when,  on  parting  from  thia 
place,  I  pray  that  whomever  you  choose  to  succeed  me, 
he  may  resemble  me  exactly  in  all  things,  except  in  my 
abilities  to  serve,  and  my  fortune  to  please  you." 


Mr. 
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Mr.  FOX'S  ADDRESSES 

TO    THE 

ELECTORS  OF  WESTMINSTER, 

HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

If  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox  to  his  constituents,  and  at 
other  public  meetings  on  various  occasions,  had  been  pre- 
served, we  should  not  want  any  other  models  of  popular 
eloquence.  But  he  was  either  too  indolent,  as  men  of  very 
great  genius  commonly  are,  or  tocJ  superior  to  the  ordiirary 
gratifications  of  oratorical  pride,  to  take  the  trouble  of 
making  out  a  sketch  of  any  of  his  speeches  from  memory, 
or  even  of  correcting  the  reports  of  them  given  by  others. 
I  believe  there  are  only  three  or  four  even  of  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches,  taken  down  at  the  moment  of  delivery 
by  some  of  his  friends,  and  which,  at  their  earnest  solici- 
tation, he  condescended  to  retouch  in  a  few  instances, 
where  the  meaning  was  not  expressed  with  his  usual  per- 
spicuity. But  he  was  roused  from  his  habitual  indiffer- 
ence to  such  considerations  by  a  very  general  misrepre- 
sentation or  misconception  of  his  principles  and  views  in 
bringing  forward  three  motions  which  he  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  13th,  the  14th,  and  the  i6th 
of  September  1792.  In  order  to  efface  the  wrong  and 
very  unfavorable  impressions  which  those  motions  had 
made  upon  the  minds  of  his  constituents,  he  published,  a 
few  days  after,  a  Letter  to  them,  containing  a  nummary 
of  his  arguments  in  support  of  each  of  those  motions  ;  and 
though  every  thing  coming  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fox 
must  command  attention,  yet  the  ycung  student  will  read 
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this  I-etter  with  double  earnestness,  as  affording  an  ex- 
traordinary and  very  instructive  specimen  of  a  translation 
by  the  author  from  parliamentary  into  populat  language. 
Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  letter  in  a  political  light, 
will  not  be  satisfied  without  reading  a  valuable  edition  of 
it,  with  an  application  of  its  principles  to  subsequent 
events,  by  Mr.  Adair,  our  present  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna. 


Mr.  FOX^S  letter, 

&c. 

*«  To  vote  in  small  minorities  io  a  misfortune  to  which 
I  have  been  so  much  accustomed,  that  I  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  feel  it  very  acutely.^ 

**  To  be  the  object  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation 
gives  me  uneasiness,  it  is  true,  but  an  uneasiness  not 
wholly  unmixed  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  since  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages  and  countries  teaches  us  that  calumny 
and  misrepresentation  are  frequently  the  most  unequivo- 
cal testim6nies  of  the  zeal,  and  possibly  of  the  effect, 
with  which  he,  against  whom  they  are  directed,  has  served 
the  public. 

"  But  I  am  informed,  that  I  now  labour  under  a  mis- 
fortune of  a  far  different  nature  from  these,  and  which  can 
excite  no  other  sensations  than  those  of  concern  and  hu- 
miliation. I  am  told  that  you  in  general  disapprove  my 
late  conduct,  and  that,  even  among  those  whose  partiality 
to  ipe  was  most  conspicuous,  there  are  many  who,  when 
I  am  attacked  upon  the  present  occasion,  profess  them- 
selves neither  able  nor  willing  to  defend  me. 

"  That  your  unfavorable  opinion  of  me,  (if  in  fact 
you  entertain  any  such)  is  owing  to  misrepresentation, 
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I  can  hare  no  cloubt.  To  do  away  the  efFects  of  this  mis- 
tcpresentatipn  is  the  object  of  this  Letter ;  and  I  know  of 
no  mode  by  which  1  can  accoftiplish  this  object  at  once 
60  fairly  and  (as  I  hope)  so  effectually^  as  by  >gtating  to 
you  the  different  motions  which  I  have  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  first  days  of  this  session,  together 
Mrith  the  motives  and  arguments  which  induced  me  to 
make  them. — On  the  first  day  1  moved  the  House  to 
substitutc>  in  place  of  the  Address,  the  fbllowing  Amend- 
ment: 

*  To  express  to  his  Majesty  our  most  zealous  attach- 

*  ment  to  the  excellent  constitution  of  this  free  coun- 

*  try,  our  sense  of  the  invaluable  blessings  which  are  de- 

*  ri'lred  from  it,  and  our  unshaken  determination  to  main- 

*  tain  and  preserve  it. — To  assure  his  Majesty,  that,  unit- 

*  ing  with  all  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  those 
«  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  and  attachment  to 

*  the  Constitution,  we  feel   in  common  with  them  the 

*  deepest  anxiety  and  concern,  when  we  see  those  mea* 

*  sures  adopted  by  the  Executive  Government,  which  the 

*  law  authorizes  only  in  cases  of  insurrection  within  thi» 

*  realm, 

<  That  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons,  assembled  in 

*  a  manner  new  and  alarming  to  the*  countty,  think  it 

*  their  first  duty,  and  will  make  it  their  first  business,  to 

*  inform  themselves  of  the  causes  of  this  measure,  being 

*  equally  zealous  to  enforce  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws 
^  on  the  one  hand^  and  a  faithful  execution  of  them  on 

*  the  other/ 

«  My  motive  for  this  measure  was,  that  I  thought  it 
highly  important,  both  in  a  constitutional  and  a  pruden- 
tial view,  that  the  House  should  be  thoroughly  informed 
of  the  ground  of  calling  out.  the  militia,  and  of  its  own 
meeting,  before  it  proceeded  upon  other  business. 
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*'  'the  law  enables  the  King,  in  certain  cases,  by  tlie 
advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  having  previously  declared 
the  cause,  to  call  forth  the  militia — and  positively  enjoins, 
that  whenever  such  a  measure  is  taken.  Parliament  shall 
be  summoned  immediately, 

"  This  law,  which  provided  that  we  should  meet,  seem- 
ed to  me  to  point  out  to  us  our  duty  when  met,  and  to  re- 
quire of  us,  if  not  by  its  letter,  yet  by  a  fair  interpretation 
of  its  spirit,  to  make  it  our  first  business,  to  examine  into 
the  causes  that  had  been  stated  in  the  Proclamation  as  the 
motives  for  exercising  an  extraordinary  power  lodged  in 
the  Grown  for  extraordinary  occasions ;  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther they  were  true  in  fact,  and  whether,  if  true,  they 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  proceeding  that 
had  been  grounded  on  them. 

**  Such  a  mode  of  conduct,  if  right  upon  general  priir* 
ciples,  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  were  assembled ;  and  by  tha  am- 
biguity with  which  the  causes  of  resorting  for  the  first 
time  to  this  prerogative,  were  stated  and  defended. 

**  The  insurrections  (it  is  said)  at  Yarmouth,  Shields, 
and  other  places,  gave  Ministers  a  legal  right  to  act ;  and 
the  general  state  of  the  country,  independently  of  these 
insurrections,  made  it  expedient  for  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  right.  In  other  words,  insurrection  was  the 
pretext^  the  general  state  of  the  country  the  cause  of  the 
measure.  Yit  insurrection  was  the  motive  stated  in  the 
Proclamation  :  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  enjoins  the  dis- 
closure, not  of  the  pretext,  but  of  the  cause  j  so  that  it 
appeared  to  be  doubtful  whether  even  the  letter  of  the  law 
had  been  obeyed ;  but  if  it  had,  to  this  mode  of  professing 
one  motive  and  acting  upon  another,  however  agreeable 
to  the  habits  of  some  men,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  dis- 
suade 
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»aade  the  House  of  Commons  from  giving  any  sanction 
or  countenance  whatever. 

**  In  a  prudential  view,  surely  information  ought  to 
precede] judgment ;  and  we  were  bound  to  know  what 
really  was  the  state  of  the  country,  before  we  delivered 
our  opinion  of  it  in  the  Address.  "Whenever  the  House 
is  called  upon  to  declare  an  opinion  of  this  nature,  the 
weight  which  ought  to  belong  to  such  a  declaration, 
makes  it  highly  important  that  it  should  be  founded  on  the 
most  authentic  information,  and  that  it  should  be  clear  and 
distinct.  Did  the  House  mean  to  approve  the  measure 
taken  by  Administration,  upon  the  ground  of  the  pubfic 
pretence  of  insurrections  ?  If  so,  they  were  bound  to  have 
before  them  the  facts  relative  to  those  insurrections,  to  the 
production  of  which  no  objection  could  be  stated.  Did 
they  mean  by  their  Address  to  declare  that  the  general  si- 
tuation of  the  country  was  in  itself  a  justification  of  what 
had  been  done  ?  Upon  this  supposition,  it  appeared  to  me 
equally  necessary  for  them  so  to  inform  themselves,  as  ta 
enable  them  to  state  with  precision  to  the  public  the  cir- 
cumstances in  this  situation  to  which  they  particularly 
adverted.  If  they  saw  reason  to  fear  impending  turfiults 
and  insurrections,  of  which  the  Sanger  was  imminent 
and  pressing,  the  measures  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
might  be  well  enough  adapted  to  such  an  exigency ;  but 
surely  the  evidence  of  such  a  danger  was  capable  of  being 
submitted  either  to  the  House  or  to  a  Secret  Comftittee  5 
and  of  its  existence  without  such  evidence,  no  man  could 
think  it  becoming  for  such  a  body  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons tQ  declare  their  belief. 

«<  If,  therefore,  the  Address  was  to  be  founded  upon 

either  of  the  suppositions  above  stated,  a  previous  inquiry 

was  absolutely  necessary.     But  there  were  some  whose 
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apprehensions  were  directed  not  so  much  to  any  msurre6i 
tions,  either  actually  existing,  or  immediately  impend- 
ing, as  to  the  progress  of  what  are  called  French  opinions, 
propagated,  as  it  is  supposed,  with  industry,  and  encou- 
raged with  success*;  and  to  the  mischiefs  which  might  in 
future  time  arise  from  the  spirit  of  disobedience  and  dis- 
order, which  these  doctrines  are  calculated  to  inspire. 
This  danger,  they  said,  was  too  notorious  to  require  proof; 
Its  reality  could  better  ^e  ascertained  by  the  separate  ob- 
servations of  individual  members,  than  by  any  proceeding 
which  the  House  could  institute  in  its  collective  capa- 
city ;  and  upon  this  ground,  therefore,  the  Address  might 
be  safely  voted,  without  any  previous  inquiry. 

**  To  have  laid  any  ground  for  approving  without 
examination,  was  a  great  point  gained  for  those  who 
wished  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  Administration  ;  but  in 
this  instance  I  fear  the  foundation  has  been  laid  without 
due  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  superstructure  which  it 
is  intended  to  support-,  for,  if  the  danger  consist  in  false 
but  seducing  theories,  and  our  apprehensions  be  concern- 
ing what  such  theories  may  in  process  of  time  produce, 
to  such  an  evil  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  pursued  are  in  any  degree  ap- 
plicable. Opinions  must  have  taken  the  shape  of  overt 
acts>  before  they  can  be  resisted  by  the  fortifications  la- 
the  Tower ;  and  the  sudden  imbodying  of  the  militia,  and 
the  drawing  the  regular  troops  to  the  capital,  seem  to  me 
measures  calculated  to  meet  an  immediate,  not  a  distant 
mischief. 

«*  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  I  could  no  more  vote  upon 
this  vague  reason,  than  upon  those  of  a  more  definite  na- 
ture ;  since,  if  in  one  case  the  premises  wanted  proof,  ini 
the  other,  where  proof  was  said  to  be  superfluous,  the  con- 
clusion 
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elusion  was  not  just.  If  the  majority  of  the  House 
thought  differently  from  me,  and  if  this  last  ground  of 
general  apprehension  of  future  evils,  (the  only  one  of  all 
that  were  stated,  upon  which  it  could  with  any  colour  of 
reason  be  pretended  that  evidence  was  not  both  practi- 
cable and  necessary,)  appeared  to  them  to  justify  the  mea- 
sures of  government  j  then,  I  say  they  ought  to  have  de- 
clared explicitly  the  true  meaning  of  their  vote,  and  either  to 
have  disclaimed  distinctly  any  belief  in  those  impending 
tumults  and  insurrections  ;  which  had  filled  the  minds  of 
so  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-subjects  with  the  most 
anxious  apprehensions  ;  or  have  commenced  an  inquiry 
concerning  them,  the  result  of  which  would  have  enabled 
the  House  to  lay  before  the  public  a'true  and  authentic  state 
of  the  nation,  to  put  us  upon  our  guard  against  real  perils^ 
and  to  dissipate  chimerical  alarms. 

*«  I  am  aware,  that   there   were  some  persons   who 
thought,  that  to  be  upon  our  guard  was  so  much  our  first 
interest,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  that  even  to  con- 
ceal the  truth  was  less  mischievous  than  to  diminish  the 
public  terror.  They  dreaded  inquiry,  lest  it  should  produce 
light ;  they  felt  so  strongly  the  advantage  of  obscurity  in 
inspiring  terror,  that  they  overlooked  its  other  property  of 
causing  real  peril.    They  were  so  alive  to  the  dangers  be- 
longing to  false  security,  that  they  were  insensible  to  those 
arising  from  groundless  alarms.— In  this  frame  of  mind 
they  might,  for  a  moment,  forget,  that  integrity  and  sin- 
cerity ought  ever  to  be  the  characteristic  virtues  of  a  Bri* 
tish  House  of  Commons  ^  and  while  they  were  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  House  could  not,  without  inquiry,  pro- 
fess its  belief  of  dangers  which  (if  true)  might  be  substan- 
tiated by  evidence,  they  might,  nevertheless,  be  unwilling 
that  the  salutary  alarm  (for  such  they  deemed  it)  arising 
from  these  supposed  dangers  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
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ihould  be  wholly  quieted.  What  they  did  not  themselvef 
credit,  they  might  wish  to  be  believed  by  others.  Dan- 
gers, which  they  considered  as  distant,  they  were  not  dis- 
pleased that  the  public  should  suppose  near^  in  order  to 
excite  more  vigorous  exertions. 

**  To  these  systems  of  crooked  policy  and  pious  fraud, 
I  have  always  entertained  a  kind  of  instinctive  and  invin- 
cible repugnance ;  and  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  advance  in 
defence  of  my  conduct  but  this  feeling,  of  which  I  can^. 
not  divest  myself,  I  should  be  far  from  fearing  your  dis- 
pleasure.    But  are  there,    in  truth,    no  evils  in  a  false 
alarm,  besides  the  disgrace  attending  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  propagating  it  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  destroy  peace, 
harmony,  and  confidence,  among  all  ranks  of  citizens  f 
Is  it  nothing  to  give  a  general  credit  and  countenance  to 
suspicions,  which  every  man  may  ppint  as  his  worsf  pas- 
sions incline  him  ?  In  such  a  state,  all  political  animosj- 
tiej  are  inflamed.     We  confound  the  mistaken  speculatist 
with  the  desperate  incendiary.     We  extend  the  prejudices 
which  we  have  conceived  against  individuals,  to  the  poli- 
tical party,  or  even  to  the  religious  sect  of  which  they  arc 
members.     In  this  spirit  a  judge  declared  from  the  benchi 
in  the  last  century,  that  poisoning  was  a  Popish  trick ; 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  bishops  were  now  to 
preach  from  the  pulpit,  that  sedition  is  a  Presbyterian  or 
a  Unitarian  vice.   Those  who  differ  from  us  in  their  ideas 
of  the  constitution,  in  this  paroxysm  of  alarm  we  con- 
sider as  'confejderated  to  destroy  it.      Forbearance  and 
tolejration  have  no  place  in  .bur  niinds ;  for  who  can  tole- 
rate opinions,  which,  according  to  what  the  deluders  teach, 
and  rage  and  fear  incline  the  deluded  to  believe,  attack 
our  lives,  our  properties,  and  our  religion  ? 

**  This  situation  I  thought  it  my  duty,  if  possible,  to 
jiyert,  by  promoting  an  inquiry.     By  this  measure  the 

guilty^ 
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^ilty,  if  such  there  are,  would  have  been  detected,  and 
the  innocent  liberated  from  suspicion. 

"  My  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  I 
<f3efer  with  all  due  respect  to  their  opinion,  but  retain  my 
own. 

**  My  next  motion  was  for  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing words  in  the  Address : «  Trusting  that  your  Ma- 

^  jesty  will  employ  every  means  of  negotiation,  consistent 

*  with  the  honour  and  safety  of  this  country,  to  avert  the 

*  calamities  of  war. 

**  My  motive  in  this  instance  is  too  obvious  to  require  an 
explanation  5  and  I  think  it  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  much 
0nthis  subjeft,  because  with  respect  to  the  desirableness  of 
peace  at  all  times,  and  more  particularly  in  the  present,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  your  sentiments  do  not  differ 
from  m&ie.  If  we  look  to  the  country  where  the  cause  of 
war  was  said  principally  to  originate,  the  situation  of  the 
United  Provinces  appeared  to  me  to  furnish  ^btindance,o£ 
prudential  arguments  in  favour  of  peace.  If  we  looked 
to  Ireland,  I  saw  nothing  there  that  would  not  discourage 
a  wise  statesman  from  putting  the  connexiam  between  the 
two  kingdoms  to  an  unnecessary  hazard.  At  home,  if  it 
be  true  that  there  are  seeds  of  discontent,  war  is  the 
hft-bed  in  which  these  seeds  Mall  soonest  vegetate  j  and 
of  all  wars,  in  this  point  of  view,  that  war  is  most  to  be 
dreaded,  in  the  cause  of  which  Kings  may  be  supposed  to 
be  more  concerned  than  their  subjects. 
'  <^  I  wished,  therefore,  most  earnestly  for  peace  5  and 
experience  had  taught  me,  that  the  voice  even  of  ^  minor* 
rity  in  the  House pf  Commons,  might  not  be  wholly  with- 
out efFeft,  in  deterring  the.King's  Minivers  from  irrational 
projects  of  war.  Even  upon  this  occasion,  if  I  had  been 
jpiore  supported,  I  am  persuaded  our  cliance  of  preserv- 
N  4  ing 
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£ng  the  blessings  of  peace  would  be  better  than  it  appear*' 
to  be  at  present, 

«*  I  come  now  to  my  third  motion :  *  That  an  humble 
^  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  Majesty 

<  will  be  gracioufly  pleased  to  give  directions,  that  a  Mi- 

<  nister  may  be  sent  to  Paris,  to  treat  with  those  persons 
«  who  exercise  provisionally  the  functions  of  executive 
*  government  in  France,  touching  such  points  as  may  be 
^  in  discussion  between  his  Majesty  and  his  Allies,  and 

<  the  French  nation  5'  which,  if  I  am  rightly  infornied, 
18  that  which  has  been  ntiost  generally  disapproved.  It 
was  made  upon  mature  consideration,  after  much  delibe- 
ration with  myself,  and  much  consultation  with  others ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  various  misrepresentations  of  my 
motives  in  making  it,  and  the  misconception  in  its  ten- 
dency, which  have  prepossessed  many  against  it,  I  cannot 
repent  of  an  act,  which  if  I  had  omitted,  I  should  think 
myself  deficient  in  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  you,  and  to 
my  country  at  large. 

**  The  motives  which  urged  me  to  make  it  were  the 
$ame  desire  of  peace  which  actuated  me  in  the  former 
motion,  if  it  cpuld  be  preserved  on  safe  and  honorable 
terms ;  and  if  this  were  impossible,  an  anxious  wish 
that  the  grounds  of  war  might  be  just,  clear,  and  intelli- 
gible. 

<^  If  we  or  our  ally  have  suffered  injury  or  insult,  or  if 
the  independence  of  Europe  be  menaced  by  inordinate  and 
successful  ambition,  I  know  no  means  of  preserving  peace 
but  by  obtaining  reparation  for  the  injury,  satisfactipn  for 
the  insult,  or  security  against  the  design  which  we  appre- 
hend; and  I  know  no  means  of  obtaining  any  of  these 
objects  but  by  addressing  ourselves  to  the  power  of  whom 
we  complain.  ' 

^^  If 
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**  If  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  or  any 
other  right  belonging  to  the  States  General,  has  been  in- 
vaded, the  French  Executive  Council  are  the  invaders, 
and  of  them  we  must  ask  redress.  If  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  have  been  attacked  by  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  the  National  Convention  have  attacked  them, 
and  from  that  Convention,  through  the  organ  by  which. 
they  speak  to  foreign  courts  and  nations,  their  Minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  we  must  demand  explanation,  disavow- 
al, or  such  other  satisfaction  as  the  case  may  require.  If 
the  manner,  in  which  the  same  Convention  have  received 
and  answered  some  of  our  countrymen  who  have  address- 
ed them,  be  thought  worthy  notice,  precisely  of  the  same 
persons,  and  in  the  same  manner,  must  we  demand  satis- 
faction upon  that  head  also.  If  the  security  of  Europe, 
by  any  conquests  made  or  apprehended,  be  endangered  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  warrant  us,  on  the  principles  as  well 
of  justice  as  of  policy,  to  enforce  by  arms  a  restitution  of 
conquests  already  made,  or  a  renunciation  of  such  as  may 
have  been  projefted,  from  the  Executive  Power  of  France, 
in  this  instance  again,  must  we  ask  such  restitution  OT 
such  renunciation.  How  all,  or  any  of  tl^ese  objects  could 
be  attained  but  by  negotiation  carried  on  by  authorized 
Ministers,  I  could  not  conceive.  I  knew,  indeed,  that 
there  were  some  persons  whose  notions  of  dignity  were 
far  different  from  mine,  and  who,  in  that  point  of  view, 
would  have  preferred  a  clandestine,  to  an  avowed  negor 
tiation  j  but  I  confess  I  thought  this  mode  of  proceeding 
neither  honorable  nor  safe ;  and,  with  regard  to  some  of 
our  complaints,  wholly  impracticable. — ^Not  honorable, 
because  to  seek  private  and  circuitous  channels  of  commu- 
nication seems  to  suit  the  conduct;^  rather  of  such  as  sue 
for  a  favor,  than  of  a  great  nation  which  demands  satis- 
faction.    Not  safe,  because  neither  a  declaration  from 
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an  authorised  agent,  nor  a  mere  gratuitous  repeal  of  the 
decrees  complained  of,  (and  what  more  could  such  a  nego- 
tiation aim  at  ?)  would  afford  us  any  security  against  the 
revival  of  the  claims  which  we  oppose ;  and  lastly,  im- 
practicable with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  question  which 
regards  the  security  of  Europe,  because  such  security  could 
not  be  provided  for  by  the  repeal  of  a  decree,  or  any  thing 
that  might  be  the  result  of  a  private  negotiation,  but  could 
only  be  obtained  by  a  formal  treaty,  to  which  the  existing 
French  government  must  of  necessity  be  a  party;  and 
I  know  of  no  means  by  which  it  can  become  a  party  to- 
such  a  treaty,  or  to  any  treaty  at  all,  but  by  a  Minister 
publicly  authorized,  and  publicly  received.  Upon  these 
grounds,  and  with  these  views,  as  a  sincere  friend  to  peace, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  suggest,  what  appeared  to  me, 
on  every  supposition,  the  most  eligible,  and,  if  certain 
points  were  to  be  insisted  upon,  the  only  mean3  of  pre- 
serving that  invaluable  blessing* 

"  But  I  had  still  a  further  motive ;  and  if  peace  could 
not  be  preserved,  I  considered  the  measure  which  I  recom- 
mended as  highly  useful  in  another  point  of  view.  To 
declare  war  is,  by  the  constitution,  the  prerogative  of  the 
King  5  but  to  grant  or  withhold  the  means  of  carrying  it 
on  is  (by  the  same  constitution)  the  privilege  of  the  people, 
through  their  representatives ;  and  upon  the  people  at 
large,  by  a  law  paramount  to  all  Constitutions, — the  law 
of  Nature  and  Necessity,  must  fall  the  burdens  and  suf- 
ferings, which  are  the  too  sure  attendants  upon  that  cala- 
mity. It  seems  therefore  reasonable,  that  they,  who  are 
to  p'ay  and  to  suffer,  should  be  distinctly  informed  of  the 
object  for  which  war  is  made ;  and  I  conceived  nothing 
would  tend  to  this  irfformation  so  much  as  an  avowed 
negotiation,  because  from  the  result  6f  such  a  negotia- 
tion, and  by  no  other  means,  could  we,  with  any  degree 
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of  certainty,  learn,  how  far  the  French  were  willing  to 
satisfy  us  in  all,  or  any  of  these  points,  which  have  been 
publicly  hjld  forth^as  the  grounds  of  complaint  against 
them.  If  in  none  of  these  anysatisfaftory  explanations  were 
given,  we  should  all  admit,  provided  our  original  grounds 
of  complaint  were  just,  that  the  war  would  be  so  too : 
— If  in  some — we  should  know  the  specific  subjects  upon 
which  satisfaction  was  refused,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  whether  or  not  they  were  a  rational  ground  of 
dispute : — if  in  all— and  a  rupture  were  nevertheless  to 
take  place,  we  should  know  that  the  public  pretences  were 
not  tlie  real  causes  of  the  war. 

**  In  the  last  case  which  I  have  put,  I  should  hope  there 
IS  too  much  spirit  in  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  sub- 
mit  to  take  a  part  in  a  proceeding  founded  on  deceit  -,  and 
in  either  of  the  others,  whether  our  cause  were  weak  or 
strong,  we  should  at  all  events  escape  that  last  of  infamies, 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  party  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's manifestoes.  But  this  is  not  all.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  precise  cause  of  war,  we  should  learn  the  true 
road  to  peace ;  and  if  the  cause  so  ascertained  appeared 
adequate,  then  we  should  look  for  peace  through  war,  by 
vigorous  exertions  and  liberal  supplies  :  if  inadequate,  the 
Constitution  would  furnish  us  abundance  of  means,  as  well 
through  our  representatives,  as  by  our  undoubted  right  to 
petition  King  and  Parliament,  of  impressing  his  Majesty's 
"Ministers  with  sentiments  similar  to  our  own,  and  of  en- 
gaging them  to  compromise,  or,  if  necessary,  to  relinquish 
an  object  in  which  we  did  not  feel  interest  sufficient  to 
compensate  us  for  the  calamities  and  hazard  of  a  war. 

"  To  these  reasonings  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  only 

could  object  with  consistency,  who  would  go  to  war  with 

France  on  account  of  her  internal   concerns  j  and  who 

y^ould  consider  the  re-establishment  of  the  old,  or  at  least 

4  some 
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some  other  form  of  government,  as  the  fair  object  of  the 
contest.  Such  persons  might  reasonably  enough  argue, 
that  with  those  whom  they  are  determined  to  destroy,  it 
is  useless  to  treat. 

"  To  arguments  of  this  nature,  however,  I  paid  little 
attention  ;  because  the  eccentric  opinion  upon  which  they 
are  founded  was  expressly  disavowed  both  in  the  King's 
speech,  and  in  the  Addresses  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
inent ;  and  it  was  an  additional  motive  with  mc  for  mak- 
ing my  motion,  that,  if  fairly  debated,  it  might  be  the 
occasion  of  bringing  into  free  discussion  that  opinion,  and 
of  separating  more  distinctly  those  who  maintained  and 
^cted  upon  it,  from  others,  who  from  different  motives 
^whatever  they  might  be)  were  disinclined  to  my  pro^ 
posal. 

*'  But  if  the  objections  of  the  violent  party  appeared  to 
me  extravagant,  those  of  the  more  moderate  seemed  wholly 
unintelligible.  Would  they  make  and  continue  war  till 
they  can  force  France  to  a  counter-revolution  ?  No  j  this 
they  disclaim.  What  then  is  to  be  the  termination  of 
the  war  to  which  they  would  excite  us  ?  I  answer  confi-* 
dently,  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  negotiation  upon 
the  same  principles  had  with  the  same  men  as  that  which 
I  recommend.  I  say  the  same  principles,  because  after 
war  peace  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  treaty,  and  treaty 
necessarily  implies  the  independency  of  the  contracting 
parties.  I  say  the  same  men,  because  though  they  may 
be  changed  before  the  happy  hour  of  reconciliation  ar- 
rives, yet  that  change,  upon  the  principles  above  stated, 
would  be  merely  accidental,  and  in  no  wise  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  peace  *,  iox  I  cannot  suppose,  that  they  whq 
disclajm  making  w^v/or  a  change,  would  yet  think  it  right 
to  continue  it  ////  a  change  5  or,  in  other  words  that  tlie 
jjlood  and  treasure  of  this  country  shoqld  be  expended  in 
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a  Lope  that — not  our  efforts — but  time  and  chance  may 
produce  a  new  government  in  France,  with  which  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  our  ministers  to  negotiate  than  with 
the  present.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
necessity  of  such  a  negotiation  will  not  in,  any  degree  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  our  arms,  since  the  reciprocal 
recognition  of  the  independency  of  contracting  parties  is 
equally  necessary  to  those  who  exaft  and  to  those  who 
offer  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  peace.  I  forbear  to  put 
the  case  of  ill  success,  because  to  contemplate  the  situation 
to  which  we,  and  especially  our  ally,  might  in  such  an 
event  be  placed,  i§  a  task  too  painful  to  be  undertaken 
but  in  a  case  of  the  last  necessity.  Let  us  suppose,  there- 
fore, the  skill  and  gallantry  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
be  crowned  with  a  series  of  uninterrupted  victories,  and 
those  victories  to  lead  us  to  the  legitimate  object  of  a  just 
war,  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.  The  terms  of  such  a 
peace  (I  am  supposing  that  Great  Britain  is  to  dictate 
them)  may  consist  in  Satisfaction,  restitution,  or  even  by 
way  of  indemnity  to  us  or  to  others,  in  cession  of  terri- 
tory on  the  part  of  France.  Now  that  such  satisfaction 
may  be  honorable,  it  must  be  made  by  an  avowed  Mi- 
nister :  that  such  restitution  or  cession  may  be  safe  or 
honorable,  they  must  be  made  by  an  independent  power, 
competent  to  make  them.  And  thus  our  very  successes 
and  victories  will  necessarily  lead  us  to  that  measure  of 
negotiation  and  recognition  which,  from  the  distorted 
shape  in  which  passion  and  prejudice  represent  objects  to 
the  mind  of  man,  has  by  some  been  considered  as  an  act 
of  humiliation  and  abasement. 

*'  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  some  who  think  my 
motion  unexceptionable  enough  m  itself,   but  ill-timed. 
The  time  was  not  in  my  choice.     I  had  no  opportunity 
of  making  it  sooner  j  and  with  a  view  to  its  operation  re- 
specting 
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specting  peace,  I  could  not  delay  it.  To  me,  who  think 
that  public  intercourse  with  France,  except  during  actual 
war,  ought  always  to  subsist,  the  first  occasion  that  pre- 
sented itself,  after  the  interruption  of  that  intercourse, 
seemed  of  course  the  proper  moment  for  pressing  its  re- 
newal. But  let  us  examine  the  objections  upon  this  head 
of  time  in  detail.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  principally 
four : 

"  1st.  That  by  sending  a  Minister  to  Paris,  we  should 
give  some  countenance  to  a  proceeding  *,  most  unani- 
mously and  most  justly  reprobated,  in  every  country  of 
Europe. 

"  To  this  objection  I  need  not,  I  think,  give  any  other 
answer,  than  that  it  rests  upon  an  opinion,  that  by  send- 
ing a  Minister  we  pay  some  compliment,  implying  appro- 
bation, to  the  prince  or  state  to  whom  we  send  him ;  an 
opinion  which,  for  the  honor  of  this  country,  I  must 
hope  to  be  wholly  erroneous.  We  had  a  Minister  at  Ver- 
sailles, when  Corsica  was  bought  and  enslaved.  We  had 
Ministers  at  the  German  courts,  at  the  time  of  the  infa- 
mous partition  of  Poland.  We  have  generally  a  resident 
Consul,  who  acts  as  a  Minister  to  the  piratical  republic 
of  Algiers ;  and  we  have  more  than  once  sent  embassies 
to  Emperors  of  Morocco,  reeking  from  the  blood  through 
which,  by  the  murder  of  their  nearest  relations,  they  had 
waded  to  their  thrones.  In  none  of  these  instances  was 
any  sanction  given  by  Great  Britain  to  the  transactions 

*  "  Since  this  was  written,"  says  Mr,  Fox  in  a  note,  •*  we  have  Iearn«d. 
the  sad  catasiropiie  of  the  proceeding  to  which  I  alluded.  Those,  how«ver, 
who  feel  the  force  of  my  argument,  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  at  all  iiD- 
paired  by  this  levoliing  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Indeed,  if  I  were  in-, 
citned  to  see  any  connexion  between  the  two. subjects,  I  should  rather  feci 
additional  regret  for  the  lejtction  of  a  motion  which  might  have  afforded 
one  chance  more  of  preventing  an  act,  concerning  which  (out  of  France) 
I  will  venture  lo  affirm  that  there  is  not  throughout  Europe  one  dissentient 
voice. 
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by  which  power  had  been  acquired,  or  to  the  manner  hi 
which  it  had  been  exercised. 

<^  2dly.  That  a  recognition  might  more  properly  tal;c 
place  at  the  end,  and  as  the  result  of  a  private  conversa- 
tion and  (in  the  phrase  used  upon  a  former  occasion)  as 
the  price  of  peace,  than  gratuitously  at  the  outset  of  a 
negotiation. 

*^  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  they  who  urge  this 
objection  have  confounded  the  present  case  with  the 
question,  formerly  so  much  agitated,  of  American  inde- 
pendence. In  this  view  they  appear  to  me  wholly  dis- 
similar— ^I  pray  to  God,  that  in  all  other  respects,  they 
may  prove  equally  so.  To  recognise  the  Thirteen  Statea 
was  in  effect  to  draw  a  claim  of  our  own,  and  it  might 
fairly  enough  be  argued  that  we  were  entitled  to  some 
price  or  compensation  for  such  a  sacrifice.  Even  upon 
that  occasion,  I  was  of  opinion  that  a  gratuitous  and  pre- 
liminary acknowledgment  of  their  independence  was 
most  consonant  to  the  principles  of  magnanimity  and 
policy  ;  but  in  this  instance  we  have  no  sacrifice  to  make 
for  we  have  no  claim  ;  and  the  reasons  for  which  the 
French  must  wish  an  avowed  and  official  intercourse, 
can  be  only  such  as  apply  equally  to  the  mutual  interest 
of  both  nations,  by  affording  more  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting misunderstandings,  and  securing  peace. 

"  I  would  further  recommend  to  those  who  press  this 
objection,  to  consider  whether,  if  recognition  be  really  a 
sacrifice  on  our  part,  the  Ministry  have  not  already  made 
that  sacrifice  by  continuing  to  act  upon  the  commercial 
treaty  as  a  treaty  still  in  force.  Every  contract  must  be 
at  an  end  when  the  contracting  parties  have  no  longer 
any  existence  either  in  their  own  persons  or  by  their  re- 
presentatives. After  the  tenth  of  August,  the  political 
existence  of  Louis  XVI.  who  was  the  contracting  party 
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in  the  treaty  of  commerce,  was  completely  annihilated- 
The  only  question  therefore  is,  Whether  the  Executive 
Council  of  France  did  or  did  not  represent  the  political 
power  so  annihilated  ?  If  we  say  they  did  not,  the 
contracting  power  has  no  longer  any  political  existence 
cither  in  his  person  or  by  representation  i  and  the  treaty 
becomes  null  and  void.  If  we  say  they  did  then,  we  have 
actually  acknowledged  them  as  representatives  (for  the  time 
at  least)  of  what  was  the  Executive  Government  in  France. 
In  this  character  alone  do  they  claim  to  be  acknowledged, 
since  their  very  style  describes  them  as  a  Provifional  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  and  nothing  else.  If  we  would  preserve 
our  treaty,  we  could  not  do  less  :  by  sending  a  Minister, 
we  should  not  do  more  *. 

<'  3dly.  That  our  Ambassador  having  been  recalled, 
and  no  British  Minister  having  resided  at  Paris,  while  the 
conduct  of  the  French  was  inoffensive  with  respect  to  us 
and  our  ally,  it  would  be  mortifying  to  send  one  thither, 
just  at  the  time  when  they  began  to  give  us  cause  of 
complaint. 

<'  Mortifying  to  whom  ?  Not  certainly  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  were  not  a  party  to  the  recal  of  Lord 
GowER,  and  who,  if  my  advice  were  followed,  would 
lose  no  time  in  replacing  him.  To  the  Ministers 
possibly  f;  and  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  the 

•  '*  If  any  argument  is  satisfaftoiy,  I  have  proved  that  we  have  recognised  the 
Ixecutive  Council;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  through  the  medium  of  Mr, 
Chauvelin  we  have  aegotiaied  with  them.  But  although  we  had  both 
negotiated  and  recognised,  it  would  be  cUihonorable,  it  feems  to  negotiate 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imply  recognition.  How  nice  are  the  points  upoa 
which  *great  businesses  turn  !     How  remote  from  vulgar  apprehension  !•• 

f*^  I  do  not  thmk  it  would  have  been  mortifying  even  to  them,  becaufe 
in  consequence  of  the  discussions  which  had  arisen,  a  meafure  which  had 
been  before  indifferent,  might  beceme expedient;  but  as  this  point  made  no 
part  of  my  consideration,  I  have  not  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
aJ^ue  it" 
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House,  that  it  should  not,  by  acting  like  the  Ministers» 
lose  the  proper,  that  is,  the  iirst  opportunity,  and  thereby 
throw  extrinsic  difficulties  of  its  own  creation  in  the  way 
of  a  measure  in  itself  wise  and  salutary* 

"  4thly.  That  by  acting  in  the  manner  proposed  we 
might  give  ground  of  offence  to  those  powers,  with  whom^ 
in  case  of  war,  it  might  be  prudent  to  form  connexion 
and  alliance. 

<<  This  objection  requires  examination.  Is  it  meant 
that  our  treating  with  France  in  its  present  state  will 
offend  the  German  powers,  by  shewing  them  that  our 
ground  of  quarrel  is  different  from  theirs  ?  If  this  be  so^ 
and  if  we  adhere  to  the  principles  which  we  have  pub- 
licly stated,  I  am  afraid  we  must  either  offend  or  deceive  ; 
and  in  such  an  alternative  I  trust  the  option  is  not 
difficult. 

<<  If  it  be  said,  that  though  our  original  grcunds  of 
quarrel  were  diffi:rent,  yet  we  may,  in  return  for  the  aid 
they  may  afford  us  in  obtaining  our  objects,  assist  them 
in  theirs  of  a  counter-revolution,  and  enter  into  an  offen-^ 
sive  alliance  for  that  purpose — I  answer,  that  our  having 
previously  treated  would  be  no  impediment  to  such  a 
measure.  But  if  it  were,  I  freely  confess  that  this  con-« 
tideration  would  have  no  influence  with  me ;  because  such 
an  alliance,  for  such  a  purpose,  I  conceive  to  be  the 
greatest  calamity  that  can  befal  the  British  nation :  for, 
let  us  not  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves,  whatever  possibi-* 
lity  or  even  probability  there  may  be  of  a  counter-revo* 
lution,  from  internal  agitation  and  discord,  the  means  of 
producing  such  an  effect  by  external  force  can  be  no  other 
than  the  conquest  of  France.  The  conquest  of  France  !!! 
— O  calumniated  crusaders,  how  rational  and  moderate 
were  your  objects  !— O  much  injured  Louis  XIV.  upon 
what  slight  grounds  have  you  been  accused  of  restless  and 
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immoderate  ambition  !—0  tame  and  fedslc  GERVANT£5'f 
with  what  a  timid  pencil  and  faint  colors  have  you  painted 
the  portrait  of  a  dis6rdered  imagination ! 

"I  have  now  stated  to  jou  fulljr,  and  I  trust  fairly,  the 
arguments  that  persuaded  me  to  the  conduct  which  I  have 
pursued.  In  these  consists  my  defence,  upon  which  you 
are  to  pronounce  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  pfe-^ 
sumptuous,  when  I  saj,  that  I  expect  with  confidence  z 
favourable  verdict. 

<*  If  the  reasons  which  I  have  adduced  fail  of  con- 
vincing you,  I  confess  indeed  that  I  shall  be  disappoint- 
edj  because  to  my  understanding  they  appear  to  have 
more  of  irrefragable  demonstration  than  can  often  b# 
hoped  for  in  political  discussions ;  but  even  in  thi$^ 
case,  if  you  see  in  them  probability^  sufficient  to  in- 
duce you  to  believe  that,  though  not  strong  enough  ta 
convince  youy  they,  and  not  any  sinister  or  oblique 
motives,  did  in  fact  actuate  me,  I  have  still  gained  my 
cause ;  for  in  this  supposition,  though  the  propriety  of 
my  conduct  may  be  doubted,  the  rectitude  of  my  inten- 
tions must  be  admitted. 

•^  Knowing,  therefore,  the  justice  and  candor  of  the 
tribunal  to  which  I  have  appealed,  I  wait  your  diecisioti 
without  fear-^ypur  approbation  I  anxiously  desire,  but 
your  acquittaM  confidently  expect. 

<*  Pitied  for  my  supposed  misconduct  by  some  of  my 
friends,  openly  renounced  by  others^  attacked  and  misre- 
presented by  my  enemies — to  you  I  have  recourse  fot 
refuge  and  protection  •,  and  conscious  that  if  I  had  shrunk 
firom  my  duty,  I  should  have  merited  your  censure,  I 
feel  myself  equally  certain,  that  by  acting  in  conformity 
to  tiie  motives  which  i  have  explained  to  you,  I  can  in 
no  degree  have  forfeited  the  esteem  of  the  City  of  West- 
minster, which  it  has  so  long  been  the  first  pride  of  my 
6^  life 
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life  to  enjoy,  and  which  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour 
to  preserve. 

C.  J.  FOX.^ 
*»  Sourri  SriEttf 
Jan.  26,  1793." 


SPEECii  OF  Mft.  FOX 

TO  THE 

^LECTORS  OF  WESTMINSTER^ 

JUNE  11^    17964 

HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

At  the  general  election  In  1796,  three  candidates 
ofiered  themselves  for  Westminster  5  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  Alan 
Ga&dneri  and  Mr^  John  Horne  Tooke.  The  contest 
was  warm  and  spirited,  yet  conducted  with  more  temper 
and  dignity  than  had  usually  marked  some  of  the  former 
Westminster  elections.  Few  days  passed  over  un- 
distinguished by  animated  speeches  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
TooKE  and  Mr.  Foit.  The  following,  delivered  by  the 
latter,  on  the  day  before  the  final  close  of  the  poll,  appears 
to  have  been  very  fairly  and  forcibly  reported  : 

«  Gentlemen, 

*'  I  cannot  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel,  that  the 
numbers  on  this  day's  ppU  have,  higher  than  at  any  pre- 
cedihg  period,  placed  me  above  Admiral  Gardner.  It 
)ias  been  observed  that  my  speeches  from  the  Hustings 
Were  confined  to  the  matter  at  iffue :  they  were  so,  be- 
cause, standing  unconnected  with  any  other  candidate,  I 
o  a  thought 
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thought  that  the  principal  object,  to  which  I  ought  fO 
draw  the  attention  of  the  electors.  I  had  another  reason 
for  always  comparing  my  numbers  with  those  of  the  can- 
didate who  had  been  for  the  greattr  part  of  this  election, 
nearest  to  me  on  the  poll.  It  was  because  I  conceived  a 
superiority  over  him  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
public  cause, 

"  I  beg  leave  to  dissect  the  poll  in  the  same  manner  as 
Mr.TooKR  did  yesterday,  and  draw  this  conclusion — 
That  if  you  deduct  those  whom  influence  obliged  to  vote 
for  Admiral  Gardner,  I  have  a  majority  of  near  two 
thousand  independent  electors  in  my  favor,  who  have 
thus  declared  their  decided  disapprobation  of  the  measures^ 
of  the  ministry.  It  has  been  said,  of  the  sixteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three  votes  that  appeared  both  for  me  and  the 
Admiral,  that  they  were  so  many  given  to  me  by  the 
Minister.  If  it  was  so,  I  am  very  ungrateful ;  for  I  do 
not  thank  him  for  them.  Such  votes  appear  to  me  to  be 
inconsistent ;  but  many  persons  vote  rather  inconsiderately, 
and  without  any  enlarged  views  of  policy  :  besides,  might 
not  the  motives,  which  Mr.  Tooke  assigned  to  the 
fifteen  who  had  voted  in  this  manner  for  him,  have  pre- 
railed  with  those  who  had  done  so  in  my  case  also  ? 

«  Admiral  Gardner  has,  indeed,  said  he  would  wish 
to  be  returned  with  me  rather  than  the  other  candidate. 
If  this  were  taken  as  a  proof  that  Ministers  gave  me  these 
votes,  I  could  not  say  what  were  their  motives  for  the 
favor.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  certain,  that  none  could 
imagine  it  had  arisen  from  any  servile  advances  oa4ny 
part. 

"  I  know  from  experience  the  improbability  of  h.:/ing 
it  in  my  power  to  address  you  on  the  last  day  of  the  poll. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
a  few  words  on  topics,  of  which  I  have  hitherto  forborne 
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to  spcalc.  I  cannot  but  animadvert  with  much  severity 
•n  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. — ^Wiih  the 
words  of  religion  in  their  mouths,  they  have  wasted  more 
treasure,  destroyed  more  of  God's  creatures,  and  shed 
more  Cliristian  blood,  than  any  Tyrant  or  Government  of 
Europe.  They  have  S])read  more  destruction  than  the 
most  devouring  of  those  whom  thp  world  call  Conquerors : 
and  they  have  lost  more  than  any  of  those  Conquerors  ever 
gained. 

*^  At  home,  it  is  true,  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  their  own  miserable  spies  in  Scotland,  they  have 
not  taken  away  any  lives;  but  this  does  not  arise 
from  any  want  of  inclination,  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  their  repeated  attempts.  One  of  the  candidates 
has  told  you  that  they  made  a  mos^  illegal  attack 
upon  his  life.  They  certainly  did  so,  and  upon  the 
lives  of  several  other  innocent  persons  at  the  same 
time;  but.  I  call  upon  those  persecuted  men  them- 
selves to  declare,  whether  even  tliey  could  have  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  of  those  unconstitutional  and 
wicked  attempts^  with  more  indignation  than  I  have 
always  avowed. 

**  With  respect  to  the  proceedings  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  there,  I  trust  my  sentiments  are  also 
well  known.  Trials  too  notorious  to  be  forgotten,  have 
occurred,  which  exhibit  such  gross  executions  of  arbitra- 
ry power,  and  such  horrid  perversions  of  justice,  that  it 
makes  oae  shudder  even  to  read  them.— Men  of  brilliant 
talents,  polished  manners,  and  the  purest  virtue,  are 
doomed  to  drag  out  a  considerable  portion  of  their  ex- 
istence, on  the  dismal  shores  of  Botany  Bay.  And  these 
sentences,  in  violation  of  all  law,  in  violation  of  all  prin- 
ciples of  juftice,  in  violation  of  those  feelings  of  humanity 
o  3  which 
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which  aught  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  those  who  ad- 
minister the  laws,  haye  most  cruelly  been  carried  into> 
execution. 

•<  I  come  now  to  the  late  acts  restricting  the  meeting  of 
more  than  fifty  persons.  I  remind  you,  however^  they  dtjp 
not  absohitely  prohibit  soch  meeting ;  but  only  subject  yott 
to  discretionary  dispersion  by  the  magistrates,  in  case  of 
improper  conduct ;  and  I  advise  you  to  meet  confprmably 
to  those  laws,  and  let  it  be  seen  whether  they  dare  top 
abuse  the  power  entrusted  to  them. 

Let  the  Ipeople  MEET — ^Meet  when  the  public  causf© 
demands  their  attention.  These  laws  were  only  directed 
^rgainst  seditious  asSeipbtieSc  Let  them,  therefore,  conduct 
tiiemselves  with  propriety,  and  see  who  will  dare( 
disperse  them.  ,  Unjust  and  unconstitutional  a$  theses 
^ts  are,  it  is  my  advice  to  obey  them ;  but  eyen  undee 
such  laws^  it  is  still  possible  for  the  people  to  assemble. 

*^  1  cannot  but  observe  that  ministers  are  very  fond  of 
charging  their  opponents  with  using  infiamipatory  IsHl- 
guage.  But  if  they  reduce  the  country  to  such  a  sitoationj^ 
that  to  speak  the  truth  is  to  itlfiamc,  the  £a«ltis  in  them^ 
and  not  in  those  who  exposij,  theip.  I  do  not  wishta 
inflame  the  public  mind:  bdt  J  wi3h*  the  public  to  be 
informed ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  men  in  power  to? 
take  care  that  truth  and  knowledge  be 'not  dangerous- to 
them.  • 

«  Never  did  there  exist  in  Britain  a  more  detestable 
system  of  government  than  at  present.  I  will  cha- 
tacterize  it  in  a  few  words— More  blood  has  been  shed\ 
in  foreign  wars  than  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  more 
lives  have  been  attempted  to  be  destroyed  at  home, 
tlian  under  the  sanguinary  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  of 
England." 

The 
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The  contest  terminated  the  next  Monday,  June  13th. 
with  the  following  state  of  the  poll ; 

For  Mr.  Fo3j:  -^-^----    5160 
Admiral  Gardner  -  -  -    4814 

Mr.  TooKE, -    a.Si9 

To  the  above  we  shall  add  the  last  of  Mr.  Fox's  addressed 
(o  his  old  and  steady  constituents^ 


SPEECH  OF  Mr.  fox 

TO   THE 

lELECTORS  OF  WESTMmSTER, 

FEBRUARY  13,    1806. 

Historical  illustrations. 

Mt.  Fox  having  vacated  his  scat  for  Westminster  in 
consequence  of  his  acceptance  of  die  office  of  one  of  his 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  a  writ  was  issued  on 
ibc  7th  of  February  to  fill  up  that  vacancy;  and  the  Electors 
assembled  at  G)vent  Garden  on  the  13th  to  testify  their 
^tpptobation  of  the  former  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox,  and,  by 
making  him  once  more  the  object  of  their  choice,  to 
demonstrate  their  confidence  in  his  future  exertions.  On 
his  being  proposed  and  seconded  according  to  form,  ho 
thus  Jiddressed  the  electors : 

«  Gentlemen, 
•«'One  of  the  most  salutary  laws  on  our  statute-boot 
lias  provided,  that  when  a  Member  accepts  an  oflSce  in 
the  administration  of  our  Government,  he  vacates  his  seat. 
The  object  of  this  law  I  conceive  to  be,  that  such  Mem- 
bet  shall  be  called  upon  to  take  the  sense  of  his  Gonsti- 
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tucnts  upon  ike  propriety  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  that 
his  Constituents  shall  be  afforded  an  apportunity  of  judg- 
ing, whether  the  man,  who  returns  to  them  with  the  same 
namf,  returns  also  with  the  same  principles.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  spirit  of  that  law ;  and  if,  in  appearing  now 
before  you  to  solicit  your  suffrages,  you  think  that  my 
principles  are  different  from  those  .which  originally  recom« 
mended  me  to  your  favor,  you  ought,  of  course,  to  reject 
me.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  consider  my  prin- 
ciples and  disposition  unaltered  since  last  I  was  the  object 
of  your  choice,  I  presume  to  hope  that  you  will,  on  this 
occasion,  honor  me  with  your  usual  support, 

<«  This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  go  at  any  length 
into  a  consideratipn  of  the  st^te  of  the  country — but  that 
this  ^ate  is  highly  perilous  and  calamitous,  is  unques^ 
tionably  true.   Under  such  circumstances,  I  have,  in  con-» 
junction  with  many  great  and  able  men,  ventured  to 
undertake  an  important  office,  with  a  view  to  contribute 
our  best  exertions,  to  avert  from  our  country  the  perils 
by  which  it  is  menaced;- — and  we  have  done  so,  fully 
jiwarc,  that  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  disap-* 
pointment,  and  little  hope  of  gaining  credit  or  reputation* 
Whatever  way,  indeed,  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  can  dlsco^ 
ver  scarcely  any  thing  that  is  calculated  to  gratify  our 
wishes,  or  to  encourage  our  hopes.     At  home  we  witness 
gre^t  suffering,  privation,  and  distress;   abroad,  and  in 
that  department  with  which  I  am  more  inimediately  con* 
nected,  I  can  see  little  from  which  to  draw  consolation 
for  tlie  past,  or  hope  for  the  future.    But  still  amidst  this 
calamitous  prospect  we  reflect  with  pleasure  and  with 
pride  upon  the  valor,  the  unparalleled  heroism  of  the  Bri«» 
tish  navy.    This  undoubtedly  furnishes  a  splendid  ej^ccp* 
tion  to  die  general  gloom.     The  glorious  viQory  of  Tra- 
falgar, though  accompanied  by  the  irreparable  loss  of  a 
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justly  renowned  and  unlversaHy  regretted  commander, 
afforded  much  to  compensate,  at  least  in  point  of  character, 
for  the  disasters  that  have  taken  place  in  other  directions: 
•—that  victory,  therefore,  was  peculiarly  opportune* 

**  With  regard  to  the'  motives  which  induced  me,  and 
those  illustrious  persons  with  whom  I  act,  to  accept  of- 
fices, it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  have  been  by  any  means 
influenced  by  personal  considerations.  We  have  under-- 
taken  the  govenmienjt  from  a  solicitude  to  serve  our  coun- 
try, and  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  the  support  of  our  coun- 
trymen, and  without,  I  repeat,  any  prospect  of  credit  or 
advantage  to  ourselves* 

«*  It  is  not  my  intention.  Gentlemen,  as  I  stated  in  my 
advertisement  *,  to  make  you  any  professions.  At  my 
time  of  life  they  would  be  unbecoming,  and  con^dering 
your  acquaintance  with  me,  I  hope  I  may  believe  that  they 
would  be  unnecessary.  I  shall  only  say,  that,  in  what- 
ever station  I  may  be  placed,  whether  in  or  out  of  office, 
I  shall  ever  be  found  a  friend  to  liberty,  an  enemy  to  cor- 
.Tuption,  and  a  determined  supporter  of  that  weight  which 
the  People  ought  to  have  in  the  scale  of  our  Govern-^ 
jnent.*' 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  speech  was 
received  with  applause  ;  and  that|  all  hands  having  been 
raised  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  declared  duly  elected  ; 
upon  which  he  thanked  the  meeting  for  this  additional 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paragraph  in  Mr.  Fo](*s  advertiseiDent,  t^ 
which  ha  here  alludes, 

"  It  has  fof  five  and  twenty  years  ,been  the  pride  of  my  life  to  enjoy  your 
uninterrupted  confidence  and  partialitjr  {  and  niy  feelings  of  grainude  have 
been  continually  increased  by  the  constancy  of  your  kindness.  To  nuke 
professions  m^ould  be  neither  suitable  to  my  time  of  life,  nor  to  the  long  cx>n« 
Section  that  has  subsisted  between  us.  The  crisis  is  arduous)  I  fttl  all 
its  difficulties  |  and  to  serve  you  and  my  country  shall  be  the  I  ^«iue:is  o€ 
jpy  life." 
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mark  of  their  csfcem,  assuring  tliera  that  the  ample  con* 
fidence  they  had  reposed  in  him,  he  would  never  be  found 
to  betray. 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  long  survire  this  last  proof  of  the  iw^^ 
diminifhed  confidence  of  his  consCitocnts^  He  died  on 
the  thirteenth  of  September  following ;  and  Ea/1  Pib.6t 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  supply  the  vacancy  in 
the  representation  of  Westnrinstc?  occasioned  by  that 
melancholy  event.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  Mr, 
Sheridan  felt  the  like  ambition,  but  Was  unwilling  to 
oppose  Earl  Percy,  who  had  th«  countenance  of  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  administration.  OwTbursdalyi 
the  1 8th  of  September,  a  numerous  body  of  the  Electors 
assembled  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  in 
pursuance  of  a  requi^tion^  to  qofisider  of  9  (nro^r  person 
to  succeed  their  late  much  lamented  represcntatire*  £arl 
Perct  and  Mr.  SHERisitN  wete  successively  pn^  id  nov 
mination,  when  the  lattery  Who  Was  prcscnl,*  addfcjecc^ 
the  meeting  to  the  following  puifpoit : 


Mr.  SHERIDAN'S  SPEECH 

Air 
THE  CROWN  AND  ANCHOR, 

SBPTKBlHfiR  18,    1806.  ♦ 

**  Gentlemen, 
^<  £le£lors  of  Westminster,  in  addiressing  you  upon  this 
•ccasion,  I  am  afraid,  that,  before  I  proceed  to  the  fevr 
observations  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  you,  t 
ihall  be  obliged  to  commence  with  a  request  which  I  an^ 
almost  ashamed  to  make  for  your  indulgence,  if  in  con^ 
sequence  of  a  short  but  sharp  indisposition,  from  which  I 
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pn  just  recoveringy  my  vcuee  shouhi  not  be  sUong  enoughr 
to  be  clearly  audible  to  the  fuU  extent  qf  this  krge  dSrr 
sembly. 

^^  Upon  that  subject  which  must  fill  all  yovr  mkKls— ?^ 
upon  the  merits  of  that  iUustriooff  man,  whose  ^€!ttth  has« 
pccasioned  the  present  ineeting)  I  sbaUy  !  can  say  but  little^ 
There  must  be  some  interral'  between  the  heavy  blow  thafc 
has  been  struck^  and  the  consideration  of  its  effect,  before 
any  one^  and  how  many, are  there  of  those  who  have  re-r 
yered  and  loved  Mit.  Fox  as  I  have  donej,  can  speak  of  hi^ 
death  with  the  feeling,  but  manly  composure  which  be- 
comes the  dignified  regret  it  ought  to  inspire.  To  youj,, 
however^  Gentlemen,  it  camot  be  necessary  to  describe 
Mm — for  yow  miust  have  known  him  well.  To  say  an^* 
thing  to  you  at  this  moment,  in  die  first  hours  of  youi^ 
unburdened  sorvo^s,  most  be  unnecessary,  and  almost 
insulting.  His  image  is  ^tiH  present  before  you^— his^  ylvr 
fue  is  in  y6ur  heaftfr-^hfe  loss^  is  your  despair ! 

^*  I  harve  seen  m  one  of  the  Morning  papers  what  are 
Stated  to  have  been,  the  last  words  of  this  great  man,—: 
f  )  die  happy  I'  then,  turning  to  the  dearest  d>ject  of 
hm  affeetiony  *  I  pity  you  P  But  had  another  moment  been 
allowQfd  him,  and  fa^  the  modesty  pf  his  great  mind  pec^ 
nntted  it,  well  might  he  have  expressed  his  compassionj^: 
not  for  his  pf ivalie  friends  only,  but  for  the  world — well 
npigb^  he  have  said,  <  I  piey  you !  I  pity  England !  I  pity, 
fturope  !  I  pity  the  human  ra^e  !'^ — For  to  mankind  at 
)afge  hU  death  must  be  a;  source  of  regret,  whose  life  was^ 
employed  to*  promote  their  be^fit.  He  died  in  the  spirit 
of  peace,  struggling,  to  extend  it  to  the  world.  Tranquil 
^n  his  own  mind,  he  cherished  to  the  last,  with  a  parental 
solicitude,  the  consoling  hope  to  give  tranquillity  to  na-r 
tions.  Let  us  trust  th^t  that  stroke  of  death,  .which  has 
^ne  him  from  us,  may  i^ot  have  left  peace,  and  the  dig^ 
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nified  charities  of  human  nature,  as  it  were,  orphans  upon 
the  world. 

««  From  this  afflifting  consideration,  I  pass  to  one  com- 
paratively insignificant;  yet  it  is  the  question  we  are  met 
this  day  to  consider,  namely,  the  pretensions  of  those  who 
Bave  the  presumption  to  aspire  to  succeed  him.  An  ho- 
norable friend  has  proposed  me  as  a  person  worthy  of  that 
proud  distinction.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  it  is  an  object 
of  ambition,  unmixed,  I  think,  with  one  unworthy  motive, 
very  near  to  my  heart.  I  have  received  a  friendly,  though 
public  caution,  that  I  may  risk  the  confidence  and  attach- 
ment of  my  friends  at  Stafford  by  such  a  pursuit.  I 
ihank  my  Monitor  (or  his  anxiety  on  that  account ;  but  he 
may  rest  assured  that  I  know  my  constituents  better.  I' 
have  before  declined  an  oflFer  of  support  for  this  city  upon 
a  general  election.  My  gratitude  and  devotion  to  my 
friends  at  Stafford  bind  me  to  seek  no  other.  I  have  been 
six  times  chosen  by  them,  which  is  a  proof,  at  least,  that, 
when  once  elected,  I  am  not  quarrelsome  with  my  con- 
stituents. To  attend  to  their  wishes  must  of  course  be 
an  object  of  my  peculiar  solicitude,  arid  to  continue  to 
represent  them,  the  favorite  pursuit  of  my  ambition,  even 
more,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  representation  of  West- 
minster. But  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  sentiinent, 
nor  can  it  be  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  my  constituents, 
that  I  should  have  offered  myself  to  your  notice  upon  this 
occasion.  For  my  constituents  must  feel,  tkiit  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  the  representative  of  Westminster,  and  an- 
other to  be  the  successor  of  Mr,  Fox.  That,  I  own,  I 
cannot  but  consider  as  an  object  of  the  highest  import* 
ance,  of  which,  if  I  were  not  ambitious,  I  must  be  insen- 
sible. 

"  Upon  the  present  awful  occasion,  with  such  feelings 
^  I  know  ^re  clinging  to  your  minds,  hoping  at  most  to 
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palliate  a  loss  irreparable — yet,  searching  with  afFectionate 
diligence  how  best  to  do  so,— to  have  been  the  object  of 
your  deliberate  selection  would,  I  feel,  have  been  to  me  an 
inspiring  motive,  bqyond  all  ordinary  encouragement,  to 
have  shewn  myself  not  unworthy  of  the  proud*  preference 
you  had  bestowed  upon  me.  I  fear  not  but  that  my  friends 
at  Stafford  would  have  fully  entered  into  this  feeling,  and 
not  have  considered  my  elevation  by  you  as  a  desertion 
of  them*  ^ 

**  Having  thus  avowed  my  atnbition,  or  my  presump- 
tion, as  some  have  been  heard  to  call  it,  I  have  now  to 
speak  of  my  pretensions.     Egotism  is  always  offensive) 
and  I  am  happy  that  my  learned  friend  ^  has  left  me  little 
or  nothing  to  say  on  this  head.    He  has  stated  and  I  avow 
and  adopt  his  statement,  that  my  claim  to  your  favor 
rests  on  the  fact,  that  I  have  step  by  step  followed  Mr* 
Fox  through  the  whole  course  of  his  political  career,  and^ 
to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities,  supported  him  in  every 
one  of  those  measures  and  in  the  maintenance  of  every 
one  of  those  principles  which  originally  recomniended 
him  to,  and  so  long  continued  him  in,  your  confidence 
and  esteem.    It  is  true  there  have  been  occasions  upon 
which  /  bave  differed  with  bim — painful  recollection  of  the 
most  painful  moments  of  my  political  life !  Nor  were  there 
wanting  those  who  endeavoured  to  represent  those  differ- 
ences as  a  departure  from  the  homage,  to  which,  though 
unclaimed  by  him,  his  superior  mind  was  entitled,  and 
from  the  allegiance  of  friendship  which  our  hearts  all  swore 
to  him ;  but  never  was  the  genuine  and  confiding  texture 
of  his  soul  more  manifest  than  on  such  occasions.    He 
knew  that  nothing  on  earth  could  separate  or  detach  me 
from  him  \  and  he  resented  insinuations  against  the  sin- 

♦  Mr.  Cocker,  who  had  proposed  Mr.  S  res  id  a  v  as  the  most  eligible 
£Cr$«n  to  suceeed  Mr.  Fox. 
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ccf ity  and  integrity  of  a  friend,  'Which  he  would  hot  have 
fioticed  had  they  been  pointed  against  himself^  With 
such  a  ma«  to  have  battled  in  the  cause  of  genuine  liberty 
—with  such  a  man  to  have  struggled  against  the  inroads 
of  oppression  and  corruption — ^with  such  an  example  be* 
fore  me,  to  have  to  boast  that  I  never  in  my  life  gave  one 
tote  in  Parliament  diat  was  not  on  the  side  of  freedom^ 
is  tlie  congratulation  that  attends  the  retrospect  of  my 
public  life*  His  friendship  was  the  pride  and  honor  o( 
ny^ays.  I  never,  for  one  moment,  regretted  to  share 
mith  him  the  difficulties,  the  calumnies,  and  sometimes 
even  the  dangers  that  attended  an  honorable  course.  And 
now  reviewing  my  past  political  life,  were  the  option  pos-^ 
tiUe,  that  I  should  retread  the  path,  I  solemnly  and  deli- 
berately declare,  that  I  would  prefer  to  pursue  the  same 
course — to  bear  up  under  the  same  pressure — ^to  abide  by 
the  sane  principles — and  remain  by  his  side,  an  exile  from 
power,  distinction  and  emolument,  rather  than  be,  at  this 
moment,  a  splendid  example  of  successful  servility,  ot 
prosperous  apostacy — though  clothed  with  powers,  ho- 
«ors,  titles,  and  gorged  with  sinecures  and  wealth  ob<« 
taified  from  the  plunder  of  the  people. 

*«  Grateful  as  I  am  for  the  manner  in  which  you  are 
pleased  to  receive  my  sentiments,  and  to  espouse  my 
cause,  I  think  it  must  have  been  obvious  that  I  have  in 
tny  mind  an  eager  desire  that  contest  and  dissension  should 
be  avoided  on  the  occasion  of  the  present  vacancy.  Ho^ 
is  this  to  be  effected  but  by  one  of  the  candidates  retiring  i 
A  man's  pride  may  be  piqued  without  his  mind  being 
induced  to  swerve  from  the  cause  in  which  he  ought  to 
persevere.  Illiberal  warnings  have  been  held  out— most 
unauthoritatively  I  know — that  by  persevering  in  die  pre- 
jGicnt  contest  I  may  risk  my  oiBciai  situation ;  and  if  I 
tetire,  I  am  aware  that  minds  as  coarse  and  iU^ral  may 
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ftMign  the  dne^^  of  that  as  my  motive.  To  such  Insinua* 
lions  I  sh^U  $com  to  make  any  other  reply  than  a  refer-* 
cnoe  to  the  whole  of  my  past  political  life.  I  consider  it 
as  no  boast  to  say*  that  any  one  who  has  struggled  through, 
such  a  portion  of  life  as  I  have,  without  acquiring  an  office, 
h  not  likely  to  abandon  his  principles  to  retain  one  when 
acquired.  To  be  at  all  capable  of  acting  upon  principle,  it 
b  necessary  that  a  man  shall  be  independent ;  and  to  inde^i* 
pendcncej  Ae  next  best  thing  to  that  of  being  very  ridit 
is  to  hare  been  used  to  be  yery  poor.  Independence^ 
however,  is  not  allied  to  wealth,  to  birth,  to  rank,  or 
power,'  to  titles,  or  to  honors.  Independence  is  in  the 
snind  of  a  man,  or  it  is  no  where.  On  this  ground  were 
2  to  decline  the  contest,  I  should  scorn  the  imputation, 
that  should  bring  the  purity  of  my  purpose  into  doubt. 
No  Minister  can  expect  to  find  in  me  a  servile  vassal.  No 
Minister  can  expect  from  me  the  abandonment  of  any 
principle  I  have  avowed,  or  any  pledge  I  have  given.  I 
know  not  that  I  have  hitherto  shrunk  in  place  from  opi- 
nions that  I  have  maintained  while  in  opposition.  Did 
there  appear  a  Minister  of  different  cast  from  any  I  know 
existing — were  he  to  attempt  to  exact  from  me  a  difFerent 
conduct,  my  office  should  be  at  his  service  to-morrow. 
Such  a  Minister  might  strip  me  of  a  situation,  in  some 
respect  of  considerable  emolument— but  he  could  not  strip 
me  of  the  proud  conviction  that  I  was  right — he  could 
not  strip  me  of  my  own  self-esteem — he  could  not  strip 
me,  I  think,  of  some  portion  of  the  confidence  and  good 
opinion  of  the  people.  But  I  am  noticing  the  calumnious 
threat  I  have  alluded  to,  morfc  than  it  deserves.  There 
can  be  no  peril,  I  venture  to  assert,  under  the  present 
Government,  in  the  free  exercise  of  a  discretion  such  as 
belongs  to  the  present  question :  I  therefore  disclaim  the 
jtnerit  of  putting  any  thing  to  hazard.    If  I  have  missed 
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the  apportonity  of  obtaining  all  the  support  I  might,  pcr- 
baps>  have  had  on  the  present  occasion,  from  a  very  scru- 
pulous delicacy,  which  I  think  became,  and  was  incum- 
bent upon  me,  but  which  I  by  no  means  conceive  to  have 
been  a  fit  rule  for  others,  I  cannot  repent  it.  While  the 
slightest  aspiration  of  breath  remained  on  those  lips,  so 
often  the  channel  of  eloquence  and  virtue — ^while  one 
^rop  of  life's  blood  beat  in  that  noble  heart,  which  is  now 
no  more,  I  would  not  suffer  any  friend  of  mine,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  melancholy  event  that  has  occurred,,  to  insti- 
tute a  canvas.  I  could  not,  I  ought  not  to  have  acted  other- 
vise  than  as  I  have  done» 

**  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  come  with  a  very  embarrassed 
feeling,  to  that  declaration  which  I  yet  think  you  must 
have  expected  from  me,  but  which  I  make  with  reluc- 
tance, because,  from  the  marked  approbation  I  experienced 
from  you,  I  fear  with  reluctance  you  will  receive  it.  / 
feel  myielf  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  this  contest!^ 
[Here  Mr.  Sheridan  was  for  some  minutes  interrupted 
by  loud  cries  of  No — ^No — ^No.]  "  I  beseech  you,"  re-* 
sumed  he,  "  to  hear  me  with  patience,  and  in  the  temper 
with  which  I  address  you»  There  is  in  true  friendship 
this  advantage*  The  inferior  mind  looks  to  the  presiding 
intellect  as  its  guide  and  landmark  while  living,  and  to  the 
engraven  memory  of  its  principles,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  af- 
ter its  death.  Yet  further,  still  unmixed  with  idle  supersti- 
tion, there  may  be  gained  a  salutary  lesson  from  contem- 
plating what  would  be  grateful  to  the  mind  of  the  departed, 
were  he  conscious  of  what  is  passing  here.  I  solemnly 
believe,  that  could  such  a  consideration  have  entered  into 
Mr.  Fox's  last  moments,  there  is  nothing  his  wasted  spi- 
rits would  so  have  deprecated,  as  a  contest  of  the  nature 
which  I  now  disclaim  and  relinquish.  It  was  never  as- 
certained to  me  until  Monday  last,  after  this  meeting  had 
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been  fixed,  that  Lord  Percy  would  certainly  be  a  candi- 
date. My  friends  hesitated  in  the  hope,  that  it  might  be 
left  to  arbitration  which  candidate  should  withdraw.  That^ 
hope  has  failed.  I  claim  the  privilege  of  nearest  and 
dearest  friendship  to  set  the  example  of  a  sacrifice— com- 
paratively how  small  to  what  it  demands ! — ^Nothing  could 
ever  have  induced  me  to  have  proceeded  to  a  disputed  poll 
on  this  occasion. — ^The  hour  is  not  far  distant  when  an 
awful  knell  shall  tell  you  that  the  unburied  remains  of 
your  revered  patriot  are  passing  through  the  streets  to  that 
sepulchral  home,  where  your  kings — your  heroes- — your 
sages — and  your  poets  lie,  and  where  they  are  to  be  ho- 
nored by  the  association  of  his  noble  remains — that  hour, 
when,  however  the  splendid  gaudiness  of  public  pageantry 
may  be  avoided,  you — you — all  of  you  will  be  self- 
marshalled  in  reverential  sorrow,  mute,  and  reflecting  on 
your  mighty  loss. — At  that  moment,  shall  the  disgusting 
contest  of  an  election-wrangle  break  the  solemnity  of  the 
tcene  ? — ^Is  it  fitting  that  any  man  should  overlook  the 
crisis,  and  risk  the  rude  and  monstrous  contest  ? — ^Is  it 
fitting  that  I  should  be  that  man  ? — Allow  me  to  hope^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  you  have  received  the  little  I 
have  said  on  this  subject,  that  I  need  add  no  more. 

"  Yet  still  would  my  purpose  be  incomplete,  and  my 
remonstrance  inconsistent,  if  I  did  not,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  withdraw  myself,  urge  you  to  take  the  measures 
most  propitious  to  prevent  the  tranquillity  we  propose 
from  being  destroyed  by  others.  To  me  there  seems  no 
mode  so  obvious  and  decisive  as  adding  your  sufirages  to 
the  countenance  given  to  the  noble  Earl,  who  has  the  sup- 
port of  those  Ministers  with  whom  your  late  illustrious 
representative  lived  and  died  in  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence and  amity.  I  turn  to  him,  rejoicing  that  I  shall 
not  be  his  antagonist — ^I  turn  to  him  with  the  respect  due 
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to  an  early  character  of  the  highest  promise — with  the 
strong  assurance  of  those  qualities  which  engage  affec- 
tion and  command  respect — on  these  grounds,  I,  for  one, 
shall  give  him  my  cordial  support. 

<«  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  executed  a  difficult  and  pain- 
ful task — yet  one  duty  more  remains — not  a  painful  but 
a  grateful  one — yet  onq  more  difficult,  perhaps,  than  that 
which  I  have  left — it  is  to  endeavour  to  express  to  you  those 
sentiments  of  sincere  ahd  eager  gratitude,  which  your  vo- 
luntarily proffisred  support,  and  your  indulgent  accept- 
ance of  what  I  have  this  dajr  submitted  to  you,  have  so 
strongly  excited,  and  which  is  indelibly  imprinted  on  a 
heart  not  formed  to  be  unthankful.  As  a  public  man, 
I  feel  that  your  approbation  rewards  my  past  effiDrts  j 
and  it  shall  be  the  animation  of  my  future  endeavours.'* 


Mr.  SHERIDAN'S  SPEECH 

AT   THE 

SHAKESPEARE, 

OCTOBER    22,    1806. 

HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mr.  Sheridan  having  declined.  Earl  Percy  was  cho- 
sen without  opposition ;  but  parliament  was  dissolved  by 
proclamation  on  the  24th  of  October,  before  his  Lord- 
ship could  take  his  seat  for  Westminster.  The  general 
expectation  of  this  event  induced  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the 
20th,  to  solicit  the  support  of  the  Electors,  as  he  was  no 
longer  prevented  by  any.  former  considerations  from  en- 
tering the  course,  which,  he  said,  every  motive  of  duty, 
gratitude,  and  fair  ambition  called  on  him  to  pursue.    "  I 
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tnake  no  professions,"  he  added  :  "  I  am  confident  you  do 
hot  expect  any  from  me.  What  I  have  been,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  be.  The  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Fox  is  now  more  than  ever  a  sacred  duty.*  It  is  a  solemn 
trust  bequeathed  especially  to  those  who  shared  his  confi- 
dence, gloried  in  his  friendship,  and  followed  in  his  steps, 
while  living.  Such  efforts  as  I  can  make  to  execute  my 
humble  share  in  that  trust  will,  in  my  estimation,  at  all 
times  be  overpaid  by  the  continuance  of  your  protection 
and  approbation." 

Two  days  .after  [October  22]  a  numerous  meeting  of 
Mr.  Sheridan's  friends  dined  together  at  the  Shakespeare 
Tavern,  when  the  health  of  the  favorite  candidate  being 
proposed  by  the  chairman,  and  received  with  great  ap- 
plause by  the  company,  Mr.  Sheridan  rose,  and  spoke 
nearly  thus : 

"  Gentlemen, 
*^  Having  very  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Electors  of  Westminster  at  some  length,  and  having 
within  the  last  few  days  published  an  address  to  them, 
I  do  not  now  feel  it  necessary  long  to  trespass  upon  your 
time  or  indulgence.  My  honorable  friend,  the  Chair- 
man, who  has,  I  feel,  been  too  complimentary  to  me,  has 
stated,  that  the  lustre  of  the  star  is  only  visible  when  the 
sun  has  set  *.  Apply  this  observation  to  me ;  for  what- 
ever rays  I  may  be  capable  of  shedding  forth  to  illuminate 
your  horizon,  you  must  rather  attribute  to  the  gloom 
created  by  the  setting  of  that  great  sun  whose  loss  you  all 
deplore,  than  to  any  peculiar  merit  of  mine.     For  twenty- 

*  Mr.  Moor  I)  ihe  chairman,  having  concluded  a  short  panegyric  en 
Mr.  Sheridan,  with  modestly  sitting  the  disadvantages  which  he  himscJf 
felt,  when  speaking  in  such  a  presence — "  before  a  man  so  distinguished  for 
the  splendor  of  his  talents,"  and  observing,  "  that  th«  star  shone  brightest 
when  ihe  sun  was  not  teen.'* 
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four  years  have  I  stood  by  that  illustrious  man  : — ^through- 
out my  political  life,  has  he  been  the  object  of  my  adhe- 
rence and  admiration.  Before  I  entered  Parliament,  I 
sought  him  out,  and  had  the  honor  to  enjoy  his  cordial 
friendship ;  and  that  friendship  I  have  the  pride  and  plea- 
sure to  think  was  never  for  a  moment  interrupted  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  It  is  upon  the  same  ground  which 
urged  me  to  look  after,  and  enabled  me  to  enjoy,  that 
friendship,  that  I  am  now  induced  to  solicit  your  support. 
An  attachment  to  freedom,  and  a  determination  to  perse- 
vere through  life  in  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox,  are  the  only 
grounds  upon  which  I  can  rest  a  pretension  to  your  con- 
fidence. My  honorable  friend  in  the  chair  has  talked  of 
supplying  the  loss  of  the  great  man  we  deplore ;  but  that 
is  quite  impossible.  For,  even  in  the  scale  of  gradation, 
aU  men  with  regard  to  him  are  on  a  level ;  and  thus  I  must 
pronounce  my  total  disqualification.  But  yet,  I  will  yield 
to  no  man  in  a  zealous  regard  for  that  sacred  liberty, 
which,  however  its  cause  may  have  been  betrayed  by  trea- 
chery bedewed  with  blood,  or  profaned  by  sacrilege  in 
other  nations,  shall  ever  stand  in  my  estimation  as  the 
highest  gift  which  the  Great  Creator  ever  conferred  upon 
man.  In  devotion  to  this  principle  alone  do  I  presume  to 
think  myself  in  any  degree  equal  to  your  late  illustrious 
representative — to  that  man,  who  in  powers  of  mind 
stood  completely  unequalled — who,  in  my  judgment,  was, 
as  a  statesman,  superior  in  intellect,  not  only  to  any  this 
country  has  ever  produced,  but  to  any  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed." 

Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  repeating  the  words  of 
his  late  address,  before  quoted—"  What  I  have  been,  I 
shall  cotitinue  to  be.  The  maintenance  of  the  principles 
x)f  Mr.  Fox  is  now  more  than  ever  a  sacred  duty." 
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THE  EARL  OF  MOIRA's  SPEECH 

AT  THE 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIEIY  OF  St.  PATRICK, 

MARCH  17,    1803. 

HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

When  his  Majesty's  message  on  the  eighth  of  MarcK 
1803,  concerning  the  military  preparations  then  making 
in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Moira  ex- 
pressed himself  with  so  much  animation  and  energy 
as  did  more  than  excite  applause  :  he  infused  the  spirit, 
which  he  himself  felt,  into  all  his  hearers :  he  made  them 
ardent  and  determined  to  vindicate  the  abused  confidence 
and  insulted  honor  of  the  nation — to  prove  the  com- 
petency of  England  to  grapple  single-handed  with  a 
restless,  vaunting,  inordinately  ambitious,  and  implac- 
able enemy — to  shew  the  world  that  British  bosoms 
were  fired  with  the  same  courage,  and  British  valor  nerved 
with  the  same  energies,  which  had  at  all  times  distin- 
guished their  ancestors. 

A  few  days  after,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick,  where  his  lordship  pre- 
sided as  chairman,  he  availed  himself  of  a  seasonable 
opportunity  to  diffuse  the  same  sentiments  in  a  fine  strain 
of  popular  eloquence.  He  began  with  some  remarks  on 
the  happy  efiects  of  the  institution.  "But,"  said  he,  "  I 
do   not  mean   to   allude  to  its  ordinary  design,  or  that 
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which  SO  peculiarly  recommends  it  as  one  devoted  to  cha- 
ritable purposes.  There  is  something  in  the  present 
crisis  of  afFairs  so  awful,  and  there  is  something  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  meeting  so  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary course,  that  it  places  all  other  considerations  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  at  a  moment  like  this,  that  such 
a  meeting  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  most  essential 
advantages.  I  look  with  sanguine  expectations  to  the 
eifect  which  will  be  produced  throughout  Ireland  by  the 
sentiments  unanimously  expressed  by  a  meeting  so  re- 
spectably constituted  as  this  is.  I  do  not  wish  to  sow 
jealousies  ;  but  it  is  vain  for  any  man  to  pretend  not  to  see 
what  is  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  said,  that 
an  assembly  like  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  political 
discussions.  I  hope  I  shall  not  incur  the  censure  attached 
to  such  an  observation  by  any  thing  I  shall  address  to 
you.  I  feel  on  the  contrary,  a  ftrong  persuasion,  that 
every  endeavour  to  impart  and  diffuse  the  spirit  by  which 
this  meeting  is  actuated,  must  be  of  the  utmost  service  to 
the  interests  of  the  empire  in  general,  and  particularly  of 
Ireland. 

<«  I  consider  you,  nhy  countrymen,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Ireland  on  the  present  occasion.  The  people 
of  Ireland,  speaking  of  you,  will  say,  These  are  men  met  to 
celebrate  a  festival  in  ivhich  we  are  essentially  interested :  let  us 
see  what  are  their  sentiments :  let  us  determine  from  their  ex- 
pressions  what  we  are  to  do :  they  are  nearest  to  the  source  of 
government  and  authentic  information  :  they  form  a  body  un- 
controlled by  ministerial  influence^  unseduced  by  power^  and 
unawed  by  fear  :  it  is  from  their  opinion  (I  am  speaking  the 
language  of  the  people  of  Ireland)  we  will  take  the  tone  of 
our  political  sentiments,  I  will  then  say,  let  this  meeting 
communicate  the  tone  of  its  sentiments  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Although  we  can  come  to  no  resolution,  yet  the 
sentiments  wC  shall  express  will  be  immediately  felt 
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throughout  every  part  of  Ireland.  I  know  that  the  words 
I  utter  will  carry  with  them  the  force  and  weight  which 
the  sanction  oi  this  meeting  can  alone  impart. 

*«  It  is,  therefore,  as  the  organ  of  this  meeting,  that  I 
would  say  to  the  people  of  Ireland — Regard  the  policy  of 
those  whom  1  will  not  at  present  call  our  enemies,  but  who 
certainly  have  endeavoured  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Reflect  that  the  advantages, 
which  tl\gy  have  uniformly  held  out,  have  been  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissention 
among  nations.  I  will  say  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  From 
what  has  passed,  dread  the  future.  I  will  say.  What  have 
any  classes  of  you  in  Ireland  to  hope  fro;n  the  French  ? 
Is  it  your  property  you  wish  to  preserve  ?  Look  to  the 
example  of  Holland ;  and  see  how  that  nation  has  pre- 
served its  property  by  alliance  with  the  French  !  Is  it  in- 
dependence you  court  ?  Look  to  the  example  of  unhappy 
Switzerland :  see  to  what  a  state  of  servile  abasement  that 
once  manly  territory  has  fallen,  under  France  !  Is  it  to 
the  establishment  of  Catholicity  that  your  hopes  are 
directed  ?  The  conduct  of  tlic  first  Consul  in  subverting 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  the  Muflulmen  in  Egypt  under  a  boast  of  that 
subversion,  proves  the  fallacy  oi  such  a  reliance  !  Is  it 
civil  liberty  you  require  ?  Look  to  France  itselt  crouched 
under  despotism,  and  groaning  beneath  a  system  of  sla- 
very, beyond  what  ever  disgraced  and  insulted  any  njition  ! 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  any  heart  nurtured  m  the  blessed 
air  of  Ireland  can  look  to  French  protection  for  happiness  ? 
Is  it  possible  there  can  be  one  head  so  organized  as  not  to 
see  from  the  evidence  of  facts  for  the  last  few  years,  that 
the  liberty,  which  the  French  offer,  is  but  another  term 
for  abjection  and  slavery  ?  I  am  not  sounding  the  trumpet 
of  war — -There  is  no  man  who  more  sincerely  deprecates 
its  calamiti.es  than  I  do,  soldier  as  I  am,  and  ready  to 
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serve  my  country — Yet  if  necessity  should  force  us  to  the 
conflict,  I  trust  we  shall  prove  to  the  audacious  foe,  that 
British  veins  still  glow  with  the  same  blood  which  vivified 
the  spirit  of  our  ancestors;  and  that  British  bosoms  still 
burn  with  the  same  patriotic  ardor  which  actuated  them  in 
every  former  period  of  their  annals." 

After  some  farther  observations  of  a  similar* tendency, 
his  Lordship  said,  "  Whatever  may  await  us,  let  us  meet 
the  peril  with  intrepid  .firmness.  Danger  is  a  giant  to 
those  who  fear,  but  a  pigmy  to  those  who  know  not  what 
fear  is  ;  and  confident  I  am,  that  the  spirit  of  the  country 
will  be  roused  to  dreadful  vengeance  against  those  who 
shall  dare  to  provoke  it.- — ^The  spirit  of  Englishmen  and  of 
Irishmen  will  manifest,  will  teach  the  enemy,  that  he  has 
mistaken  their  character,  and  from  their  disposition  to 
peace  falfely  inferred  their  aversion  to  war.  Let  the  views 
of  France  be  what  they  may,  she  will  find  herself  greatly 
deceived  in  her  expectations  with  regard  to  assistance  or 
co-operation  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom :  her 
views  will  never  be  seconded  by  any  but  a  desperate  and 
impotent  rabble." 

His  Lordship  then  averted,  to  the  stability  acquired  by 
the  Union  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ^ 
and  enlarged  in  the  most  impressive  manner  on  the  \  valor 
of  those  $everal  branches  of  the  empire,  on  the  identity 
of  interests  which  knit  them  together,  an<i  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  enemy  prevailing  against  them,  while  they 
continued  firmly  united  to  each  other.  He  trusted  that 
every  man  in  the  country  would  exert  himself  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  fame,  and  observed,  "  That 
there  was  no  man  so  humble  as  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
vindicate  In  his  own  person  the  honor,  the  interest,  the 
character,  and  the  glory  of  the  British  empire." 
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MILITARY  HARANGUES. 

The  ancient  Historians  seldom  give  an  account  of  any 
important  battle,  to  which  they  do  not  prefix  some  strong 
persuasive  to  heroic  exertion,  from  the  commander,  whose 
eloquence  may  thus  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  his 
victory.  In  modern  times,  these  incentives  to  military 
ardor  are  commonly  conveyed  to  the  troops  in  the  form  of 
«*  GENERAL  ORDERS,*'  the  only  way,  indeed,  in  which 
they  can  be  well  communicated  to  very  numerous  armies. 
But  whatever  animation,  whatever  degree  of  electrical  fire 
may  be  infused  into  such  orders,  the  stroke  is  never  so 
impressive  as  when  it  immediately  issues  from  the  lips  of 
a  favourite  general.  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  both, 
and  need  make  no  apology  for  giving  the  firft  place  to  the 
celebrated  Speech,  which  Shakespeare  ascribes  to 


HENRY  V. 

AT  THE 

SIEGE  OF  HARFLEUR. 

HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It  was  the  dying  injunction  of  the  late  king  [Henry  IV.] 
to  his  son,  not  to  allow  the  English  to  remain  long  in 
peace,  which  was  apt  to  breed  intestine  commotions  ; 
but  to  employ  them  in  foreign  expeditions,  by  which  the 
prince  might  acquire  honor  j  the  nobility,  in  sharing  his 
danger,  might  attach  themselves  to  his  person  5  and  all  the 
restless  spirits  find  occupation  for  their  inquietude.     The 
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natural  disposition  of  the  young  king  sufficiently  in- 
clined him  to  follow  this  advice  ;  and  the  civil  disorders  of 
France  in  1415  opened  a  full:  career  to  his  ambition. 
Having  invited  all  the  nobility  and  military  men  in  the 
kingdom  to  attend  him,  he  put  to  sea  with  a  large  force, 
and  landed  nearHarfleur,  on  the  14th  of  August,  at  the 
head  of  6,000  men  at  arms,  and  24,oo#  foot,  mostly 
archers.  He  immediately  began  the  siege  of  that  place, 
which  was  valiantly  defended  by  several  of  the  French 
nobility  >  but  as  the  garrison  was  weak,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions in' bad  repair,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  offer  terms 
of  capitulations,  in  which  they  engaged  to  surrender,  if 
they  should  not  receive  any  succour  before  the  eighteenth 
of  September.  The  day  came,  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  a  French  army  to  relieve  them.  Yet  they  still 
delayed,  upon  various  pretences,  to  open  their  gates  5  till 
Henry,  incensed  at  their  breach  of  faith,  ordered  a 
general  assault,  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  put  most  of 
the  garrison  to  the  'sword.  It  was  upon  this  occasion, 
that  he  is  supposed  to  have  addressed  his  men  thus : 

"  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  iriends,  once  more; 

««  Or  close  the  wall  up  with  the  English  dead. 

**  In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 

<«  As  modest  stillness  and  humility  : 

**  But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

«  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  ; 

«*  Stiffen  the  sinews  ;  summon  up  the  blood  ; 

**  Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-fa vor'd  rage  ; 

."  Then  lend  the  eye  a  tenible  aspect : 

*^  Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 

**  Like  the  brass  cannon  ;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 

*'  As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock. 

"  O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 

«  SwilPd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

««  Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide  ; 
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'*  Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit. 

**  To  his  full  ^^eight.    Now  on,  you  noblest  English ! 

**  Whose  blood  is  fetch'd  from  fathers  of  war-proof— 

"  Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

**  Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought, 

**  And  sheath'd  their  swords,  for  lack  of  argument : 

**  Dishonor  not  your  mothers  ;  now  attest, 

**  That  tliofe,  whom  you  call  fathers,  did  beget  you. 

**  Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 

*'  And  teach  them  how  to  war :  ^and  you,  good  yeomen, 

"  Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  shew  us  here 

**  The  mettle  of  your  pasture  :  let  us  swear 

**  That  you  are  worth  your  breeding,  which'  I  doubt  not  ; 

**  For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 

**  That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eye. 

"  I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  on  the  slips, 

**  Straining  upon  the  start.     The  game's  a-foot : 

**  Follow  your  spirit ;  and  upon  this  charge, 

f«  Cry,*  God  for  Harr)^,  England,  and  St.  George !'' 

It  was  with  the  remains  of  this  brave  army,  wasted  by 
the  fatigues  of  the  siege,  and  the  unuSual  heat  of  the 
season,  harassed  on  their  march  towards  Calais  by  flying 
parties  of  the  enemy,  and  languishing  with  sickness  as 
well  for  want  of  proper  provisions,  that  the  gallant  Henry 
obtained  in  about  three  weeks  after  the  memorable  victory 
in  the  plains  of  Agincourt  over  ^  French  army  four  times 
more  numerous,  headed  by  the  Dauphin  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  biood,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  every 
requisite.  This  battle  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Hume  in 
the  nineteenth  Chapter,  and  third  Volume  of  his  Hiftory 
pf  England. 
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GENERAL  WOLFE's  SPEECH 

TO    HIS 

ARMY  BEFORE  QUEBEC 

HISTORIC JL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  1759,  the  armament  de- 
stined for  the  invasion  of  Canada^  under  the  command  of 
general  WoLfe,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Orleans,  formed 
by  the  branches  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  extending 
to  the  bason  of  Quebec.  The  situation  of  this  city  along 
the  base,  and  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock  j  was  supposed  to 
render  it  on  one  side  inaccessible.  It  was  protected,  on  the 
other,  by  the  river  St.  Charles,  the  channel  of  which  is 
rough,  and  broken,  and  its  borders  intersected  with  ravines. 
On  the  left  bank  of  this  river  the  French  army,  amount- 
ing to  about  10,000  men,  commanded  by  M.  de  Mont- 
calm, were  posted ;  the  encampment  extending  to  the 
river  of  Montmorenci  to  the  east,  and  their  rear  covered 
with  impenetrable  woods.  Wolfe  perfectly  sensible  that, 
unless  the  enemy  could  be  brought  to  a  decisive  engage- 
ment, his  enterprise  must  prove  abortive,  resolved,  after 
some  feints  in  vain  made  to  induce  his  able  and  cautious 
antagonist  to  relinquish  this  advantageous  post,  to  attack 
the  French  in  their  entrenchments  on  the  last  day  of  July. 
The  plan  of  the  assault,  however  judicious,  was  eiFec- 
tually  disconcerted  by  the  irregular  impetuosity  of  the 
English  grenadiers  j  and  Wolfe  was  compelled  to  retreat 
with  considerable  loss.  This  disaster  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  Jofty  and  susceptible  mind.  He  was  ob- 
served often  to  sigh  5  and  to  his  intimate  friends,  he  de- 
clared 
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clared  his  determination  to  die  rather  than  to  endure  the 
censure  and  reproach  which  invariably  attend  the  want  of 
fuccess. 

An  efFort  transcendently  bold  yet  remained  to  be  tried. 
A  plan  was  formed  in  concert  with  the  naval  commander, 
admiral  Saunders,  for  landing  the  troops  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  above  the  city,  and,  by  scaling  the 
heights  hitherto  deemed  inaccessible,  to  gain  possession  of 
the  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  town,  where  it  was  but 
slightly  fortified.  The  admiral,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
eneniy  moved  up  the  river  several  leagues  beyond  the  spot 
fixed  upon  for  the  landing ;  but,  during  the  night,  he  fell 
down  with  the  stream,  in  order  to  protect  the  disembark- 
ment  of  the  troops,  which  was  happily  accomplished  in 
fccrecy  and  silence.  The  precipice  now  remained  to  be 
ascended  j  and,  with  infinite  labor  and  difficulty,  the 
troops  sustaining  themselves  by  the  rugged  projections  of 
the  rock,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  plants  which 
^rang  from  the  innumerable  clefts  into  which  it  was  every 
where  broken,  they  at  last  obtained  the  summit,  and  im- 
mediately formed  in  order  of  battle.  The  intelligence 
being  quickly  conveyed  to  M.  de  Montcalm,  that  the  ^ 
English  army  was  in  actual  possession  of  the  Heights  of 
Abraham^  that  commander  declared  himself  unable  to 
express  his  astonishment,  and  immediately  comprehended 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  strong  camp,  and  of  risk- 
ing an  engagement,  in  order  to  save  the  city.  It  was  just 
before  this  dreadful  conflict,  that  Wolfe,  in  the  front  of 
the  line,  is  supposed  by  the  ingenious  Aikin  to  have  ha- 
rangued his  army  thus : 

"  I  congratulate  .you,  my  brave  countrymen,  and  fel- 
low-soldiers !  on  the  spirit  and   success  with  which  you 
have  executed  this  important  part  of  our  enterprize.    The 
fbrnudable  Heights  of  Abraham  are  now  surmounted }  and 
4  the 
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the  City  of  Quebec,  the  object  of  all  our  toils,  new  stan^ 
in  full  view  before,  us.  A  perfidious  enemy  who  have 
dared  to  exasperate  you  by  their  cruekies,  but  not  to  op- 
pose you  on  equal  ground,  are  now  constrained  to  face 
you  on  the  open  plain,  without  ramparts  or  entrench- 
ments to  shelter  them. 

**  You  know  too  well  the  forces  which  compose  theif 
army  to  dread  their  superior  numbers.  A  few  regular 
troops  from  Old  France,  weakened  by  hunger  and  sick- 
ness, who,  when  fresh,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  Bri- 
tish soldiers,  are  their  General's  chief  dependence.  Those 
numerous  companies  of  Canadians,  insolent,  mutinous, 
unsteady,  and  ill-disciplined,  have  exercised  his  utmost 
skill  to  keep  them  together  to  this  time ;  and  as  soon  as 
their  irregular  ardor  is  damped  by  one  firm  fire,  they  will 
instantly  turn  their  backs,  and  give  you  no  further  trouble 
but  in  the  pursuit.  As  for  those  savage  tribes  of  Indians, 
whose  horrid  yells  in  the  forests  have  struck  many  a  bold 
heart  with  affright,  terrible  as  they  are  with  a  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife  to  a  flying  and  prostrate  foe,  you  have 
experienced  how  little  their  ferocity  is  to  be  dreaded  by 
resolute  men  upon  fair  and  open  ground :  you  can  now 
only  consider  them  as  the  just  objects  of  a  severe  revenge 
for  the  unhappy  fate  of  many  slaughtered  countrymen. 

*^  This  day  puts  it  into  your  power  to  terminate  the 
fatigues  of  a  siege  which  has  so  long  employed  your  cou- 
rage and  patience.  Possessed  with  a  full  confidence  of 
the  certain  success  which  British  valor  must  gain  over 
such  enemies,  I  have  led  you  up  these  steep  and  dan- 
gerous rocks ;  only  solicitous  to  shew  you  the  foe  within 
your  reach.  The  impossibility  of  a  retreat  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  situation  of  men  resolved  to  conquer  or  die : 
and,  believe  me,  my  friends,  if  your  conquest  could  be 
fought  with  the  blood  of  your  general,  he  would  most 
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cheerfully  resign  a  life  which  he  has  long  devoted  to  hig 
country." 

The  blood,  indeed,  of  this  heroic  commander  was  the 
dear  price  at  which  so  brilliant  a  victory  was  to  be  pur- 
chased. Wolfe,  who  stood  conspicuous  in  the  front  of 
the  line,  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist,  which,  wrapping  a 
handkerchief  round  it,  he  seemed  not  to  notice,  and  con- 
tinued giving  orders  without  the  least  emotion.  But  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  another  ball  pierced 
his  breast,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  a  spot  a  little 
distant  from  the  field  of  action,  where  he  expressed  the 
most  eager  anxiety  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  battle.  He  was, 
after  an  interval  of  suspense,  told  that  the  enemy  were 
visibly  broken :  and  reclining,  from  extreme  faintness,  his 
head  on  the  arm  of  an  officer  standing  near  him,  he  was 
in  a  short  time  aroused  with  the  distant  sound  of,  They 
fly !  they  fly  !  *  Who  fly  ?'  exclaimed  the  dying  hero — 
On  being  told,  *  The  French,'  *  TJien,'  said  he,  *  I  depart 
content ;'  and  almost  immediately  expired  in  the  arms  of 
victory. 


GENERAL  ORDERS, 

EXPRESSING    HIS    MAJESTY*S    APPROBATION    OF 

THE  VOLUNTEERS, 

ISSUED   BY    THE   DUKE    OF    YORK; 
HORSE-GUARDS,   OCT.  12y    1803. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  upon  the  renewal  of  the 
war  with  France,  the  preparations  of  our  government 
were  vigorously  seconded  by  the  heroism  of  the  people. 
Though  in  addition  to  other  defensive  measures,  an  act 
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had  been  passed  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  call  out  the 
whole  mass  fit  to  bear  arms,  in  different  classes,  and  to 
put  a  certain  proportion  of  them  into  immediate  training, 
their  spontaneous  zeal  rendered  this  measure  unnecessary. 
In  some  cases,  the  inclination  of  government  was  antici- 
cipated,  and  volunteer  associations  were  formed  even  be- 
fore they  knew  that  their  services  would  be  accepted.  It 
was  enough  for  them  to  hear  that  a  vaunting  enemy  had 
dared  to  hold  out  the  threat  of  invasion :  they  instantly 
rose,  as  with  one  heart  and  one  arm,  to  defy  his  impo- 
tent menaces.  The  ardor  of  their  first  oflFers  could  only 
be  equalled  by  their  subsequent  endeavours  to  improve 
themselves  in  military  discipline,  and  two  general  reviews 
of  all  the  volunteer  corps  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-eighth  of  October,  their  sol* 
dier-like  appearance,  their  regularity,  and  expertness,  gave 
such  satisfaction  to  the  King  who  reviewed  them,  that  the 
following  acknowledgment  of  their  merit,  and  incitement 
to  their  perseverance,  were  conveyed  in  the  general  orders 
of  the  twenty-ninth,  the  morning  after  the  second  re- 
view. 

*^  His  royal  Highness,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
received  the  King's  command  to  convey  to  the  several 
volunteers  and  associated  corps  which  were  reviewed  in 
Hyde  Park  on  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-eighth  inst. 
his  Majesty's  high  approbation  of  their  appearance,  which 
has  equalled  his  Majesty's  utmost  expectation. 

**  His  Majesty  perceives,  with  heart-felt  satisfaction, 
that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  on  which  the 
system  of  the  armed  volunteers  throughout  the  kingdom 
was  originally  founded,  has  risen  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  and  at  this  moment  forms  such  a  bulwark  to 
the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  country,  as  will  enable 
us,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  to  bid  defiance  to 
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Ae  unprovoked  malice  of  our  enemies,  and  to  hurl  back, 
Widi  becoming  indignation,  the  threats  which  they  have 
presumed  to  vent  against  our  independence,  and  even  our 
existence  as  a  nation. 

.  •*  His  Majesty  has  observed,  with  peculiar  pleasure 
that,  amongst  the  unprecedented  exertions  which  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  country  have  called  forth,  those 
of  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  pmi- 
nently  conspicuous  :  the  appearance  of  its  numerous  and 
well-regulated  volunteer  corps,  which  were  reviewed  on 
the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-eighth  instan^  indicates  a 
degree  of  attention  and  emulation,  both  in  officers  and 
men,  which  can  proceed  only  from  a  deep  sense  of  the 
important  objects  for  which  they  have  enrolled  themselves^ 
a  just  estimation  of  the  blessings  we  have  so  long  en- 
joyed, and  a  firm  and  manly  determination  to  defend  then| 
like  Britons,  and  transmit  them  unimpaired  to  posterity. 

<<  Thie  Commander  in  Chief  has  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion in  discharging  his  duty,  by  communicating  these  hit 
Majesty^s  most  gracious  sentiments,  and  requests  that  the 
commanding  Officers  will  have  recourse  to  the  readiest 
means  of  making  the  same  known  to  their  respective 
corps, 

^*  Frederick, 
<*  Commander  in  Chief.** 


HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS. 

The  delineations  of  eminent  characters,  with  which 
many  of  our  best  historians  adorn  their  irarratives,  arie 
finished  so  much  in  the  style  of  popular  eloquence,  that 
we  are  induced  to  give  one  or  two  of  them  as  examples  of 
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our  former  remark  on  thosa  interesting  portraits,  whcr« 
the  pencil  of  truth  traces  the  outlines,  and  genius  lays  oa 
the  vivid  coloring. 


CHARACTER  OF  ALFRED; 
By  Hume. 

*'  The  merit  of  this  Prince,  botK  in  private  and  public 
life,  may  with  advantage  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of 
any  Monarch  or  Citizen,  which  the  annals  of  any  age  or 
any  nation  can  preiient  to  us.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  be^ 
the  model  of  that  perfect  character,  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  a  sage,  or  wise  man,  philosophers  have 
been  fond  of  delineating,  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  ima- 
gination, than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  really  existing : 
so  happily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together;  so 
justly  were  they  blended ;  and  so  powerfully  did  each 
prevent  the  other  from  exceeding  its  proper  boundaries! 
He  knew  how  to  reconcile  the  most  enterprising  spirit 
with  the  coolest  moderation  ;  the  most  obstinate  perscve^ 
ranee  with  the  easiest  flexibility ;  the  most  severe  Justice 
with  the  gentlest  lenity ;  the  greatest  vigor  in  command- 
ing with  the  most  perfect  afiability  of  deportment ;  the 
highest  capacity  and  inclination  for  science  with  the  most 
shining  talents  for  action.  His  civil  and  his  military  vir- 
tues are  almost  equally  the  objects  of  our  admiration ; 
excepting  only,  that  the  former  being  more  rare  among 
princes,  a»  well  as  more  useful,  seem  chiefly  to  challcDgc 
our  applause.  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous  that  so  bright 
a  production  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the  fairest  lights 
had  bestowed  on  him  every  bodily  accomplishment^  vigor 
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of  limbs,  dignity  of  shape  and  air,  with  a  pleasing,  en- 
gaging, and  open  countenance.  Fortune  alone,  by  throw- 
ing him  into  that  barbarous  age^  deprived  him  of  histo-* 
rians  worthy  to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity  j  and  we 
wish  to  see  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colors,  and  with 
more  particular  strokes,  that  we  may  at  least  perceive 
some  of  those  small  specks  and  blemishes,  from  which,  as 
a  man,  it  is  impossible  he  could  be  entirely  exempted. 

**  But  we  should  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Al- 
FREii's  merit,  were  we  to  confine  our  narration  to  his 
military  exploits,  and  were  not  more  particular  in  our 
account  of  his  institutions  for  the  execution  of  justice,  and 
of  his  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences. 

•*  After  Albred  had  subdued,  and  had  settled  or  ex- 
pelled the  Danes,  he  found  the  kingdom  in  the  most 
wretched  condition,  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  tlwse  bar- 
barians, and  thrown  into  disorders,  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  its  misery.  Though  the  great  armies 
of  the  Danes  were  broken,  the  country  was  full  of  strag- 
gling troops  of  that  nation,  who,  being  accustomed  to 
live  by  plunder,  were  become  incapable  of  industry ;  and 
who,  from  the  natural  ferocity  of  their  manners,  indulged 
themselves  in  committing  violence,  even  beyond  what  was 
requisite  to  supply  their  necessities.  The  English  them* 
selves,  reduced  to  extreme  indigence  by  these  continued 
depredations,  had  shaken  off  all  bands  of  government ; 
and  those  who  had  been  plundered  today  betook  them- 
selves next  day  to  the  like  disorderly  life,  and,  from  de- 
spair, joined  the  robbers  in  pillaging  and  ruining  their 
fellow-citizens.  These  were  the  evilsi  for  which  it  was 
necessary  that  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Alfrep  should 
provide  a  remedy. 

"  That  he  might  render  the  execution  of  justice  strict 

and  regular,  he  divided  all  England  into  counties.;  these 
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counties  he  dirided  into  hundreds ;  and  the  hundreds  Into 
tithings.  Every  hduseholder  was  answerable  for  the  bc- 
tiaviour  of  his  family  and  slaves,  and  even  of  his  guests^, 
if  they  lived  above  three  days  in  his  house.  Ten  neigh- 
bouring householders  were  formed  into  one  corporatioii, 
who,  under  the  name  of  a  tithing  decennary,  or  fribourg, 
were  answerable  fot  each  other's  conduct,  and  oter  whom 
one  person,  called  a  tithing-man,  headbourg,  or  bors« 
holder,  was  appointed  to  preside.  Every  man  was  pu- 
nished as  an  outlaw,  who  did  not  register  himself  in  some 
tithing ;  and  no  man  could  change  his  habitation,  without 
a  warrant  or  certificate  from  the  borsholder  of  the  tithing 
to  which  he  formerly  belonged. 

<<  When  any  person  in  iny  tithing  or  decennary  was 
guilty  of  a  crime,  the  botsholdet  was  sumiiioned  to  an- 
swer for  him ;  |nd  if  he  were  not  willing  to  be  surety  for 
his  appearance,  and  his  clearing  himself,  the  criminal  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  there  detained  till  his  trial.  If 
he  fled,  either  before  or  after  finding  sureties,  the  bors- 
holder and  decennary  became  liable  to  inquiry,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  penalties  of  law.  Thirty-one  days  were 
allowed  them  for  producing  the  criminal ;  and  if  that  time 
elapsed  without  their  being  able  to  find  him,  the  bors- 
holder, with  two  other  members  of  the  decennary,  was 
obliged  to  appear^  and,  together  with  three  chief  members^ 
of  the  three  neighbouring  decennaries  (making  twelve  in 
all)  to  ^wear  that  his  decennary  was  free  from  all  privity 
both  of  the  crime  committed,  and  of  the  escape  of  the 
criminal.  If  the  borsholder  could  not  find  such  a  num- 
ber to  answer  for  their  innocence,  the  decennary  was 
compelled  by  fine  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  king,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  offence.  By  this  institution  every 
man  was  obliged,  from  his  own  interest,  to  keep  ajwatch- 
ful  eye  over  tlie  conduct  of  his  neighbours ;  and  was  in  a 
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manner  surety  for  the  behaviour  of  those  who  were  placed 
imder  the  division  to  which  he  belonged;  whence  these 
decennaries  received  the  name  of  frank-pledges. 

**  Such  a  regular  distribution  of  the  people,  with  such 
«t  strict  confinement  in  their  habitations,  may  not  be  ne- 
cessary in  times,  when  men  are  more  enured  to  obedience 
and  justice  j  and  it  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  destruc- 
tive of  liberty  and  commerce  in  a  polished  state;  but  it 
was  well  calculated  to  reduce  that  fierce  and  licentious 
people  under  the  salutary  restraint  of  law  and  government. 
But  Alfred  took  care  to  temper  these  rigors  by  other 
institutions  favorable  to  the  freedom  of  the  citizens ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  popular  and  liberal  than  his  plan 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  The  borsholder  sum- 
moned together  his  whole  decennary  to  assist  him  in  de- 
ciding any  lesser  diflS^rence  which  occurred  among  the 
members  of  this  small  community.  In  afiairs  of  greater 
moment,  in  appeals  from  the  decennary,  or  in  controver- 
sies arising  between  members  of  different  decennaries,  the 
cause  was  brought  before  the  hundred,  which  consisted 
of  ten  decennaries,  or  a  hundred  families  of  freemen,  and 
which  was  regularly  assembled  once  in  four  weeks,  for 
the  deciding  of  causes.  Their  method  of  decision  de- 
serves to  be  noted,  as  being  the  origin  of  juries ;— an  in- 
stitution admirable  in  itself,  and  the  best  calculated  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, that  ever  was  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.  Twelve 
freeholders  were  chosen,  who,  having  sworn|  together 
with  the  hundreder,  .or  presiding  magistrate  of  that  divi- 
sion, to  administer  impartial  justice,  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  that  cause  which  was  submitted  to  their 
jurisdiction.  And,  beside  these  monthly  meetings  of  the 
hundred,  there  was  an  annual  meeting,  appointed  for  a 
more  general  inspection  of  the  police  of  the  district ;  for 
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the  inquiry  into  crimes,  the  correction  of  abuses  in  ma- 
jgistratcs,  and  the  obliging  of  every  person  to  shew  the 
decennary  in  which  he  was  registered.  The  people,  in 
iqaitation  of  their  ancestors,  the  ancient  Germans,  assem- 
bled there  in  arms  5  whence  a  hundred  waS  sometimes 
called  a  wapentake  j  and  its  court  served  both  for  the  sup- 
port of  military  discipline,  and  for  the  administration  of 
jcivU  justice. 

*<  The  next  superior  court  to  that  of  the  hundred  was 
the  county-court,  which  met  twice  a  year,  after  Michael- 
mas and  Easter,  and  consisted  of  tlie  freeholders  of  the 
county,  who  posessed  an  equal  vole  in  the  decision  of 
xauses.  The  bishop  presided  in  this  court,  together  with 
the  alderman  ;  and  the  proper  object  of  the  court  was  the  - 
receiving  of  appeals  from  the  hundreds  and  decennaries, 
and  the  deciding  of  such  controversies  as  arose  between 
men  of  different  hundreds.  Formerly,  the  alderman  pos- 
sessed both  the  civil  and  military  authority  ;  but  Alfred, 
sensible  that  this  conjunction  of  powers  rendered  the  nobi- 
lity dangerous  and  independent,  appointed  also  a  sheriff 
in  each  county,  who  enjoyed  a  co-ordinate  authority  wiA 
the  former  in  the  judicial  function.  His  office  also  im- 
powered  him  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  the 
county,  and  to  levy  the  fines  imposed*,  which  in  that 
age  formed  no  contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

<^  There  lay  an  appeal,  in  default  of  justice,  from  all 
these  courts  to  the  King  himself  in  Council ;  and  as  the 
people,  sensible  of  the  equity  ^nd  great  talents  of  Alfred, 
placed  their  chief  confidence  in  him,  he  was  soon  over- 
whelmed with  appeals  from  all  parts  of  England.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  the  dispatch  of  these  causes ;  but,  finding 
that  his  time  must  be  entirely  engrossed  by  this  branch 
pf  duty,  he  resolved  to  obviate  the  inconvenience,  by  cor* 
rccting  the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  the  inferior  magisr 
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tratf  S|  from  which  it  arose.  He  took  care  to  have  his 
nobility  instructed  in  letters  and  the  laws :  he  chose  the 
carls  and  sheriffs  from  among  the  men  most  celebrated 
for  probity  and  knowledge :  he  punished  severely  all  mal- 
versation in  office :  and  he  removed  all  the  earls  whom  he 
found  unequal  to  the  trust ;  allowing  only  some  of  the 
more  elderly  to  serve  by  a  deputy  till  their  death  should 
make  room  for  more  worthy  successors. 

"  The  better  to  guide  the  magistrates  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  AIfred  framed  a  body  of  laws  ;  whicK, 
though  now  lost,  served  long  as  the  basis  of  English  juris  • 
prudence,  and  is  generally  deemed  the  origin  of  what  is 
denominated  the  common  law.  He  appointed  regular 
meetings  of  the  States  of  England  twice  a  year  in  Lon- 
don J  a  city  which  he  himself  had  repaired  and 'beautified, 
and  which  he  thus  rendered  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
The  similarity  of  these  institutions  to  the  customs  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  to  the  practice  of  the  other  northern 
conquerors,  and  to  the  Saxon  laws  during  the  Heptarchy, 
prevents  us  from  regarding  Alfred  as  the  sole  author  of 
this  plan  of  government;  and  leads  us  rather  to  think, 
that,  like  a  wise  man,  he  contented  himself  with  reform* 
Ing,  extending,  and  executing  the  institutions  which  he 
found  previously  established.  But,  on  the  whole,  such 
success  attended  his  legislation,  that  every  thing  bore  sud- 
denly a  new  face  in  England  :  robberies  and  iniquities  of 
all  kinds  were  repressed  by  the  punishment  or  reformation 
of  the  criminals :  and  so  exact  was  the  gen6ral  police,  that 
Alfred,  it  is  said,  hung  up,  by  way  of  bravado,  golden 
bracelets  near  the  highways ;  and  no  man  dared  to  touch 
them.  Yet,  amidst  these  rigors  of  justice,  this  great 
Pjrince  preserved  the  most  sacred  regard  to  the  liberty  of 
his  people ;  and  it  is  a  memorable  sentiment  preserved  in 
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his  "Willj   THAT  IT  WAS  JUST  THE  EnGLKH  SHOULD  FOlb 
SV^R  REMAIN  AS  FRBE  AS  THEIR  OWN  THOUGHTS. 

*^  As  good  morals  and  knowledge  are  almost  insepa* 
table,  in  every  age,  though  not  in  every  individual,  the 
cajre  of  Alfred  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  among 
his  sqbj^ts  was  another  usefijl  branch  of  his  legislation^ 
and  tended  to  reclaini  the  English  from  their  former  dis- 
solute and  ferocious  manners :  but  the  King  was  guided 
in  this  pur^juit,  less  by  political  views,  than  by  his  natu- 
ral bent  and  propensity  towards  letters.  When  he  came 
to  the  throne,  he  found  the  nation  sunk  into  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  proceeding  from  the  continued 
disorders  in  the  government,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes :  the  monasteries!  were  destroyed  j  the  monks  but-> 
chered  or  dispersed  }  their  libraries  burned  j  and  thus  the 
only  seats  of  erudition,  m  those,  ages  were  totally  subvert- 
ed. Alfred  himself  complains,  that  on  his  accession 
he  knew  not  one  person  south  of  the  Thames^,  who  could 
so  much  as  interpret  the  Latin  service ;  and  very  few  in 
the  northern  parts,  who  had  even  reached  that  pitch 
of  erudition.  But  this  Prince  invited  over  the  most 
celebrated  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  *,  he  esta* 
blished  schools  every  where  for  the  instruction  of  his 
people;  h^  founded,  at  least  repaired,  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  endowed  it  w^ith  many  privileges,  revenuest 
and  imniunities ;  he  enjoined  by  law  all  freeholders,  pos«» 
sessed  of  two  bides  of  land  or  more^,  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  for  their  instruction ;  he  gave  preferment 
both  in  chjurch  and  stat^  to  such  only  as  had  made  some 
proficiency  in  knowledge ;  and  by  all  these  expedients  he 
had  the  satisfaction,  before  his  death,  to  see  a  great 

♦  A  hide  of  land  is  supposed  to  have  commonly  contained  above  io« 
•ores. 
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change  In  the  face  of  affairs ;  and  in  a  work  of  his^  whlcli 
18  still  extant)  he  congratulates  himself  on  the  progress 
which  learning)  under  his  patronagCj  had  already  made 
id  England. 

**  But  the  most  effectual  expedient,  employed  by  Ai> 
VRBD)  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  was  his  o\v^ 
example,  and  the:  constant  assiduity  with  which,  notwith* 
landing  the  multiplicity  and  urgency  of  his  affairs,  he 
employed  himself  in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge.  He  usu- 
ally divided  his  t!me  into  three  equal  portions :  one  was 
employed  in  sleep,  and  the  refection  of  his  body  by  diet 
and  exercise ;  another  in  the  dispatch  of  business  j  a  third 
in  study  and  devotion ;  and  that  he  might  more  exa£ily 
measure  the  hours,  he  made  use  of  burning  tapers  of 
equal  length,  which  he  fixed  in  lanthorns, — an  expedient 
suited  to  that  rude  age,  when  the  geometry  of  diallings 
and  the  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches^  were  totally 
unknown.  And  by  such  a  regular  distribution  of  his  time, 
thoujgh  he  often  labored  under  great  bodily  infirmities, 
this  martial  hero,  who  fought  In  person  fifty-six  battle^ 
by  sea  and  land,  was 'able,  during  a  hfe  of  no  extraor- 
dinary length,  to  acquire  more  knowlcge,  and  even  t© 
compose  more  books,  than  most  studious  men^  though 
blest  with  the  greatest  leisure  and  application,  have.  In 
more  fortunate  ^es,  made  the  object  of  their  uninter« 
rupted  industry* 

.^'  Sensible  that  the  people  at  all  times,  especially  when 
their  understandings  are  obstructed  by  ignorance  and  bad 
ed^c^tion,  are  not  much  susceptible  of  speculative  instruc- 
tion, Alfred  endeavoured  to  convey  his  morality  by  apo- 
logues, parables,  stories,  apophthegms,  couched  in  poetry; 
and,  besides  propagating  among  his  subjects  former  com- 
positions of  that  kind,  which  he  found  in  the  Saxon  tongue, 
he  exercised  his  genius  in  inventipg  works  of  a  like  na^ 
3  ^"^^ 
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ture,  as  well  as  in  translating  from  tlic  Greek  the  elegant 
Fables  of  JEsop,  He  aho  gave  Saxon^  translations  of 
Orosius's  and  Bede's  Histories  •,  and  of  Boethius  con- 
cerning the  Consolation  of  Philosophy.  And  he  found 
h  nowise  derogatory  from  his  other  great  characters  of  so- 
Tereign,  legislator,  and  politician,  thus  to  lead  the  way 
to  his  people  in  the  pursuits  of  literature. 

**  Meanwhile,  this  Prince  was  not  negligent  in  encou- 
raging the  vulgar  and  mechanical  arts,  which  have  a  more 
8-nsible,  tliough  not  a  closer,  connection  with  the  interests 
of  society.      He  invited,  from   all  quarters,  industrious 
foreigners  to  re-people  his  country,  which  had  been  de- 
solated by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.     He  introduced  ^nd 
encouraged  manufactures  of  all  kinds ;  and  no  inventor 
or  improver  of  any  ingenious  art  did  he  suffer  to  go  unre- 
warded.   He  prompted  men  of  activity  to  betake  them- 
selves to  navigation,  to  push  commerce  into  the  most 
lemotc  countries,  and  to  acquire  riches  by  propagating 
industry  among  their  fellow-citizens.     He  set  apart  a 
seventh  portion  of  his  own  revenue  for  maintaining  a 
number  of  workmeri,  whom  he  ct)nstantly  employed  in 
rebuilding  the  ruined  cities,  castles,  palaces,  and  monas- 
teries.    Even  the  elegancies  of  life  were  brought  to  him 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indies  5  and  his  subjects^, 
by  seeing  those  productions  of  the  peaceful  arts,  were, 
taught  to  respect  the  virtues  of  justice  and  industry,  from 
which  alone  they  could  arise.     Both  living  and  dead,  Al- 
fred was  regarded  by  foreigners,  no  less  than  by  his  own 
subjects,  as  the  greatest  prince-after  Charlemagne,  thit 
had  appeared  in  Europe  during  several  ages,  and  as  one 
of  the  wisest  and  best  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  any 
nation.'* 
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CHARACTER  OF  KING  JOHN: 
BY  THE  SAME  HISTORIAN. 

•«  The  eharacter  of  this  Prince  is  nothing  but  a  compli- 
cation of  vices,  equally  mean  and  odius ;  ruinous  to  him- 
adfj  and  destructive  to  his  people.  Cowardice,  inactivity^ 
folly,  levity,  and  licentiousness,  ingratitude,  treachery, 
tyranny,  and  cruelty  j  all  these  qualities  appear  too  evi- 
dently in  the  several  instances  of  his  life  to  give  us  room 
to  suspect,  that  the  disagreeable  picture  has  been  any  wise 
overcharged  by  the  prejudices  of  the  ancient  historians. 
It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  his  conduct  to  his  father,  his 
brother,  his  nephew,  or  his  subjects  was  most  culpable ;  or 
whether  his  crimes  in  those  respects  were  not  even  ex- 
ceeded by  the  baseness,  which  appeared  in  his  transac- 
tions with  the  king  of  France,  the  pope,  and  the  barons. 
His  dominions,  when  they  devolved  to  him  by  the  death 
of  his  brother,  were  more  extensive  than  have  ever,  since 
his  time,  been  ruled  by  any  English  monarch.  But  he 
first  lost  by  his  misconduct  the  flourishing  provinces  in 
France,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family ;  he  subjected 
his  kingdom  to  a  shameful  vassalage  under- die  see  of 
]R.ome :  he  saw  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  diminished 
by  law,  and  still  more  reduced  by  faction :  and  iie  died 
at  last,  when  in  danger  of  being  totally  expelled  by  a  fo- 
reign power,  and  ef  either  ending  his  life  miserably  in 
prison,  or  seeking  shelter  as  a  fugitive  from  the  pursuit 
pf  bi^  enemies." 
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SPECIMENS  OP  PARLIAMENTARY  ELOQUENCE* 

nmtoi>ucTK>N. 

It  may  seem  umiecessarj  to  enlarge  on  the  advantages 
Which  young  students  th  oratory  must  derive  from  selec- 
llons  of  the  most  admired  speeches  in  parliament*  The 
annals  of  the  world  do  not  afford  more  brilliant  proofs  o£ 
the  powers  of  human  genius^  and  of  the  extent  of  the 
human  understanding!  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  debates 
of  the  British  senate.  While  flashes  of  wit,  and  bursts, 
of  eloquence  warm,  elevate,  and  transport  the  soulj— 
while  we  dwell  with  satisfied  conviction  on  the  ingenuity 
and  evidence  of  irresistible  reasoning ; — ^we  feel  our  minds 
expanded  and  enlightened  by  a  display  of  learning,  of 
knowledge,  and  wisdom,  which  render  us  independent  o£ 
the  boasted  treasures  of  antiquity.  ' 

As  a  fund  of  valuable  information,  those  debates  em* 
brace  every  subject  of  importance  to  civilized  society,-— 
the  means  of  internal  happiness  and  external  security,—* 
the  navy, — ^the  army, — ^foreign  and  domestic  trade, — ^the 
various  resources  of  the  state, — distant  settlements, — trea«- 
ties,— subsidies,— constitutional  questions, — religion,— 
morals, — ^s^nd  all  the  other  cares  and  concern^  of  good  go- 
vernment. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  parliamentary  debates  afford 
so  complete  a  system  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
policp,  as  well  as  a  clear  view  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  men  ascend  to  power 
or  sink  into  insignificance,  do  they  not  also  furnish  inge- 
nious youth  with  the  finest  models  of  eloquence,  and  a  . 
fixed  standard  of  the  purity  of  the  English  language  ? 
Are  so  many  months  and  years  in  the  early  part  of  life  to 
be  spent  in  studying  the  ai-tijicial  harangues  of  Thuct* 
DiDEs  and  Zenophon,  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Salust, 
while  the  genuine  speeches  of  British  Senators,  unri- 
valled in  the  sphere  of  oratory,  are  disregarded  ?  Were 
the  present  work  to  be  attended  with  no  other  good  effect 
th-nn  that  of  contributing  to  reform  so  gross  an  error  in 
the  fashionable  systems  of  public  and  private  education. 
We  should  think'our  humble  labours  very  amply  reward- 
ed. How  delightful  would  it  be  to  fan  the  flame  of 
rising  genius,  by  putting  the  master  pieces  of  EnglisH 
composition  into  the  hands  of  our  young  countrymen, 
**  To  whom  the  Wits  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  known, 
"  And  ev'ry  Speaker's  merits— but  their  own  !" 

In  our  Universities,  distinct  schools  are  very  properly 
appointed  for  teaching  the  several  arts  and  Sciences,  one 
for  Grammar,  another  for  Rhetoric,  a  third  for  Logic, 
and  so  on.  But  in  our  great  parliamentary  school,  all 
those  are  admirably  united  5  and  youth  may  here  be  in- 
structed without  the  least  confusion,  in  every  thing  that 
can  benefit  or  adorn  human  nature.  As  to  Grammar 
and  Rhetoric,  where  can  they  be  better  studied  than  in  the 
most  impressive  examples  of  propriety,  elegance,  copious- 
ness, and  energy ;  and  with  regard  to  the  art  of  reason- 
ing, the  very  forms  observed  in  carrying  a  bill  through  both 
houses  give  rise  to  more  striking  illustrations  of  practical 
Logic  than  any  writer  on  the  subject  was  ever  capable 
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even  of  conceiving.  Every  bill  must  be  read,  and  is  of 
course  liable  to  be  debated,  at  least  three  different  times 
in  each  house,  to  prevent  the  legislative  body  from  being 
taken  by  surprise,  and  to  give  time  for  viewing  the  ques- 
tion in  every  possible  light.  As  the  same  arguments  either 
for  or  against  the  bill  are  never  repeated,  ^e  see  in  its 
progress  the  powers  of  ingenuity  put  to  the  fullest  stretch, 
and  the  resources  of  fertile  invention  exhausted,  to  rise 
one  above  the  other,  like  a  majestic  pile,  whose  tower- 
ing summit  seems  to  pierce  the  skies. 

In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  our  materials,  some 
pains  have  been  taken  to  bring  under  the  same  general 
heads  of  national  importance  the  various  and  even  the 
contradictory  opinions  of  the  ablest  orators  and  statesmen, 
as  the  light  of  truth  is  frequently  struck  out  by  the  clash 
or  collision  of  such  opposite  sentiments.  Even  where 
politicians,  under  the  influence  of  passions,  of  prejudices, 
or  mistake,  have  evidently  differed  in  their  anticipations  of 
what  would  follow,  it  is  easy  now  to  see  whether  Time 
has  put  his  seal  or  not  to  the  accuracy  of  their  prog- 
nostics. 

Ih  order  to  bring  within  the  space  of  one  volume  as 
great  a  number  of  those  oratorical  beauties  as  possible, 
our  constant  endeavour  has  been  to  compress,  but  not  to 
mutilate  •, — to  preserve  the  spirit,  while  we  retrench  the 
dead  letter ; — and,  by  a  just  discrimination  of  style,  to 
hit  off  the  characteristical  excellencies  of  the  different 
speakers.  We  even  hope,  in  some  happy  moments,  to 
transport  the  reader  into  the  scene  of  debate ; — to  make 
him  see  the  lightning  and ,  hear  the  thunder  of  British 
•eloquence ; — to  direct  his  eye  to  the  brightest  orbs  in  the 
political  heavens,  and  to  charm  his  ear  with  the  music  of 
our  parliament9ry  spheres. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

JL  HE  purity  and  equality  of  the  national  rcjprcsentation 
ire  objects  of  such  primary  importance,  that  it  is  tK> 
wonder  they  should  at  all  times  have  Engaged  the  attention. 
and  excercised  the  talents  of  out  greatest  statesmen  and 
patriots.  Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  best  pur- 
poses of  reform  might  be  promoted  by  extending  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  others  by  abridging  the  duration 
«f  parliamets.  The  latter  expedient  ajppears  to  have  been 
•  very  popular  one  ever  since  the  Revolution,  Inthe  ses^ 
sion  of  i6^2y  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  frequent  calling  and 
meeting  of  parliaments  ;  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  a 
session  of  parliament  should  be  held  every  year,  and  a 
new  parliament  surnmoned  every  third  year;  whence 
the  bill  was  called  the  Triennial  Bill.  It  passed  the  Lords 
by  a  great  majority,  and  was  well  received  by  the  conv- 
mons,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Courtiers^. 
But  Bang  William  regarding  it  as  a  dangerous  novelty, 
and  a  serious  invasion  of  his  prerogative,  refused  his  assent. 
In  four  years  after,  he  was  better  advised  ;  and,  on  the 
2 2d  of  December  1694,  a  similar  bill  received  the  royal 
sanction,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  who  Regarded  it 
as  the  most  satisfactory  security  which  had  ever  been 
obtained  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  rights  and  libera 
ties. 

In  the  year  17 16,  the  ministry  being  apprehensive  of 
the  danger  or  inconvenience  oif  a  general  election  for  some 
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time  after  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion,  the  parliament 
then  sitting  assumed  a  power  of  prolonging  not  only  the 
duration  of  future  parliaments,  but  even  its  own  j  and 
having  been  elected  by  the  nation  for  three  years,  they 
elected  themselves  for  four  years  more.  This  extraor- 
dinary measure  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Septennial 
Act,  which  originated  in  the  Lords,  and  was  strenuously 
opposed  there,  but  encountered  a  still  more  vehement  and 
formidable  opposition  in  the  Commons,  where  the  debate 
was  closed  by  Sir  Robert  Raymond,  (afterwards  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Raymond)  with  the  following  reply  to  the 
most  ingenious  advocates  for  such  a  stretch  of  parliament- 
ary authority : 

"  The  arguments  for  the  bill  are,  i.  The  expences  at- 
tending frequent  elections  :  a.  The  divisions  and  ani- 
mosities excited  by  them :  3 .  The  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived by  our  enemies  from  these  domestic  feuds  :  4.  The 
encouragement  which  this  bill  holds  out  to  our  allies  to 
form  with  us  more  strict  and  permanent  connections. 

*^  As  to  the  expences  of  election,  they  have,  Lacknow- 
ledge,  of  late  years,  most  alarmingly  increased,  and  have 
become  very  grievous  and  burdensome.  They  have  in- 
creased, however,  not  from  the  contests  of  neighbouring 
gentlemen  with  each  other,  but  from  the  intrusion  of 
strangers,  who  having  no  natural  interest  to  support 
them,  and  coming  no  one  could  tell  whence,  had  recourse 
to  the  scandalous  arts  of  bribery  and  corruption,  which 
imposed  a  necessity  upon  gentlemen  to  enlarge  their  ex- 
pences, in  order  to  preserve  their  ancient  and  established 
interests  in  their  respective  counties ;  and  the  impunity, 
which  the  practice  of  bribery  and  corruption  has  too  often 
met  with  in  thi$  house,  I  am  compelled  to  add,  has  great- 
ly  enhanced   the   evil.      But  will   any  one  assert,  that 
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septennial  parliaments  are  competent  to  remedy  this  evil  ? 
Will  they  not  rather  increase  it  ?  For  those  that  will  give 
money  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament  for  three  years,  will 
give  proportio^iably  more  for  seven.  No — not  septennial 
but  annual  parliaments  are  the  true  constitutional  remedy 
for  this. grievance  :  this  was  our  ancient  constitution  ;  and 
every  departure  from  it  has  been  attended  with  inconve- 
nience and  injury. 

<<  With  respect  to  the  animosities  and  divisions  attend- 
ing frequent  elections,  they  are  chiefly  of  a  private  nature, 
and  little  affect  the  public :  such  as  they  are,  however, 
this  bill  is  more  calculated  to  inflame  than  to  extinguish 
them.  But  our  most  alarming  and  pernicious  animosities 
proceed  certainly  from  a  very  different  source — from  the 
resentment  and  ambition  of  some,  from  the  folly  and  pre- 
judice of  others. 

"  That  our  enemies  will  take  advantage  of  our  di- 
visions, whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but,  since  the  Triennial  Act  passed,  ten  successive 
parliaments  have  sat,  two  long  and  bloody  wars  have  been 
waged,  our  factions  ran  high,  and  our  enemies  were 
vigilant ;  yet  no  such  inconveniences  were  felt  as  are  now 
apprehended  or  alleged :  nor  were  any  attempts  made 
by  them,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  to  our  prejudice,  during 
the  temporary  ferments  of  those  elections. 

"  The  last  argument  is  deduced  from  the  encourage- 
ment this  will  give  to  your  allies  to  enter  into  treaties 
with  you.  Sorry  should  I  be  to  suppose  we  had  any  allies 
who  refused  to  treat  with  us  because  we  refused  to  relin- 
quish our  constitution.  Were  such  a  requisition  to  be 
made  to  them  on  our  part,  would  it  not  be  rejected  on 
theirs  with  contempt  and  indignation  ?  But  the  measure 
now  proposed  is  calculated  not  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
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the  executive  power,   but   to  lessen  its  influence  with 
foreign  nations.     Is  it  not  to  procbim  to  the  world,  that 
the  King  dare  not  call  a  new  parliament  ?— that  he  dare 
not  trust  the  people  in  a  new  choioe  ?     And  is  this  not  ai 
supposition  dishonorable  alike  to  the   Monarch  and   to 
the  Parliament  now  existing  ?     It  presumes  that  another 
House   of  Commons   would    act    differently   from   the 
present;  which  implies  that  this  House  does  not  truly 
represent  the  people.     Frequent  parliaments  are  coeval 
with  the  constitution.      In   the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  it 
was  enacted  that  parliaments  should  be  holden  every  year 
once,  and  oftener  if  need  be.     This  must  be  understood 
of  new  parliaments  ;  for  prorogations  and  long  •adjourn- 
ments were  not  then  known.     Every  long  interruption  of 
parliaments  has  been  attended  with  mischief  and  inconve- 
nience to  the  public :  and  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
at  the  Revolution  it  is  asserted,  as  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  subject,  that  parliaments  should  be  held  frequently ; 
and  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  which  we  iire  now  called 
upon  to  repeal,  declares,  <  that,  by  the  ancient  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm,  frequent  parliaments  ought  to  be 
held,  and  that  frequent  new  parliaments  tend  very  much 
to  the  happy  union  and  the  good  agreement  of  the  King* 
and  his  people.'  Before  this  repeal  takes  place,  I  hope  it 
will  be  shewn  in  what  consists  the  error  of  those  assertions. 
Would  the  King  establish  his  throne  in  the   hearts  of 
his   people,  this  is  the  most   sure   and   effectual   way  5 
for  such  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  generate  con- 
fidence ;    and    confidence   is    a  great   advance   towards 
agreement   and  affection.     Will  not  the  people  say  with 
reason,  if  this  bill  should  pass,  that,  when  the  original 
term   of  delegation  is  elapsed,  you  are  no  longer  their 
representations  ?  In  my  opinion,  with  great  submission  I 
speak  it.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  can  no  more  con- 
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tinue  a  parliament  beyond  its  natural  duration^  than  they 
can  make  a  parliament.  The  wisest  governments,  it  is 
well  known,  have  ever  been  the  most  cautious  in  continu- 
ing those  persons  in  authority  to  whom  they  have  intrusted 
the  supreme  power.  A  standing  parliament  and  a  stand- 
ing army  are  convertible,  and  fit  instruments  to  support 
each  other's  powers. 

**  For  these  reasons,  and  because  no  state  necessity 
can  be  alleged  or  pretended  for  the  passing  of  such  an 
act,  at  a  time  when  the  present  parliament  may  be  con- 
vened for  two  succeeding  sessions,  I  shall  give  my  vote 
against  the  commitment  of  the  bill.** 

The  (Question  of  commitment,  however,  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  284  against  162 
voices. 

The  first  vigorous  attempt  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  was  made  in  1734,  when  the  debate  on  the 
subject  was  thus  opened  by  Mr.  William  Bromley,  the9 
member  for  Warwick : 

Mr.  Speaker, 
"  The  call  of  the  House  being  adjourned  to  a  very 
remote  day,  upon  a  general  opinion,  which  I  hope  is  well 
founded,  that  no  vote  of  credit  will  be  proposed,  I  believe 
we  can  scarcely  expect  a  fuller  House  than  this  day  pro- 
duces. There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  better  opportunity 
for  making  a  motion,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  of  such  a 
national  concernment,  that  I  have  long  wished  it  to  be 
undertaken  by  some  person  better  able  to  support  it  than 
myself :  but  I  have  this  satisfaction,  that  what  I  am  going 
to  offer  will  so  far  speak  for  itself,  as  may  supply  any 
defects  in  my  manner  of  laying  it  before  you ;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  the  concurrence  of  this  House ;  when  it  comes  to  be 
maturely  considered. 
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**  I  believe  we  are  none  of  us  unapprised  of  the  dislike 
the  people  in  general  have  always  had  to  long  parliaments  t 
a  dislike  justly  founded  on  reason  and  experience  ;  long 
parliaments  in  former  reigns  having  proved  the  unhappy 
cause  of  great  calamities  to  this  nation,  and  having  been  9 
at  all  times,  declared  an  innovation  upon  our  constitution. 
I  am  convinced  there  is  no  one  that  hears  me,  who  does 
not  believe  the  people  thought  themselves  highly  aggrieved 
by  the  Septennial  Bill ;  that  they  even  looked  upon  it  as  a 
dangerous  infringement  of  their  liberties,  notwithstanding 
the  cause  alleged  in  the  preamble  to  the  act,  which 
seemed  at  that  time  to  carry  some  weight  with  it. 

^^  That  cause  being  happily  removed,  they  desire  to 
revert,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  their  ancient  constitution ; 
and  surely  there  can  never  be  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  effectuate  it  than  at  this  juncture,  when  his  Ma- 
jesty, to  the  great  joy  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  declare  his  satisfaction,  that  the  people  are  soon 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  chusing  a  new  representative. 
The  present  parliament  draws  near  its  dissolution.  What 
can  it  do  more  for  its  own  honor ;  how  can  it  crown 
its  many  meritorious  acts  better,  than  by  redressing  a 
grievance,  which  a  succeeding  parliament  may  possibly 
have  its  reasons  for  not  entering  into  ? 
.  *«  Frequent  parliaments  were  early  declared  a  funda- 
mental part  of  our  constitution.  In  the  fourth  of  Ed- 
ward III.  an  act  passed  for  holding  them  once  a  year, 
or  oftener,  if  there  should  be  occasion :  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  the  same  reign  that  statute  was  confirmed.  In 
that  parliament  Magna  Charta  and  Charta  de  Forejta  were 
confirmed,  and  several  new  privileges  granted  to  the  sub- 
ject. Then  comes  the  clause  relating  to  parliaments, 
which  sufficiently  shews  the  intention  and  original  institu- 
tion of  them  was  for  the  redress  of  grievances  :— for  the 
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bill  enacts,  That  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  articles 
and  statutes,  that  is,  the  privileges  before  menfioned,  and 
for  redress  of  divers  mischiefs  and  grievances  which  daily 
happen,  a  new  parliament  shall  be  held  once  every  year, 
as  at  another  time  was  ordained.  The  sixteenth  of 
Charles  II.  recites,  that,  by  the  ancient  laws  and 
statutes,  parliaments  used  to  be  held  very  often,  and 
therefore  enacts,  that  the  sitting  and  holding  of  parlia- 
ments, shall  not  be  intermitted  or  discontinued  for  more 
than  three  years. 

"  In  the  early  days,  when  this  prudent  care  was  taken 
for  frequent  meetings  of  parliaments,  the  Crown  was 
possessed  of  revenues,  which  made  applications  to  the 
people  for  money  (unless  upon  extraordinary  emergencies) 
unnecessary.  It  therefore  clearly  appears,  that  redress 
of  grievances,  making  salutary  laws  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  and  preserving  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by 
supporting  a  due  balance  between  the  power  of  the  crown 
and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  were  the  main  ends  of  calling 
parliaments.  The  power  of  calling,  then,  being  the  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  the  crown,  it  became  necessary, 
for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  to  oblige  the  crown  to  call 
them  frequently.  I  must  confess,  a  caution  of  this  kind 
is  no  longer  necessary,  nor  can  it. ever  be,  so  long  as  wc 
preserve  to  ourselves  the  power  of  granting  money  :  the 
crown  revenues  being  sunk,  or  wantonly  granted  away, 
jthe  annual  call  Jor  a  supply  must  necessarily  produce  an 
annual  meeting  of  parliament.  But  give  me  leave  to 
observe,  the  grievance  now  complained  of  is  of  a  very 
different  nature.  It  is  not  founded  on  discontinuance  of 
parliaments,  but  on  a  too  long  and  dangerous  continuance 
pf  one  and  the  same  parliament :  a  practice  unheard  of  in 
former  times,  when  prorogations  were  not  known  5  for, 
^'•Jien  a  parliament  was  anriiaally  called  together  for  the 
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tedress  o^  grievances,  as  soon  as  the  business  of  the 
session  was  over,  it  was  dissolved,  an^  a  new  one  called 
the  next  year  for  the  same  purpose  *,  by  which  means  the 
country  had  a  proper  check  upon  their  representatives, 
and  those  who  had  appeared  to  be  too  much  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  crown, — those  who  were  too  much 
attached  to  the  minister,  had  less  opportunity  of  injuring 
their  country ;  the  people  had  it  more  frequently  in 
^heir  power  to  shew  a  proper  resentment,  and  remedy 
the  evil,  by  sending  others  the  next  year  in  -their 
places.  * 

This  matter  seems  fully  explained  by  the  sixteenth  of 
Charles  II.  which  does  not  only  prevent  discontinuance 
of  parliaments,  but  wisely  provides  against  the  too 
^ong  continuance  of  one  and  the  same  parliament,  by 
enacting  it  into  a  law,  that  a  new  parliament  shall  be 
called  once  in  three  years,  or  oftener,  if  there  be  occasion. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  second  session  of  William  and 
Mary,  among  many  other  privileges  which  we  now  enjoys 
enacts,  that  for  redress  of  grievances,  amending,  strength- 
ening, and  preserving  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently held  'f  and  the  sixth  of  the  same  reign  explains  the 
true  meaning  of  the  clause,  when  it  declares,  that  fre- 
quent and  new  parliaments  tend  very  much  to  the  happy 
union  and  good  agreement  between  the  King  and  the 
people  :  it  confirms  the  i6  Car.  II.  that  parliaments  shalj 
be  held  once  in  three  years,  at  least,  and  adds  that  no 
parliament  shall  continue  more  than  three  years ,  at 
farthest.  Between  that  and  the  first  of  the  late  King 
several  parliaments  were  held,  and  none  continued  longer 
than  three  years  :  some  held  for  one  session ;  which  seems 
to  be  the  original  constitution,  and  best  calculated  for  the 
good  of  the  nation.  That  year,  the  Septennial  Bill  passed 
the  repeal  of  which  I  am  going  to  move  j  but  believe  it 
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more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  .the  House,  that  the  act 
Itself  should  be  first  read."  {^Herethe  Clerk  read  the  act,'] 
.  *«  The  preamble  to  the  bill,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
it,  will,  I  think,  admit  a  very  easy  answer.  As  to  the 
first  point,  that  triennial  parliaments  have  proved  more 
grievous,  burdensome,  and  expensive,  than  they  were 
ever  known  before  that  law  passed,  I  readily  agree ;  but 
let  us  consider  the  cause  :  the  lengthening  the  term  occa- 
sioned the  expence.  I  fear  I  might  add,  the  multiplicity 
of  piaces  enjoyed  by  the  members  6i  this  House  may  be 
too  justly  alleged  another  cause.  But  I  Vould  willingly 
confine  myself  to  tlie  particular  point,  how  far  the  term 
or  duration  of  parliaments  might  increase  or  lessen  the 
expence, — might  add  or  diminish  the  grievance  com* 
plained  of  ?  And  I  will  consider  it  only  in  this  light,  by 
submitting  it  to  every  gentleman  who  hears  me,  whether? 
he  would  not  give  more  for  an  annuity  of  three  years  than 
for  a  grant  determinable  at  the  end  of  one ;  and  by  the 
same  parity  of  reasoning,  whether  septennial  parliaments 
must  not  prove  more  grievous,  burdensome,  and  expen- 
sive than  triennial,  at  least  in  such  a  degree  as  an  annuity 
for  seven  years  deserves  a  better  consideration  than  one 
for  three  ? 

"  But,  supposing  I  should  be  out  in  this  point,  which  I 
can  never  give  up  without  due  conviction,  this  argument 
in  the  preamble  is,  I  hope,  entirely  at  an  end.  The  act 
against  bribery  and  corruption,  which  must  ever  redound 
to  the  honor  of  this  parliament,  will  necessarily  remedy 
this  evil :  that  glorious  act  will  prevent  corruption  in  the 
electors :  nothing  but  frequent  new  parliaments  can  remedy 
it  in  the  elected. 

"  The  other  reason  upon  which  that  act  was  founded,  . 
namely,  a  suspicion  that  designs  were  carrying  on  to  re- 
new the  rebellion,  and  an  invasion  from  abroad,  was,  in 
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my  humble  opinion^  the  only  justifiable  pretence  for  en- 
acting it  into  a  law,  and  might  possibly  have  induced  some 
gentlemen  of  very  great  honor  and  integrity  to  give  their 
votes  for  the  bill,  at  that  juncture,  whose  assistance,  I 
flatter  myself,  I  shall  now  have  in  repealing  it ;  for  those, 
who  voted  for  it  from  that  view  could  never  intend  it 
should  be  made  perpetual,  or  that  it  should  continue  longer 
than  that  misfortune  subsisted. 

"  I  must  beg  pardon  of  you.  Sir,  and  of  the  House,  for 
the  trouble  I  have  given  you.  The  nature  of  the  motion 
I  am  going  to  make  has  unavoidably  drawn  me  into  a 
length  as  disagreeable  to  myself,  as  it  must  have  been  to 
those  that  hear  me.  Numberless  arguments  will  occur 
to  every  gentleman  in  favour  of  it»  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude with  this  motion,  viz. 

**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing 
the  Septennial  Act,  and  for  the  more  frequent  meeting 
and  calling  of  parliaments. 

"  lu  this.  Sir,  I  hope  I  shall  be  justified,  as  it  cannot 
proceed  from  any  indirect  or  private  views,  but  from  a 
real  conviction  that  the  happiness  and  ^fety  of  this  nation 
depend  upon  it ;  in  which  I  am  supported  by  the  common 
voice  of  the  people,  and  have  it  particularly  recommended 
to  me  by  a  great  majority  of  those  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  parliament,  as  well  as  from  my  neighbours  of 
the  city  *of  Coventry,  for  whose  recommendation  I  shall 
always  have  a  due  regard,  though  I  have  not  the  honor  to 
represent  them." 

The   motion  was  thus   seconded  by   Sir  John  St. 

AUBYN  : 

"  Mr.  Speaker, 
"  The  honorable  gentleman,  who  made  you  this  mo- 
tion, has  supported  the  necessity  of  it  by  so  many  strong 
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and  forcible  arguments,  that  there  Is  hardly  any  thing  new 
to  be  offered.  I  am  very  sensible  therefore  of  the  disad- 
vantage I  must  He  under,  in  attempting  to  speak  after  him; 
and  I  should  content  myself  with  barely  seconding  him, 
if  the  subject  matter  of  this  debate  was  not  of  such  great 
importance,  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  return  to  my 
Electors,  without  endeavouring,  in  the  best  manner  I  am 
able,  to  declare  publicly  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
give  my  most  ready  assent  to  the  question. 

«*  'Tis  evident  from  what  has  been  5aid,  that  the  people 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  frequent  new  parlia- 
ments by  ancient  usage  ^  and  that  this  usage  has  been  con- 
firmed by  several  laws,  which  have  been  progressively 
made  by  our  ancestors,  as  often  as  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  this  essential  privilege. 

"  Parliaments  were  generally  annual,  but  never  continued 
longer  than  three  years,  till  the  remarkable  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  He  was  a  prince  of  unruly  appetites,  and  of  an 
arbitrary  will :  he  was  impatient  of  every  restraint :  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  fell  equally  a  sacrifice,  as  they  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  avarice,  or  disappointed  his  ambition  :  he 
therefore  introduced  long  parKaments,  because  he  very 
well  knew  that  they  would  become  the  proper  instruments 
of  both ;  and  what  a  slavish  obedience  they  paid  to  all  hi$ 
measures  is  sufficiently  known. 

«  If  we  come  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  we 
must  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  prince  of  a  contrary  tem- 
per :  he  had  certainly  an  innate  love  for  religion  and  virtue* 
But  here  lay  the  misfortune — he  was  led  away  from  his 
natural  disposition  by  sycophants  and  flatterers  :  they  ad- 
vised him  to  neglect  the  calling  of  frequent  parliaments ; 
and  therefore,  by  not  taking  the  constant  sense  of  his 
people  in  what  he  did,  he  was  worked  up  into  so  high  a 
notion  of  prerogative,  that  the  Commons  (in  order  to  re- 
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Strain  it)  obtained  that  independent  fatal  power,  which  at 
last  unhappily  brought  him  to  his  most  tragical  end,  and 
at  the  same  time  subverted  the  whole  constitution.  And 
I  hope  wc  shall  learn  this  lesson  from  it,  never  to  com- 
pliment the  crown  with  any  new  or  extravagant  powers, 
nor  to  deny  the  people  those  rights,  which  by  ancient 
usage  they  are  entitled  to ;  but  to  preserve  that  just  and 
equal  balance,  from  which  they  will  both  derive  mutual 
security,  and  which,  if  duly  observed,  will  render  our  con- 
stitution the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

"  King  Charles  II.  naturally  took  a  surfeit  of  parlia- 
ments in  his  father's  tinxe,  and  was  therefore  extremely 
desirous  to  lay  them  aside.  But  this  was  a  scheme  im- 
practicable. However,  in  effect  he  did  so ;  for  he  obtained 
a  parliament,  which,  by  its  long  duration,  like  an  army  of 
veterans,  became  so  exactly  disciplined  to  his  own  mea- 
sures, that  they  knew  no  other  command  but  from  that 
person  who  gave  them  their  pay. 

^S  This  was  a  safe  and  most  ingenious  way  of  enslaving 
a  nation.  It  was  very  well  known  that  arbitrary  power, 
if  it  was  open  and  avowed,  would  never  prevail  here. 
The  people  were  therefore  amused  with  the  specious 
forms  of  their  ancient  cbnstitution  :  it  existed,  indeed,  in 
their  fancy ;  but,  like  a  mere  phantom,  had  no  substance 
nor  reality  in  it ;  for  the  power,  the  authority,  and  the 
dignity  of  parliaments  were  wholly  lost.  This  was  that 
remarkable  parliament  which  so  justly  obtained  the  oppro- 
brious name  of  the  Pension  Parliament  j  and  was  the 
model,  from  which,  I  believe,  some  later  parliaments  have 
been  actually  copied. 

**  At  the  Time  of  the  Revolution,  the  people  made  a 
fresh  claim  of  their  ancient  privileges ;  and  as  they  had  so 
lately  experienced  the  misfortune  of  long  and  servile  Par- 
liaments, it  was  then  declared  that  they  should  be  held 
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frequently.     But  it  seems  their  full  meaning  was  not 
understood  by  this  declaration :  and  therefore,  as  in  every 
new   settlement  the  intention  of  all   parties  should   be 
specifically  manifested,  the  Parliament  never  ceased  strug- 
gling with  the  crown,    till   the  triennial  law  was  ob- 
tained :  the  preamble  of  it  is  extremely  ^uU  and  strong ; 
and  in  the  body  of  the  bill  you  will  find  the  word  declared 
before  enacted;  by  which  I  apprehend,  that  though  this  law 
did  not  immediately  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  certainly  intended  as  declaratory  of  their  first 
meaning:    and  therefore  stands  a  part  of  that  original 
Contract,  under  which  the  constitution  was  then  settled. 
His  Majesty's  title  to  the  Crown  is  primarily  derived  from 
that  contract ;  and  if,  upon  a  review,  there  shall  appear 
to  be  any  deviations  from  it,  we  ought  to  treat  them  as  so 
many  injuries  done  to  that  title. — And  I  dare  say,  that" 
this  House,  which  has  gone  through  so  long  a  series  of 
services  to  his  Majesty,  will  at  last  be  willing  to  revert  to 
those  original  stated  measures  of  government,  to  renew, 
and  strengthen  that  title.     But,  Sir,  I  think  the  manner 
in  which  the  septennial  law  was  first  introduced,  is  a  very 
strong  reason  why  it  should  be  repealed.     People  in  their 
fears  have  very  often  recourse  fo  desperate  expedients, 
which,  if  not  cancelled  in  season,  will  themselves  prove 
fatal  to  that  constitution,  which  they  were  meant  to  se- 
cure.    Such  is  the  nature  of  the  septennial  law ;  it  was 
intended  only  as  a  preservative  against  a  temporary  incon- 
venience :  the  inconvenience  is  *  removed,  but  the  mis- 
chievous effects  still  continue :  for  it  not  only  altered  the 
constitution  of  Parliament:  but  it  extended  that  same 
Parliament  beyond  its  natural  duration:    and  therefore 
carries  thh  unjust  implication  with  it,  that  you  may  at 
any  time  usurp  the  most  indubitable,  the  most  essential 
privilege  of  the  people-— I  mean  that  of  choosing  their  qwn 
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representatives. — A  precedent  of  sucji  a  dangerous  conse- 
quence, of  so  fatal  a  tendency,  that  I  think  it  would  be  ^ 
reproich  to  our  statute  book  if  that  law  were  any  longer 
to  Subsist  which  might  record  it  to  posterity. 

<«  This  is  a  season  of  virtue,  and  public  spirit.  Let  us 
take  advantage  of  it,  to  repeal  those  laws  which  infringe 
our  liberties,  and  introduce  such,  as  may  restore  the  vi- 
gor of  our  ancient  constitution.       ' 

**  Human  nature  is  so  very  corrupt,  that  all  obligations 
lose  their  force  unless  they  are  frequently  renewed. — 
Long  Parliaments  give  the  minister  an  opportunity  of 
getting  acquaintance  with  members,  of  practising  his 
several  arts  to  win  them  into  his  schemes — ^This  must  be 
the  work  of  time — Corruption  is  of  so  base  a  nature,  that 
at  fiirst  sight  it  is  extremely  shocking— Hardly  any  ope 
has  submitted  to  it  all  at  once — ^His  disposition  must  be 
previously  understood — ^The  particular  bait  must  be  found 
but,  with  which  he  is  to  be  allured ;  and,  after  all,  it  is 
not  without  many  struggles  that  he  surrenders  his  virtue. 
—Indeed  there  are  some,  who  will  at  once  plunge  them- 
selves into  any  base  actions  :  but  the  generality  of  man- 
kind are  of  a  more  cautious  nature;  and  will  proceed  only 
by  leisurely  degrees.  One  or  two  perhaps  have  deserted 
their  colours  the  first  campaign:  some  have  done  it  a 
second — But  a  great  many,  who  have  not  that  eager  dispo- 
sition to  vice,  will  w*ait  a  third— For  this  reason,  short 
Parliaments  have  been  less  corrupt  thah  long  ones :  they 
are  observed,  like  streams  of  water,  always  to  grow  more 
impure,  the  greater  distance  they  run  from  the  fountain 
head. 

**  I  am  aware  it  may  be  ^aid,  that  frequent  new  Parlia- 
ments will  produce  frequent  new  expences :  but  I  think 
quite  the  contrary :  I  am  really  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be 
a  proper  remedy  against  the  evil  of  bribery  at  elections ; 
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especially  as  you  have  provided  so  wholesome  a  law  to^o^ 
operate  upon  these  occasions.    Bribery  at  elections  whence 
did  it  arise  ?  not  from  country  gentlemen,  for  they  are  sure 
of  being  chosen  without  it :  it  was,  Sir,  the  invention  of 
wicked  and  corrupt  ministers,  who  have  from  time  to  time 
led  weak  princes  into  such  destructive  measures,  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  rely  upon  the  natural  representation  of  the 
people.     Long  Parliaments,  Sir,  first  introduced  bribery ; 
because  they  were  worth  purchasing  at  any  rate.    Country 
gentlemen,  who  have  only  their  private  fortunes  to  rely 
upon,  and  have  no  mercenary  ends  to  serve,  are  unable  to 
oppose  it,  especially  if  at  any  time,  the  public  treasure 
shall  be  unfaithfully  squandered  away  to  corrupt  their  bo- 
roughs.     Country  gentlemen,   indeed,  may  make  some 
weak  efforts  :.but  as  they  generally  prove  unsuccessful,  and 
the  time  of  a  fresh  struggle  is  at  so  great  a  distance,  they 
at  last  grow  faint  in  the  dispute — give  up  their  country 
for  lost,   and  retire  in  despair.     Despair  naturally  pro- 
duces indolence,    and  that  is  the  proper  disposition  for 
slavety.     Ministers  of  State  understand  this  very  well,  and 
are  therefore  unwilling  to  awaken  the  nation  out  of  its 
lethargy  by  frequent  elections.     They  know  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  like  every  other  virtue  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  kept 
alive  only  by  constant  action :  that  it  is  impossible  to  en- 
slave this  nation  while  it  is  perpetually  upon  its  guard. 
Let  country  gentlemen^  then,  by  having  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  exerting  themselves,  be  kept  warm  and  active 
in  their  contention  for  the  public  good  :  this  will  raise  that 
zeal,  and  spirit,  which  will  at  last  get  the  better  of  those 
undue  influences,  by  which  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
though  unknown  to  several  boroughs,  have  been  able  to 
jRupplant  country  gentlemen  of  great  characters,  and  fortune, 
who  live  in  their  neighbourhood.     I  do  not  say  this  upon 
idle  speculation  only.     I  live  in  a  country  where  it  is  too 
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weU  known  :  and  I  appeal  to  many  gentlemen  in  the  House, 
to  more  out  of  it,  (and  who  are  so  for  this  very  reason)  for 
the  truth  of  my  assertion, — Sir,  it  is  a  sore  which  has  long 
been  eating  into  the  most  vital  part  of  our  constitution : 
and  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  when  you  will  probe  it  to 
the  bottom.     For  if  a  Minister  should  ever  gain  a  corrupt 
familiarity  with  our  boroughs  :  if  he  should  keep  a  register 
of  them  in  his  closet,  and  by  sending  down  his  treasury 
mandates,  should  procure  a  spurious  representation  of  the 
people,  the  offspring  of  his  corruption,  who  will  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  reconcile  and  justify  the  most  contradictory 
measures  of  his  administration :  and  even  to  vote  every 
crude  indigested  dream  of  their  patfon  into  a  law :  if  the 
maintenance  of  his  power  should  become  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  their  attention,  and  they  should  be  guilty  of  the 
most  violent  breach  of  parliamentary  trust,  by  giving  the 
King  a  discretionary  power  of  taxing  the  people  without 
limitation,  or  control :  the  last  fatal  compliment  they  can 
pay  to  the  crown :  if  this  should  ever  l>e  the  unhappy 
condition  of  this  nation:   the  people  indeed  may  com- 
plain :  but  the  doors  of  that  place,  where  their  complaints 
should  be  heard  will  for  ever  be  shut  against  them.     Our 
disease,  I  fear,  is  of  a  complicated  nature :  and  I  think 
that  this  motion  is  wisely  intended  to  remove  the  first  and 
principal  disorder.    Give  the  people  their  ancient  right  of 
frequent  new  elections :  that  will  restore  the  decayed  au- 
thority of  Parliaments,  and  will  put  our  constitution  into 
a  natural  condition  of  working  out  her  own  cure. 

<*  Sir,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  I  cannot 
express  a  greater  zeal  for  his  Majesty,  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  or  the  honor  and  dignity  of  this  House,  than 
by  seconding  the  motion  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
has  made  you," 
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A  long  debate  ensued  in  which  several  of  the  ablest 
speakers  distinguished  themselves,  particularly  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham,  who  made  a  very  strong,  though  not  a 
decisive,  impression  upon  the  House,  by  the  following 
burst  of  descriptive  eloquence. 

**  I  have  been  told.  Sir,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  given  to 
prophecies :  therefore  I  shall  not  pretend  to  prophesy:  but 
I  may  suppose  x  case,  which,  though  it  has  not  yet  hap* 
pened,  may  possibly  happen.     I»7;/iis  then  suppose  a  man 
of  mean  fortune,  and  obscure  origin,  abandoned  to  all 
notions  of  virtue,  and  honor,  and  pursuing  no  object  but 
his  own  aggrandizement,  raised  by  the  caprice  of  fortune 
to  the  station  of  first  minister :   let  us  suppose  him  pal- 
pably deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  his 
country :  and  employing  in  all  transactions  with  foreign 
powers,  men  still  more  ignorant  than  himself:  let  us  sup- 
pose the  honor  of  the  nation  tarnished  :  her  political  con- 
sequence lost :    her  commerce  insulted :   her  merchants 
plundered:  her  seamen  perishing  in  the  depths  of  dun- 
geons, and  all  these  circumstances  palliated  or  overlooked 
lest  his  administration  should   be  endangered :    suppose 
him  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  the  spoils  of  an  impo- 
verished nation :    and  suppose  this  wealth  employed  to 
purchase  seats  in  the  national  senate  for  his  confidential 
friends,  and  favorites.     In  such  a  Parliament  suppose  all 
attempts  to  enquire  into  his  conduct  constantly  over-ruled 
by  a  corrupt  majority,  who  are  rewarded  for  their  trea- 
chery to  the  public  by  a  profuse  distribution  of  pensions, 
posts,  and  places  under  the  Minister :  Let  us  suppose  this 
Minister  insolently  domineering  over  all  men  of  sense, 
figure,  and  fortune  in  the  nation :  and  having  no  virtuous 
principle  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  and  endea- 
vouring to  destroy,  or  contaminate  it  in  all :  With  such 
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a  Minister,  and  such  a  Parliament,  let  us  suppose  a  Prince 
upon  the  throne,  uninformed,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
interests,  or  inclinations  of  his  people,  weak,  capricious, 
and  actuated  at  once  by  the  passions  of  amhition,  and 
avarice.  Should  such  a  case  ever  occur,  could  any  greater 
curse  happen  to  a  nation,  than  such  a  Prince,  advised  by 
such  a  Minister,  and  that  Minister  supported  by  such  a 
Parliament  ?  The  existence  of  such  a  Prince,  and  such  a 
Minister  no  human  h  s  may  indeed  be  adequate  to  pre- 
vent :  but  the  existence  of  such  a  Parliament  may  and 
ought  to  be  prevented ;  and  the  repeal  of  the  law  in  ques- 
tion I  conceive  to  be  a  most  obvious,  necessary,  and  indis- 
pensable means  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose.*' 
Much  ingenuity  was  also  displayed  by  Mr.  Pulteney, 
Mr.  Pelham,  and  other  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
question;  after  which  the  debate  was  closed  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  introductory  part  of  whose  reply  was  thus; 
pointed  at  Sir  William  Wyndham's  stinging  supposi- 
tions : 

"Sir, 

•<  I  do  assure  you,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  troubled  you 
in  this  debate ;  but  such  incidents  now  generally  happen 
towards  the  end  of  our  debates,  nothing  at  all  relating  to 
the  subject,  and  gentlemen  make  such  suppositions,  mean- 
ing some  person,  or  perhaps  as  they  say  no  person  now 
ixistingy  and  talk  so  much  of  wicked  ministers,  domineer- 
ing ministers,  ministers  pluming  themselves  in  defiances^ 
which  terms  and  the  like  have  been  so  much  of  late  made 
use  of  in  this'  House,  that  if  they  really  mean  nobody 
cither  in  the  House,  or  out  of  it,  yet  it  must  be  supposed, 
they  at  least  mean  to  call  upon  some  gentleman  in  this 
House  to  make  them  a  reply,  and  therefore  I  hope,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  draw  a  picture  in  my  turn— and  I  may  likc- 
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wise  say^  that  I  do  not  meait  to  give  a  description  of  snf 
person  now  in  being. — ^When  gentlemen  talk  of  ministers 
abandoned  to  all  sense  of  virtue,  or  honor,  other  gentlemea 
may,  I  am  sure,  with  equal  justice  and,  I  think,  more 
justly  speak  of  anti-ministers  and  mock-patriots,  who  never 
had  either  virtue  or  honor,  but  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  opposition  ar6  actuated  only  by  motives  of  envy,  and 
of  resentment  against  those  who  may  have  disappointed 
them  in  their  views,  or  may  not  perhaps  have  complied 
with  all  their  desires.     But  now.  Sir,  let  me  too  suppose, 
and  the  House  being  cleared,  I  am  sure  no  person  that  hears 
me  can  come  within  the  description  of  the  person,  I  am 
to  suppose — let  us  suppose  in  this,  or  some  other  unfor- 
tunate country,  an  anti^minister,  who  thinks  himself  a 
person  of  so  great,  and  extensive  parts,  and  of  so  many 
eminent  qualifications,  that  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the 
only  person  in  the  kingdom  capable  to  conduct  the  public 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  christening  every  other 
gentleman,  who  has  the  honor  to  be  employed  in  the 
administration,  by  the  name  of  blunderer :  suppose  this 
fine  gentleman  lucky  enough  to  have  gained  over  to  his 
party  some  persons  really  of  fine  parts — of  ancient  families 
— and  of  great  fortunes,  and  others  of  desperate  views, 
arising  from  disappointed  and  malicious  hearts :  all  these 
gentlemen,  with  respect  to  their  political  behaviour,  moved 
by  him,  and  by  him  solely :  all  they  say  either  in  private, 
or  in  public,  being  only  a  repetition  of  the  words  he  has  put 
into  their  mouths ;  and  a  spitting  out  of  that  tenom  which 
he  has  hifused  into  them :  and  yet  we  may  suppose  this 
leader  not  really  liked  by  any,  even  of  those  who  so  blindly 
follow  him,  and  hated  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind  :  We'll 
suppose  this  anti-minister  to  be  in  a  country  where  he 
really  ought  not  to  be,  and  where  he  could  not  have  been, 
but  by  an  effect  of  too  much  •goodness,  and  mercy :  yet 
3  ende** 
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endeavouring  with  all  his  might  and  with  all  his  art  to 
destroy  the  fountain  from  whence  that  mercy  flowed:  rn  that 
country  suppose  him  continually  contracting  friendships^ 
and  familiarities  wit!)  the  ambassadors  bf  those  Princes, 
who  at  the  time  happen  to  be  most  at  enmity  with  his  own. 
And  if  at  any  time  it  should  happen  to  be  for  the  interest. o£ 
any  of  those  foreign  ministers  to  have  a  secret  divulged  to 
them,  which  niight  be  highly  prejudicial  to  his  native 
country— as  well  as  to  all  its  friends:  suppose  this  fo- 
reign minister  applying  to  him^  and  he  answering  him, 
rU  get  it  you,  tell  me,  but  what  you  want,  Fll  endeavour 
to  procure  it  for  you.  Upon  this  he  puts  a  speech  or  two 
in  the  mouth  of  some  of  his  creatures,  or  some  of  his 
new  converts :  what  he  wants  is  moved  for  in  Parliament; 
and  when  so  very  reasonable  a  request  as  this  is  refused, 
suppose  him  and  his  creatures  and  tools,  by  his  advice, 
spreading  alarm  over  the  whole  nation,  and  crying  out,. 
Gentlemen,  our  country  is  at  present  involved  in  many 
dangerous  difliculttes,  all  which  we  would  have  extricated 
you  from,  but  a  wicked  minister,  and  a  corrupt  majority, 
refused  us  the  proper  materials ;  and  upon  this  scandalous 
victory,  this  minister  became  so  insolent  as  to  plume  him- 
self in  defiances*  Let  us  farther  suppose  this  anti-mini^ 
«ter  to  have  travelled,  and  at  every  court  where  he  was, 
thinking  himself  the  greatest  Minister,  and  making  it  hi^ 
trade  to  betray  the  secrets  of  every  court  where  he  had 
before  been;  void  of  all  faith  or  honor,  and  betraying 
every  master  he  had  ever  served.  Sir,  1  could  carry  my 
suppositions  a  great  deal  farther ;  and,  I  may  say,  I  mean 
no  person  now  in  being  ^but  if  we  can  suppose  such  a 
one,  can  there  be  imagined  a  greater  disgrace  to  human 
nature  than  such  a  wretcn  as  this  ?  Now,  Sir,  to  be  se- 
rious, and  to  talk  really  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Though 
the  question  has  already  been  so  fully  opposed,  that  there 
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is  no  great  occasion  to  say  any  thing  farther  against  it  ? 
yet^  I  hope,  the  Houce  will  indulge  me  in  t*he  liberty  of 
giving  some  of  those  reasons  which  induce  me  to  be  against 
the  motion.     In  general,  I  must  take  notice,  that  the  na- 
ture df  our  constitution  seems  to  be  very  much  mistaken, 
by  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  favor  of  this  mo- 
tion.    It  is  certain  that  ours  is  a  mixed  government,  and 
the  perfection  of  our  constitution  consists  in  this :  that 
the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and  democratical  forms 
of  government  are  mixed,  and  interwoven  in  ours,  so  as 
to  give  us  all  the  advantages  of  each,  without  subjecting 
us  to  the  dangers,  and  inconveniences  of  either. — ^Thc 
democratical  form  of  government,  which  is  the  only  one 
I  have  now  occasion  to  take  notice  of,  is  liable  to  these 
inconveniences :    that  they  are  generally  too  tedious  in 
their  coming  to  any  resolution :   and  seldom  brisk  and 
expeditious  enough  in  carrying  their  resolutions  into  exe** 
cution :    that  they  are  always  wavering  in  their  resolu- 
tions •,  and  never  steady  in  the  measures  they  resolve  t6 
pursue:    and  that  they  are   often  involved  in  factions, 
seditions,    and  insurrections,    which  expose  them  to  bc;,^ 
made  the  tools,  if  not  the  prey  of  their  neighbours  :  there- 
fore in  all  the  regulations  we  make  with  respect  to  oufc* 
constitution,  we  are  to  guard  against  running  too  much 
into  that  form  of  government,  which  is  properly  called 
democratical :    this  was  in  my  opinion  the  effect  of  the 
triennial  law :  and  will  again  be  the  effect,  if  ever  it  should 
be  restored. 

**  That  triennial  Elections  would  make  our  government 
too  tedious  in  all  their  resolffes,  is  evident :  because  in 
such,  case  no  prudent  administration  would  ever  resolve 
upon  any  measure  of  consequence  till  they  had  felt  not 
only  the  pulse  of  the  parliament,  but  the  pulse  of  the 
people:  and  the  ministers  of  stafte  would  always  labor 
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"Undertlus  disadvantage,  that  as  secrets  of  state  must  not 
be  iaimediately  divulged,  their  enemies  (and  enemies  they 
will  always  have)  would  have  a  handle  for  exposing  their 
measures,  and  rendering  them  disagreeable  to  the  people, 
and  thereby  carrying  perhaps  a  new  election  against  them, 
before  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of  justifying  their 
measures,  by  divulging  those  fadls,  and  circumstances, 
from  whence  the  justice,  and  wisdom  of  their  measure^ 
would  clearly  appear. 

**  Then,  Sir,  it  is  by  experience  well  known,  that  what 
is  called  the  populace  of  every  country,  are  apt  to  be  top 
much  elated  with  success,  and  too  much  dejected  with 
every  misfortune :  this  makes  them  wavering  in  their  opi- 
nion about  affairs  of  the  state :  and  never  long  in  the  same 
mind :  and  as  this  House  is  chosen  by  the  free  and  unbi^ 
assed  voice  of  the  people  in  general,  if  this  choice  were  so 
often  renewed,  we  might  expect  that  this  House  would  be 
as  wavering  and  unsteady  as  the  people  usually  are  :  and 
it  being  impossible  to  carry  on  the  public  affairs  of  the 
nation  without  the  concurrence  of  this  House,  the  mini- 
sters would  always  be  obliged  to  comply,  and  conse- 
quently would  be  obliged  to  change  their  measures  as 
often  as  the  people  changed  their  minds. 

<<  With  septennial  Parliaments,  Sir,  we  are  not  exposed 
to  either  of  these  misfortunes,  because  if  the  ministers, 
.after  having  felt  the  pulse  of  the  Parliament,  which  they 
can  always  soon  do,  resolve  upon  any  measures,  they  have 
generally  time  enough,  before  the  new  election  comes  on, 
to  give  the  people  proper  information  in  order  to  shew 
them  the  justice^  and  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  they 
have  pursued  :  and  if  the  people  should  at  any  time  be  too 
muc)i  elated,  or  too  much  dejected,  or  should  without  a 
cause  change  their  minds,  those  at  the  helm  of  affairs 
h^ve  time  to  set  them  rigjit  before  a, new  eleicti9n  comes  on. 
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•*  As  to  faction  and  sedition,  Sir,  I  will  grant  that  m 
monarchical-  and  aristrocatical  governments  it  generally 
arises  from  violence,  and  oppression :  but  in  democrati- 
cal  governments  it  always  arises  from  the  people's  having 
too  great  a  share  in  the  government :  for  in  all  countries, 
and  in  all  governments,  there  will  always  be  many  fac- 
tious and  unquiet  spirits,  who  can  never  be  ai  rest  either 
in  power,  or  out  of  power :  when  in  power  they  are  never 
easy,  unless  every  man  submits  entirely  to  their  direc- 
tion :  and  when  out  of  power,  they  are  always  workings 
and  intriguing  against  those  that  are  in,  without  any  re- 
gard to  justice,  or  the  interests  of  their  country :  in  popu- 
lar governments  such  men  have  too  much  game ;  they 
have  too  many  opportunities  for  working  upon,  and  cor- 
rupting the  minds  of  the  people :  in  order  to  give  them  a 
bad  impression  of,  and  to  raise  discontents  against  those 
that  have  the  management  of  the  public  aflairs  for  the 
time :  and  these  discontents  often  break  out  into  seditionsi 
and  insurrections. 

*<  This,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  our  misfortune, 
if  our  Parliaments  were  cither  annual  or  triennial :  by 
«uch  frequent  elections  there  would  be  so  much  power 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  people  :  as  would  destroy 
that  equal  mixture  which  is  the  beauty  of  our  constitution ; 
in  short  our  government  wpuld  really  become  a  demo- 
cratical  government,  and  might  thence  very  probably  di- 
verge into  a  tyrannical.  Therefore,  in  order  to  preserve 
our  constitution,  in  order  to  prevent  our  falling  into  ty- 
ranny, and  arbitrary  power,  we  ought  to  preserve  that  laW| 
which,  I  really  think,  has  brought  our  constitution  to  a 
more  equal  mixture,  and  consequently  to  greater  perfec- 
tion than  it  was  ever  in,  before  that  law  took  place. 

**  As  to  bribery,  and  corruption.  Sir,  if  it  was  poi^siblc 
to  influence  by  such  base  means  the  majority  of  the 
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«kctOTS  of  Great  Britain,  to  choose  such  men  as  would 
probably  give  up  their  liberties :  if  it  were  possible  to  in- 
fluence by  such  means  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
House  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power, 
I  would  readily  allow  that  the  calculations  made  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  other  side  were  just :  and  their  influence 
true  :  but  lam  persuaded  that  neither  of  these  is  possible. 
As  the  members  of  this  House  generally  are,  and  must 
always  be  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  figure  in  tlieir  coun- 
try, is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  any  of  them  could  by  a 
pension,  or  a  post,  be  influenced  to  consent  to  the  over- 
throw of  our  constitution,  by  which  the  enjoyment  not 
only  of  what  he  got,  but  of  what  he  before  had,  would 
be  rendered  altogether  precarious  ?  I  wilF  allow,  Sir,  that, 
with  respect  to  bribery,  the  price  must  be  higher,  or  lower 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  virtue  of  the  man  who  is  to 
be  bribed  j  but  it  must  likewise  be  granted,  that  the  hu- 
jnor  he  happens  to  be  in  at  the  time,  the  spirit  he  happens 
to  be  endowed  with,  adds  a  great  deal  to  his  virtue.   When 
iio  encroachments  are  made  upon  the  rights  of  the  people, 
when  the  people  do  not  think  themselves  in  any  danger, 
^ere  may  be  many  of  the  electors  who  by  a  bribe  of  ten 
guineas  might  be  induced  to  vote  for  one  candidate  rather 
•than  another ;  but  if  the  court  were  making  any  encroach- 
ments upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  a  proper  spirit  would 
without  doubt  arise  in  the  nation,  and  in  such  a  case  I  am 
persuaded,  that  none,  or  very  few  even  of  such  electors, 
could  be  induced  to  vote,  for  a  court  candidate,  no,  not 
for  ten  times  the  sum. 

*<  There  may.  Sir,  be  some  bribery,  and  corruption  in 
the  nation :  I  am  afraid  there  always  will  be  some ;  but 
it  is  no  proof  of  it  that  strangers  are  sometimes  chosen : 
for  a  gentleman  may  have  so  much  natural  influence  over 
^  borough  in  his  neighbourhood,  as  to  be  able  to  prevail 
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With  them  to  choose  any  person  he  pleases  to  recommend; 
and  if,  upon  such  recommendation,  they  choose  one  or 
two  of  his  friends  who  are  perhaps  strangers  to  them,  it 
is  not  thence  to  be  inferred  that  the  two  strangers  were 
chosen  their  representatives  by  the  means  of  bribery  and 
corruption. 

"  To  insinuate,  Sir,  that  money  may  be  issued  from 
the  public  treasury  for  bribing  elections,  is  really  some- 
thing very  extraordinary,  especially  in  those  gentlemen 
who  know  how  many  checks  are  upon  every  shilling  that 
tan  be  issued  from  thence :  and  how  regulariy  the  money 
granted  in  one  year  for  the  public  service  of  the  nation 
must  always  be  accounted  for  the  very  next  session  in  this 
House,  and  likewise  in  the  other,  if  they  have  a  mind  to 
call  for  any  such  account.  And  as  to  the  gentlenien  in 
offices,  if  they  have  any  advantage  over  country  gentle- 
men in  having  something  else  to  depend  upon  besides 
their  own  private  fortunes,  they  have  likewise  many  dis- 
advantages :  they  are  obliged  to  live  at  London  with  their 
families,  by  which  they  are  put  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
pense than  gentlemen  of  equal  fortune  who  live  in  the 
country — this  lays  them  under  a  very  great  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  the  supporting  their  interest  in  the  coun- 
try. The  country  gentleman,  by  living  among  the  elec- 
tors, and  purchasing  the  necessaries  for  his  family  from 
them,  keeps  up  an  acquaintance,  and  correspondence  with 
them,  without  putting  himself  to  any  extraordinary  charge, 
whereas  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  London,  has  no  other 
way  of  keeping  up  an  acquaintance  or  correspondence 
among  his  friends  in  the  country,  but  by  going  down  once 
or  twice  a  year  at  a  very  extraordinary  charge,  and  often 
without  any  other  business ;  so  that  we  may  conclude  a 
gentleman  in  office,  cannot,  even  in  seven  years,  save 
much  for  distributing  in  ready  money  at  the  time  of  an 
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jclcction;  and  I  really  believe,  if  the  fact  were  narrowly 
inquired  into,  it  would  appear  that  the  gentlemen  in  of* 
fice  are  as  little  guilty  of  bribing  their  electors  with 
ready  money,  as  any  other  set  of  gentlemen  in  the  king- 
dom. 

«*  That  there  are  ferments  often  raising  among  the 
people  without  any  just  cause,  is  what  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  controverted,  since  very  late  experience  may  con« 
vince  us  of  the  contrary.  Do  not  we  know  what  a  fetment 
was  raised  in  the  nation  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  late 
Queen's  reign  ?  And  it  is  well  known  what  a  fatal  change 
in  the  affairs  of  this  nation  was  introduced,  or  at  least 
confirmed  by  an  election's  coming  on  while  the  nation 
was  in  that  ferment  ?  Do  not  we  know  what  a  fermqnt 
was  raised  in  the  nation  soon  after  his  late  Majesty's  acces* 
sion  ?  And  if  an  election  had  then  been  allowed  to  come 
on,  while  the  nation  was  in  that  ferment,  it  might  per- 
haps have  had  as  fatal  effects  as  the  former :  but,  thank 
God,  this  was  wisely  provided  against  by  the  very  law 
which  is  now  wanted  to  be  repealed.  As  such  ferments 
may  hereafter  often  happen,  I  must  think  that  frequent 
elections  will  always  be  dangerous ;  for  which  reason,  as 
far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  I  shall,  I  believe,  at  all  times 
think  it  a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  repeal  the  sep- 
tennial bilL 

The  question  being  then  put  upon  Mr.  Bromley's  mo- 
tion,  it  passed  in  the  negative  by  247  to  1 84. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1 744,  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Carteret  led  to  a  coalition  between  the  Pelhams 
and  the  popular  leaders  in  both  houses .;  at  which  some 
-of  the  old  adherents  of  the  latter  were  much  offended ; 
and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Carew,  took  an  earJy  opportunity, 
in  January  1745,  to  put  to  the  test,  a^  he  called  it,  the 
patriotism  of  the  new  ministers,  by  bringing  forward  a 
4  measure 
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measure  for  which  they  had  before  expressed  the  greatest 
zeal— ^He  introduced  his  motion  with  a  speech  nearly  ta 
thfc  following  purport : 

*^  From  the  compromise  that  happened  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session,  and  the  great  things  that  were  said 
to  be  stipulated,  by  those  who  were  then  come  into  power, 
it  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  motion  I  am  to  con- 
clude with  would  have  come  from  another  quarter,  and  that 
a  bill  for  that  purpose  would  have,  long  before  now,  been 
passed  into  a  law.  Whether  our  new  ministers  and  quon- 
dam patriots  did  really  stipulate  any  thing  in  favor  of  their 
country,  or  in  favor  of  that  cause  they  seemed  to  glory  in 
espousing,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  from  what  has  hitherto 
appeared,  they  seem  to  have  stipulated  nothing,  but  places 
for  themselves.  Whatever  may  be  in  this,  I  am  resolved 
to  put  them  to  the  trial :  and  from  the  fate  of  the  ques- 
tion I  am  to  propose,  I  shall  determine,  whether  our  present 
new  ministers  deserve  all  the  hard  names  they  have  them- 
selves so  liberally  bestowed  upon  those  they  have  now  sup- 
planted, as  well  as  the  hard  names  they  formerly  lavished 
upon  those  they  have  now  joined  with.  These  hard  names 
they  must  not  expect  to  evade,  by  giving  a  simple  vote  for 
this  question,  or  any  question  of  the  like  nature:  the 
world  is  now  too  clear-sighted  to  be  imposed  on  by  such 
gross  dissimulation :  the  question  must  be  carried,  and 
effectually  carried,  or  otherwise,  they  ought  to  throw  up 
the  plaqes  they  have  so  rashly  accepted,  and  declare  against 
those,  with  whom  they  lately  so  rashly  united.  I  say 
rashly.  Sir,  for  if  they  are  not  resolved  tp  desert  the  cause 
of  liberty,  I  must  say  it  was  rash  in  them  to  unite  with 
those  who  have  for  so  many  years  declared  against  it,  with- 
out some  very  particular  and  express  stipulations  in  favor  of 
thp  liberties  of  their  country.  What  may  now  be  the  way 
of  thinking  with  some  gentlemen  amongst  us,  about  the 
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liberties  of  their  country,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine^ 
Sir :  but  if  people's  way  of  thinking  can  be  learned  from 
dieir  speeches  and  declarations,  I  am  very  certain  that 
their  former  way  of  thinking  was,  that  the  liberties  of  this 
country  could  not  be  preserved,  unless  some  proper  me- 
thods should  speedily  be  taken  for  preventing  the  effect  of 
ministerial  corruption,  both  in  Parliament  and  at  elections: 
tmd  that  the  most  proper,  and  effectual  method  for  this 
purpose  was  to  make  elections  as  frequent  as  possible. 
This,  I  am  sure,  was  formerly  their  way  of  thinking:  I 
hope  it  is  so  still :  but  whether  it  is  so  pr  not,  it  is  a  right 
way  of  thinking,  and  therefore  I  shall  conclude  what  I 
have  now  to  say,  with  a  motion  for  returning  to  our  ancient 
method  of  having  a  new  Parliament  every  year  chosen. 
That  this  ancient  constitution  cannot  be  disputed  because 
it  is  so  expressly  declared  by  two  acts  of  Parliament  in 
Edward  IIPs  reign,  that  a  Parliament  shall  be  annually 
holden :  and  every  one  knows  that  long  prorogations,  or 
adjournments  were  not  then  introduced,  or  known :  «o 
that  the  meaning  of  both  these  laws  must  be,  that  a  Par- 
liament should  be  every  year  chosen  as  well  as  held,  which 
is  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  wrote  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  H  we  consider  the  nature  and  business  of  this 
Assembly,  it  is  certainly  agreeable  to  reason  it  $houl4 
be  so. 

"  The  members  of  this  House,  Sir,  are  the  great  and 
general  inquisitors  of  the  nation:  we  are  to  take  notice 
of,  and  to  take  proper  methods  for  redressing  all  the 
grievances  that  occur,  whether  they  be  such  as  relate  to 
the  kingdom  in  general,  or  such  as  relate  to  the  particu- 
lar counties,  cities,  or  boroughs  we  represent.  Now  as 
grievances  are  almost  annually  occurring,  and  as  some 
grievances  are  the  more  diflScult  to  be  removed  the  longer 
they  continue  j  therefore  it  is  necessary  we  should  visij 
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our  ccm«tituents,  at  least,  once  a  yeari  to  know  their  $en-» 
timents,  and  to  examine  upon  the  spot  the  grievances  they 
complain  of :  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected  unless  you 
make  the  elections  annual :    for  we  find  by  experience^ 
that  after  gentlemen  are  once  chosen  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  they  fix  their  abode  in  this  city,  and  seldom  rcvisi^ 
their  constituents  till  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  go 
down  to  solicit  their  votes  at  a  new  election.     Nay,  since 
the  establishment  pf  septennial  Parliaments,  we  have  often 
had  gentlemen  in  this  House,  who  never  saw  the  through 
that  sent   them   hither;     nor  knew  any  thing    of    it^ 
constitution,  or  interest :  perhaps  could  not  recollect  it« 
name,  till  they  looked  into  the  printed  lists  of  Parliament 
for  their  own  name,  and  there  found  they  repre^nted  such 
a  Borough.    Another  part  of  our  business,  Sir,  is  to  re- 
present to  our  Sovereign,  the  sentiments  of  our  consti- 
tuents, with  regard  to  the  measure?  he  is  advised  by  his 
ministers  to  pursue,  as  .well  as  with  regard  to  the  persons 
he  employs  in  the  executive  part  of  the  government.     If 
we  ever  think  of  doing  this  faithfully,  and  sincerely,  we 
must  visit  our  constituents  at  least  once  a  year,  because 
every  year  produces  some  new  measure,  and  every  year 
some  new  persons  are  introduced  into  pul^jc  business. 
This,  I  say,  is  another  part  of  our  duty ;  and  when  it  is 
faithfully  or  sincerely  performed,  it  is  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Prince  upon  the  throne,  because  it  prevents  his 
l)eing  led  on  in  a  track  of  unpopular  measures,  till  both 
lie  and  his  ministers  are  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent  of 
popular  resentment,    which  often  happens  in  arbitrary 
-  countries,  where  the  Prince  is  tumbled  headlong  from  his 
throne,  before  he  knows  any  thing  of  his  having  pursued 
unpopular  or  wrong  measures ;  whereas,  had  he  had  timely 
information,  he  might  have  restored  himself  to  the  love, 
and  affection  of  hissttbjects>  by  making  a  just  sacrifice 
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..oF  his  wicked  counsellors  to  the  resentment  of  his  op-- 
pressed  people.  As  the  Prince  can  have  no  interest  sepa* 
rate  from  his  people,  his  interest,  if  be  rightly  considers 
it,  must  lead  him  to  gain  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  people  ; 
and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  give  them  discontent:, 
It  is  therefore  his  interest  to  have  always  an  House  of 
Commons  that  knows,  and  will  faithfully  and  speedily 
represent  to  him  the  compisunts  and  grievances  of  his 
pec^le:  but  this  is  directly  opposite  to  the  interest  of  his 
ministers.  In  all  countries,  and  in  this  as  much  as  any 
other,  ministers  have  an  interest  separate  from  that  of  the 
people  :  they  are  for  enriching  themselves,  their  families^ 
tools,  and  sycophants,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  :  and 
it  is  their  business  to  keep  all  the  avenues  to  the  throne 
shut  up  against  the  complaints  of  the  people,  lest  the 
Prince  should,  as  every  wise  one  will,  sacrifice  theq|i  to 
his  own  security :  ministers  must  therefore  be  for  having 
always  an  House  of  Commons^  thiat  either  do^s  not  know, 
or  will  not  faithfully  represent  to  their  Sovereign  the  com- 
plaints and  grievances  of  the  people ;  and  as  we  are  much 
more  affected  with  what  we  see,  than  what  we  only  hear 
of,  it  is  the  business  of  a  minister  to  prevent  the  members, 
of  this  House,  if  possible,  from  ever  seeing  their  consti=- 
tuents,  because  the  less  we  are  affected  with,  the  nfhwc 
easily  we  may  be  prevailed  on,  to  conceal  from  our  So- 
verfeign,  or  even  to  misrepresent  to  him,  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  Thus,  Sir,  it  is  apparently  the  interest 
of  the  King,  it  is  apparently  the  interest  of  the  countryi 
to  have  short  Parliaments,  and  frequent  general  eilec- 
tions — ^but  it  is  apparently  the  interest  x>f  ministers,  cspe-i 
cially  wicked  ininisters,  to  have  parliaments  as  long,  and 
general  elections  as  seldom  as  possible ;  therefore  I  hope 
•  It  will  be  granted,  that  annual  Parliaments  are  more 
agreeable  to  the  reason  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  our 
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constitution  than  Parliaments  of  any  longer  duration ;  and 
of  this  we  must  be  convinced  eren  to  demonstration, 
if  we  will  but  consider,  that  we  are,  properly  speaking, 
the  attorneys  of  the  people*  Is  it  prudent,  is  it  reason«> 
able,  that  any  man  should  have  a  power  of  attorney  irre*^ 
Tocable  for  a  long  term  of  years  ?  shall  a  whole  people  do 
what  would  be  the  height  of  foolishness  in  every  indivi- 
dual I  The  people,  x>t  at  least  such  of  them  as  have  any 
knowledge  of  public  afiairs,  and  by  such  the  rest  are  gene- 
rally governed ;  I  say  the  people  may  gyess  at  what  sort 
of  business  is  to  come  before  the  next  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament,  and  they  may  choose  an  attorney,  who  they 
tliink  has  capacity  and  integrity  enough  for  transacting 
that  sort  of  business  for  them :  but  they  cannot  so  much 
as  guess  at  what  may  come  before  Parliament  in  a  course 
of  §even  years,  nor  can  they  depend  upon  the  continuance 
of  any  man's  integrity  for  such  a  number  of  years.  It  if 
therefore  most  unnatural  and  unreasonable  to  force  the 
people  to  give  an  irrevocable  power  of  attorney  for  such  a 
long  term.  The  practice  was  first  introduced  under  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  was  approved  of  by  a  Parlia- 
ment, that  in  every  instance  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the 
people  they  represented,,  and  sacrificed  the  interest  of  their 
country  to  the  violent  passions  of  their  Sovereign,  and  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  his  ministers. — They  concealed  from 
him,  or  misrepresented  the  discontents  and  murmurings 
of  his  people ;  and  thereby  led  him  into  a  deceitful  secu- 
rity>  which  soon  ended  in  his  ruin,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  or  rather  Lancaster  to  the 
throne,  without  any  other  title  than  that  of  having  rescued 
the  people  from  slavery. 

"  This,  Sir,  was  the  fate  of  the  Prince  who  first 
introduced  long  parliaments  j  and  therefore  fron^  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  reason^  we  may  be  convinced,  that 
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short  Parliaments  and  frequent  general  elections,  are  most 
for  the  interest  of  the  King :  but  unluckily  the  interest 
of  ministers  lies,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  from  being  aflFected  with  the  cries,  and 
groans  of  the  people,  but  for  another  reason,  which  is 
still  more  effectual  for  their  wicked  purposes ;  I  mean  that 
of  corruption.  From  the  very  principle  adopted  by  all 
wicked  ministers,  that  every  man  has  his  price,  it  is  evident 
to  a  demonstration  that  ministerial  corruption  may  be 
more  successful  at  elections  when  they  are  but  rarely  to 
happen,  than  when  they  occur  annually ;  and  that  a 
minister  may  more  probably  obtain  a  corrupt  majority 
in  a  long  Parliament,  than  a  short  one.  To  draw  the 
comparison  between  annual,  and  septennial  parliaments  i 
and  first  with  regard  to  elections,  in  every  county,  in 
every  little  borough  of  the  kingdom  it  must  be  granted, 
that  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  have  a  natural  interest 
.-—they  are  acquainted  with  and  esteemed  by  the  leading 
men  in  the  county,  or  borough  ;  and  many  of  the  lower 
class  perhaps  support  their  families  by  the  employment 
they  have  from  such  gentlemen,  and  their  friends-r-If 
elections  were  allowed  to  go  in  their  iiatural  course,  such 
men  only  would  be  chosen,  who  had  the  greatest  natural 
Interest  but  against  such  an  one  a  Court-candidate,  with  the 
Treasury  at  his  back,  comds  to  set  up,  and  to  set  up 
upon  the  ministerial  principle,  that  every  man  has  his 
price  y — which  for  argument's  sake,  I  shall  allow  to  be 
a  true  one ;  and  I  am  sorry  it  has  of  late  years  been  so 
much  confirmed  by  experience.  Suppose  then,  that 
every  one  of  the  electors  in  this  county  or  borough  hat 
his  price:  yet  surely  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  all  have 
an  equal  price,  or  that  a  man  In  tolerable  circumstancea 
will  sacrifice  his  Country,  bis  friend,  and  his  character, 
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or  a  tradesman  his  employment,  for  what  appears  to  him 
to  be  a  trifle.  We  must  therefore  suppose,  that  a  man, 
whose  price  is  seven  guineas,  will  not  sell  his  vote  for  one, 
nor  will  a  man,  whose  price  is  seven  hundred,  sell  his 
Vote  for  one  hundred.  Now  suppose  the  Treasury  could 
secure  a  majority  in  this  borough  for  seven  guineas 
a  man;  this  they  may  spare  to  give  for  a  seven  year'* 
Parliament,  but  cannot  spare  to  give  so  much  every 
year:  therefore,  in  annual  Parliaments,  this  borough 
will  return  to,  and  be  governed  in  its  election  by 
what  we  call  the  natural  interest,  whereas  in  septen- 
nial Parliaments  it  will  always  be  governed  by  corrup- 
tion. 

"  I  know  it  may  be  said,  §ir,  that  a  man  who  sells 
his  vote  for  seven  guineas  to  a  septennial  Parliament 
candidate,  will  sell  it  for  one  to  an  annual  Parliament 
candidate ;  because  he  knows  he  may  sell  it  for  the  same 
price  yearly ;  and  an  annuity  of  one  guinea  yearly  is  better 
than  seven  guineas  every  seven  years  :  but  this  I  am  con- 
vinced will  by  experience  be  found  to  be  false.  It  is  the 
largeness  of  the  sum  that  dazzles  both  the  avaricious  and 
luxurious,  who  seldom  think  of  futurity  j  if  they  did,  they 
would  never  sell  their  vote  at  any  price  5  because  they 
know  that  they  who  purchase  must  sell:  and  that  by 
selling  their  votes  they  render  not  only  their  liberties,  but 
their  properties  precarious. — Besides,  no  man  can  be  sure 
of  having  an  opportunity  to  sell  his  vote  the  next  ensuing 
year  5  and  much  less  can  he  be  sure  of  selling  it  yearly 
for  seven  years  to  come:  he  n»ay  die  before  the  next 
election  :  the  Administration  may  be  changed  ;  and  a  new 
one  set  up  that  does  not  stand  in  need  of  corruption ; 
a  spirit  may  arise  in  his  borough  that  may  render  it 
impossible  for  any  man  to  hope  for  success  by  corruption  : 
and  without  hope  of  success  no  man  will  be  at  the  ex*- 
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pence  of  corrupting  :  many  other  accidents  may  happen 
for  disappointing  him  of  ever  having  another  opportunity  to 
3eU  his  vote  at  an  election  :  and  if  so,  for  the  sake  of  one 
guinea, 'or  some  such  paltry  sum,  he  stands  branded 
as  long  as  he  lives  with  the  character  of  an  infamous 
venal  betrayer  of  his  country. — I  therefore  think  we  may 
with  great  ceftainty  conclude,  that  though  a  man  may  be 
tempted  to  ^ell  his  vote  for  seven  guinea^  to  a  septennial 
Parliament  candidate,  he  will  disdain  to  sell  his  vote  for 
one  guinea  to  an  annua*  parliament  candidate,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  is  much  easier  for  a  ministeir  to  get 
the  command  of  a  majority  of  our  elections,  when  they 
rec^r  but  once  in  «even  years,  than  it  would  be,  if  they 
were  made  to  recur  annually. 

Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  Parliaments,  by  the  same 
way  of  arguing,  we  must  be  convinced,  that  it  is  easier 
for  a  minister  to  gain  a  corrupt  majority  in  a  septennial, 
tb^n  in  an  annual  Parliament.  Here  again  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  different  men  have  different  prices ;  and 
that  a  man  who  sells  his  vote  in  Parliament  for  7000  /.  or 
even  for  3500/.  would  disdain  to  sell  his  vote  for  icoo/. 
Suppose  then  a  minister  should  not  trouble  his  head  with 
elections,  but  trust  as  a  late  minister  wantonly  said,  to 
the  buying  of  the  members  after  they  were  brought  up  to 
market  j  and  that  by  this  means  a  majority  had  been 
chosen  upon  the  country  Interest :  in  these  circumstances 
the  minister  must  presently  apply  himself  towards  buying 
oiF  such  a  number  of  that  majority,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  throw  the  majority  upon  his  side  of  the  question  :  and 
is  it  not  evident,  tliat  in  this  attempt  he  may  more  pro- 
bably succeed  in  a  septennial,  than  in  an  annual  Parli- 
ament ?  In  the  former  if  he  offers  a  pension  of  1000  /.  or 
500  /.  a  year  as  lone  as  the  gentleman  continues  a- member, 
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it  IS  immediately  considciTcd  as  a  sum  of  7000/.  or  35<5o/» 
to  be  paid  in  seven  years  :  but  in  the  latter  it  can  be  con- 
sidered  only  as  a  single  1000/.  or  500/.,  because  the 
gentleman  who  accepted  it,  and  upon  that  account  de^ 
serted  the  interest  on  which  he  was  chosen,  would  cer- 
tainly be  thrown  out  upon  the  next  general  election.  The 
minister's  success  would  therefore  be  evidently  more 
precarious  in  the  latter  tnan  in  the  former  case  5  and 
the  precariousness  of  liis  success  would  ^dd  to  the 
difficulty  of  his  attempt }  becau^  it  would  make  gentle- 
men more  shy  than  they  otherwise  would  be  to  accept  of 
any  offers  he  could  make. 

<<  Thus  T  think,  Sir,  it  is  evident,  that  ministerial  cor- 
ruption may  be  more  prevalent  in  a  septennial  Parliament 
than  it  could  be,  were  our  parliaments  annually  chosen ; 
and  the  mischief  is,  besides  many  others,  that  corruption 
within  doors  spreads  corruption  without. — ^When  a  gen- 
tleman  finds  he  can  get  500/.  or  1000/.  a  year  for  his 
vote  in  Parliament,  he  thinks  no  more  of  improving  or 
preserving  his  natural  Interest  in  his  borough :  he  trusts 
to  corruption  alone  for  his  next  election ;  and  the  pension, 
or  salary  he  has  from  the  public,  enables  him  to  outbid 
any  gentleman  who  sets  up  upon  the  country  interest,  and 
has  nothing  but  his  own  private  fortune  for  supporting  his 
expence.     To  this  I  shall  add.  Sir,  that  corruption  within 
doors  contributes   not  a  little   towards    the   success  of 
ministerial  corruption  without.     When  a  gentleman  of 
family  and  fortune  gets  into  Parliament,  let  him  vote  there 
in  never  so  abandoned  a  manner,  he  will  still  preserve 
some  natural  interest  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
his  family  has,  perhaps  for  ages,  lived  in  great  esteem  ; 
this  natural  interest  is  of  course  brought  in  aid  of  mini- 
sterial Corruption,  at  all  the  elections  la  that  country : 
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tind  agalhst  these  two  joined  together  it  requires  a  very 
txt^aordinary  and  unusual  spirit  of  liberty  to  carry  any 
election, 

"  Fot'this  reason,  Sir^  if  dur  septennial  Parliaments 
be  any  longer  continued,  I  shall  not  wonder  to  sec  the 
minister's  lettets  of  recommendation,  with  respect  to  the 
choice  of  any  candidate  as  implicitly  obeyed  in  all  our 
counties,  cities,  boroughs,  as  the  King's  Conge  (TEIire  is 
now  in  the  chapters  of  our  episcopal  Cathedrals ;  and  if 
this  should  ever  cOme  to  be  our  case,  I  shall  look  with 
indignation  upon  ^very  man  who  pretends  to  be  a  free 
Briton.  TTie  very  pretence  would  be  an  insult  upon  the 
understanding  of  hitil  it  was  addressed  to«  We  should 
be  all  slaves :  God  knows  to  whom  j  but  I  hope  it  will 
never  be  to  any  minister  from  Hanover*  I  say,  I  hope  it 
will  never  be  to  any  minister  from  Hanover  :  though  it  i$ 
hard  to  tell  what  a  corrupt  parliament  may  not  do  ;  what 
a  corrupt  nation  may  not  submit  to.  Happen  jvhat  will, 
I  am  resolved,  while  I  live,  to  endeavour  to. prevent  such 
a  dismal  catastrophe  :  and  therefore  I  shall  conclude  with 
moving,  for  leave  to  bring  a  bill  to  enforce  the  calling  of 
a  new  parliament  every  year,  after  the  expiration  of  this 
present  Parliament."   * 

The  motion  was  thus  seconded  by  Humphrey  Stden* 
HAM,  Esq. 

«  Sir, 
"  The  danger  our  constitution  is  in  from  corruption 
has  by  late  experience  been  made  so  evident,  that  if  there 
be  a  gentleman  amongst  us,  who  is  void  of  any  apprehen- 
sions of  that  kind,  I  shall  very  freely  pronounce  him  void 
of  all  concern  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  I  must 
therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  every  gentleman  in  this 
House  is  of  opinion,  that  something  ought  to   be  done 
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must  decay  in  proportion  as  public  corruption  is  intro- 
duced 5  and  first,  with  regard  to  courage,  or  bravery. 

"  Though  courage,  or  resolution.  Sir,  depends  in  some 
measure  upon  the  nature,  or  constitution  of  the  man,  yet 
it  may  be  very  much  encreased,  or  diminished  by  custom, 
and  education  5  and  especially  by  public  rewards  bestowed 
upon,  or  refused  to,  those  who  have  shewn  any  remark- 
able degree  of  it  in  the  service  of  their  country.  In 
former  times,  and  when  we  had  an  honest  and  wise 
Administration,  the  chief  method  by  which  our  nobility 
5^nd  gentry  could  recommend  themselves  to  the  esteem  q( 
their  country,  or  the  favor  of  their  sovereign,  was  by 
their  courage,  and  military  capacity :  and  the  same  con- 
sideration, made  them  take  notice  of  those  who  were  in 
any  station  bqlow  them,  which  propagated  a  brave,  and 
piilitary  spirit  among  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  kingdom. 
In  those  days  our  ministers  did  not  desire  any  man  in 
Pa,rliament  to  vote  as  th^y  directed :  they  desired  no  man 
to  vote  but  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience; 
ind  therefore,  they  n^ver  thought  of  rewarding  those 
who  approved,  n^uch  le^s  of  punishing  those  who  disap- 
proved of  their  measures  in  Parliament.  At  elections 
^gain,  though  a  seat  in  paifliament  was  always  reckoned 
honorable,  yet  as  it  was  in  ancient  times  reckoned  rather 
^)urthcnsome,  tlian  profitable,  there  was  never  any  violent 
competition  at  the  election,  and  consequently  the  person 
chosen  never  thought  himself  much  obliged  to  those  who 
voted  for  him,  nor  did  they  so  much  as  expect  any  favors 
ixoxo.  him  upon  that  acco\mt  ^lone.  But  no  sooner  did 
piinisters  b^gin  to  solicit  the  vptcs,  Instead  of  convincing 
fhe  reaspn  of  piembers  of  Parliament,  than  they  began  to 
think  themselves  obliged  to  reward  those  who  complied 
with  their  solicitation  ;  and  soon  after  this  practice  was 
iQtroducedj  a.  seat  in  Parliament  became  profitable,  a$ 
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well  as  honorable,  which  of  course  begot  violent  compe- 
titions at  elections ;  and  this  made  voters  again  claim  a 
merit  with  those,  in  favor  of  whom  they  gave  their  vote 
at  any  election. 

Hific  prima  mali  lahes 
<<  From  thenceforth.  Sir,  the  natural  channel  through 
which  all  public  honors  and  preferments  flowed,  began  to 
be  disused ;  and  betraying  bur  country  to  the  will  of  a 
Minister  in  Parliament,  or  at  elections,  began  to  be  the 
only  channel  through  which  a  man  could  expect  any  honor, 
or  preferment.  When  this  began,  or  whether  it  has  not  met 
with  some  interruptions  since  it  first  began,  I  shall  not 
determine:  but  this  I  will  say,  that  it  never  became  so 
apparent,  as  it  did  under  the  late  Administration :  and,  I 
wish  we  may  not  fatally  feel  the  censequences  of  it  in 
the  war  we  arc  now  engaged  in.  The  natural  courage  of 
Englishmen  is  not  by  any  discouragements  to  be  abso- 
lutely extinguished  \  but  I  wish  it  may  not  have  taken  a 
wrong  turn :  I  wish  we  may  not  find  that  the  courage  of 
our  men  is  become  rather  an  avaricious,  than  an  ambi- 
tions courage  j  and  that  men  now  seek  to  raise  by  their 
courage  their  private  fortunes,  rather  than  their  own,  or 
their  country's  glory:  for  if  that  be  the  case,  we  may 
make  good  pirates,  or  marauders  \  but  we  shall  never, 
while  this  spirit  remains,  make  good  soldiers,  or  seamen ; 
and  no  man,  I  believe,  can  expect,  that  we  should  be  able 
to  put  a  glorious  end  to  the  war,  either  by  piracy,  or 
marauding.  Courage,  Sir^  like  many  other  good  quali- 
litie^,  becomes  laudable  only  according  to  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it  \  and  the  motives  upon  which  it  is  founded ; 
for  a  man  who.  ventures  his  life  with  no  other  view  but 
that  of  raising  his  own  private  fortune,  differs  from  a  com- 
mon highwayman  in  nothing  but  this,  that  the  one*plun- 
ders  according  to  law^  the  other  against  it.    When  I  say 
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this,  Sir,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  intend  to 
reflect  upon  any  of  those  brave  men  who  have  ventured 
their  lives  in  taking  prizes  from  the  enemies  of  their 
country ;  for  as  they  thereby  weaken  the  enemy,  it  is  a 
public  service  as  well  as  a  private  advantage ;  and  when 
the  first  of  these  motives  Is  their  chief  inducement,  which 
I  hope  it  always  is,  with  the  officers  at  least,  they  deserve 
the  esteem  and  applause  of  their  country. — From  such 
gentlemen  we  n\ay  expect  an  equal  behaviour,  where  no- 
thing but  blows  and  triumphs  are  to  be  got  from  the  ene- 
my 5  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected  from  those  who  have 
nothing  but  the  prize  in  view. 

**  This  sort  of  courage,  which  proceeds  from  sordid 
avarice,  I  have  mentioned.  Sir,  only  to  shew  that  wc  arc 
not  to  suppose,  that  all  the  bold  actions  which  we  read  of 
in  our  journals,  proceed  from  that  true  and  generous  spi- 
rit of  courage,  by  which  our  ancestors  were  actuated ; 
nor  arc  we  to  judge  of  the  spirit  of  a  people  from  what 
appears  in  their  regular  armies,  and  navies ;  because  a 
spirit  of  courage  may  for  some  time  be  preserved  in  the 
armies  or  navies  of  a  country,  after  it  has  been  industri- 
ously depressed  amongst  all  other  ranks  of  men.  The  only 
way  to  judge  in  this  case  is,  to  consider  the  conduct  and 
behaviour  of  the  gentlemen  of  fortune  in  their  country, 
the  methods  they  take  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
esteem  of  their  country,  and  the  qualifications  which  re- 
commend those  of  inferior  rank  to  their  favor :  and  from 
these  considerations  we  must  conclude,  that  the  ancient 
Spirit  of  this  nation  is  no  at  almost  entirely  extinct — Do 
wc  now  sec  any  gentleman  of  fortune  who  is  not  of  the 
army  or  navy  endeavouring  to  recommend  himself  by  his 
courage  or  military  knowledge  ?  Do  we  now  hear  of  the 
armies  of  foreign  Princes  being  encouraged  by  the  example 
ff  a  crowd  of  English  volunteers?  Do  we  now  hear  of 
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any  gentleman's  encouraging  his  tenants  and  servanM  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  military  discipline,  or  confer- 
ring distinguished  favors  upon  those  who  have  shewn  great* 
courage  and  resolution  upom  any  occasion  ?  Few  such 
examples  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  present  story-  and  th6 
reason  is  plain :  all  public  favors  are  now  bestowed  upon 
voting,  not  fighting  :  if  a  man  be  qualified  to  vote,  he  ha^ 
no  occasion  for  any  other  qualification.  And  of  late  years, 
even  in  our  army  or  navy,  it  has  appeared  to  be  the  best 
qualification  for  entitling  a  man  to  preferment.  We  must 
therefore  demolish  this  superstructure,  which  has  been 
raised  by  corruption  :  we  must  render  it  impossible  for  ^ 
minister  to  expect  to  gain  a  majority  in  Parliament,  or  at 
elections,  either  by  bribery,  or  by  a  proper  dispensation  of 
places  and  preferments  :  I  say  we  must  do  this,  if  we  in- 
tend to  restore  that  spirit  of  bravery,  by  which  our  ancestors 
preserved  their  liberties,  and  gained  so  much  glory  to  their 
country ;  and  for  this  purpose,  nothing  can,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  so  effectual  as  the  restoration  of  annual  Par- 
liaments. 

Then,  Sir,  as  to  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  our 
nobility,  and  gentry,  every  one  knows,  that  by  long  Par- 
liaments and  corrupt  elections,  they  have  been  banished 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  country ;  for  I  hope,  it  will  not 
be  called  generosity  to  give  a  country  fellow  by  expresfi 
bargain  five  or  ten  guineas  for  his  vote  at  an  election  ;  and 
as  little  will  it,  I  hope,  be  called  hospitality  to  make  a 
county  or  a  borough  drunk,  once  in  seven  years,  by  way 
of  preparation  for  an  ensuing  election.  In  former  times 
most  of  our  noblemen  and  gentlemen  lived  at  their  country 
seats,  where  they  often  generally  relieved  such  of  the  poor 
in  their  neighbourhood  as  were  in  any  real  distress ;  and 
they  daily  entertained  their  friends  and  neighbours  at  their 
houses,  not  with  luxuries  and  extravagant  feasts,  but  with 
7  a  plentiful 
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a  plentiful  and  hospitable  table.  By  these  methods  they 
recommended  themselves  to  the  favor  of  their  country,  or 
of  some  neighbouring  city,  or  borough  5  and  in  return, 
if  they  desired  it,  they  had  sometimes  the  honor  confer- 
red upon  them  of  representing  it  in  Parliament,  which 
being  but  of  short  duration,  it  never  induced  them  to  think 
of  altering  their  method  of  living,  or  of  leaving  their  seat 
in  the  country.  But  since  the  introduction  of  septennial 
Parliaments,  and  with  them  of  course,  the  practice  of 
downright  bribery  at  all  elections,  this  method  of  living 
has  been  entirely  altered  ;  and  no  wonder  it  should  be  so; 
for  suppose  a  gentleman  to  have  lived  in  the  most  gener- 
ous and  hospitable  manner  in  his  country,  or  in  ^e  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  borough  :  suppose  such  a  gentleman  sets 
up  for  their  representative :  down  comes  a  courtier  with 
his  pockets  full  of  public  money,  and  offers  the  electors, 
or  such  as  will  vote  for  him,  seven  guineas  a  man :  by 
such  an  offer  the  country  gentleman's  friendship,  his  gene- 
rosity, his  hospitality,  are  all  at  once  effaced  out  of  the 
memories  of  most  of  them,  and  he  is  thereby  defeated  of 
his  election.  Is  it  not  natural  for  such  a  gentleman  to 
resolve  not  to  put  himself  any  more  to  the  trouble  and 
cxpence  of  being  generous  and  hospitable  ?  The  favor  of 
his  countrymen  he  sees  must  be  purchased,  not  won : 
therefore  he  resolves  to  contract  his  expence,  in  order  to 
prepare  his  proper  ammunition  for  the  next  election;  and 
if  he  succeeds,  being  then  assured  of  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  seven  years,  and  sensible  that  living  in  the  coun- 
try can  be  of  no  service  to  him  in  any  future  election,  he 
retires  with  his  family  to  London,  and  resolves  to  de- 
pend upon  bribery  alone  for  his  success  in  every  future 
election - 

"  Thus,  Sir,  an  end  is  put  to  the  generosity  and  hospi- 
tality of  that  gentleman,  and  thus  an  end  has  already  been 
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put  to  the  generosity,  and  hospitality  of  most  of  the  ndfclc'. 
men  and  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  :  but  this  is  not  the 
only  evil  i  for  this  change  of  a  country  life  into  a  town 
Jife  has*  introduced  a  new  sort  of  expence,  which  is  of 
the  most  pernicious  consequence  to  the  kingdom  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  the  landed  interest  in  particular.  By  the  an-« 
cient  country  hospitality  a  great  deal  was,  it  is  true,  con- 
sumed, but  the  consumption  wassail  our  own :  almost  the 
whole,  excepting  a  few  spiceries^  was  the  produce  of  our 
own  farmers :  whereas  th^  expence  attending  a  town  life 
is  mostly  laid  out  on  things  of  foreign  importation ;  and 
jnost  of  them  of  such  a  nature  as  to  deprive  us  of  every 
good  quality  we  have  left  among  us.  One  modern  polite 
supper  io  town,  with  a  set  of  Italian  musicians  to  enter- 
tain the  company,  will  now  cost  as  much  as  would  for- 
merly have  hospitably  entertained  a  whole  county  for  a 
week;  with  this  difference,  that  the  expence  of  the  latter 
centered  chiefly  in  the  pockets  of  the  neighbouring  farmers, 
whereas  the  expence  of  the  former  centers  chiefly  in  the 
pockets  of  foreigners,  and  those  foreigners,  perhaps,  who 
are  our  most  dangerous  enemies. 

*<  When  I  consider  this,  Sir,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
heavy  complaints  we  hear  amongst  the  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  for  want  of  a  market  for  their  goods, 
nor  do  I  wonder  at  so  many  of  them  becoming  bankrupts. 
A  man  of  fortune  who  lives  in  London,  may  in  plays, 
opefas,  routs,  assemblies,  French  cookery,  French  sauces, 
and  French  wines,  spend  as  much  yearly,  as  he  could  do, 
were  he  to  live  in  the  most  hospitable  manner  at  his  seat 
in  the  country :  but  will  any  one  suppose,  there  is  as  much 
malt,  meat,  bread,  or  poultry  consumed  in  his  family  ? 
Will  any  one  suppose  that  the  poor,  or  even  the  farmers 
or  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  country  seat, 
ponsumc  as'  much  when  they  have  nothing  but  what  they 
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take  from  their  own  table,  as  when  they  had  his  hall  to 
feast  in?  What  a  diminution  then  in  the  country  con- 
sumption must  the  retiring  of  one  great  family  make! 
What  a  distress  must  be  brought  upon  the  county,  espe- 
cially if  remote  from  London,  when  all  its  rich  families 
repair  to  live  constantly  in- this  city !  Sir,  the  fatal  conse- 
quences brought  upon  our  land  estates,  by  thus  tempting 
our  rich  families  to  live  constantly  in  London,  are  so  glar- 
ing, that  I  shall  wonder  to  see  any  landed  gentleman  in 
this  House  oppose  the  motion  ;  and  if  any  of  them  do,  I 
shall  be  apt  to  suppose,  they  have  some  other  income  less 
honorable,  though  perhaps  more  punctual;  for  that  annual 
Parliaments  would  send  most  of  our  rich  families  to  the 
country,  and  restore  our  ancient  generosity  and  hospita- 
lity, is  a  question  can  admi|t]k)f  no  dispute ;  because  no 
gentleman  could  then  preservi  his  interest  in  his  county, 
city,  or  borough,  but  by  going  to  live  amongst  them ;  and 
if  by  neglecting  to  live  there,  he  should  be  turned  out  of 
Parliament,  I  believe  the  most  courtly  dame  could  hardly 
prevail  upon  the  most  uxorious  husband  to  live  in  Lon- 
don, having  nothing  to  do  there  but  to  sec  her  play  at 
quadrifle. 

*«  I  now  come.  Sir,  to  those  good  qualities  or  virtues, 
for  which  the  inferior  rank  of  our  people  were  formerly 
very  remarkable :  these  I  have  said  to  be  honesty,  frugality, 
and  industry ;  and  as  to  every  one  of  these,  the  manners 
of  our  people  have  been  very  much  altered  by  the  intro- 
duction of  septennial  Parliaments,  and  the  corruption  and 
violent  contestation  at  elections,  which  have  thereby  of 
course  been  propagated  through  the  whole  kingdom.  With 
regard  to  the  honesty  of  the  people,  perhaps  an  instance 
may  be  here  and  there  found  of  a  man  who  acts  honestly 
mnd  fairly  in  private  life ;  and  yet  has  made  it  his  practice 
0  sell  his  YQte  at  all  election^  to  the  best  bidder :  but  I 
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wUl  say,  that  such  ^  man's  honesty  proceeds  more  from 
hia  fear  of  the  gaiiou^s,  th^n^from  any  natural  disposition } 
29nd  it  is  well  ki^own  that  few  men  jump  at  onpc  into  the 
teight  of  wickedness.  They  generally  bcgia  with  litt;lc 
fcenial  sins,  and  niove  by  degrees  to  the  most  aggravating 
crimes^  Do  not  most  of  the  wretches  that  sufFer  at  Ty- 
burn tell  US)  that  they  began  their  wicked  course  with  ^ 
breach  of  the  Sabbath  ?  This  Is  none  pf  the  most  heinoua 
sort  of  crimes;  but  the  danger  consists  in  the  first  incroach- 
ment  upon  conscience ;  {or  being  once  got  into  a  wicked 
course,  they  seldom  stop  at  the  threshold*  In  the  same 
manner,  a  man  who  sells  his  vote  at  an  election  to  a  can- 
Sdzttf  who  thinks  he  will  sell  his  country  in  Parliament, 
must  be  sensible  he  has  committed  a  crime :  in  so  doing 
lie  certainly  acts  agaijaat  his  conscience,  and  by  thiS;  oneansji 
bis  acting  against  his  conscience  becomes  fanidliar  to  hm^ 
which  prepares  him  for  committing  any  crime  he  thinks 
be  may  be  safe  in  ;  and  the^  if  he  cpmmits  no  crime  in 
private  life,  it  is  not  for  want  of  will,  but  for  want  of 
importunity :  be  Is  honest  just  as  $om,<e  W09ie9  ;^re  chaste, 
only  because  they  never  had  aia  opportunity  to  be  other-r 
wise.  The  only  difference  is,  that  he  becomes  wicked  fey 
custom,  whereas  they  arc  so  by  natui^e.  We  should  there- 
fore, in  order  to  preserve  the  honesty  of  our  pepple,  pre- 
vent, as  much  as  possible,  a  man's  being  tempted  to  seU 
bis  vote  at  an  election;  and  the  best  method  for  doiug 
Ais  will  be  to  restore  annual  Parliaments,  because  no 
candidate  will  then  be  at  the  expence  pf  corrupting,  espe- 
cially as  he  can©ot  expect  to  be  corrupted  by  a  riiinistey 
after  he  is  chosen.  Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  fruga^ 
Kty  of  the  people^  we  know  by  experience,  that  what 
people  get  by  selling  their  votes  at  an  ejection,  is  gene- 
rally spent  in  extravagance ;  *and  being  once  led  into  ^i| 
extravagant  manner  of  living,,  few  of  them  ever  leave  it, 
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as  long  as  they  have  a  penny  to  support  it.  By  tliis  means 
they  are  led  into  necessities,  and  having  once  broken .  Ja 
upon  their  conscience,  by  selling  their  vote  at  in  electiont 
Aey  are  the  Jess  proof  against  those  temptations  dwy  arc 
exposed  to^Y  ^^^  necessities  y  'SO  that  I  am  persufaded^ 
many  a  poor  man  in  this  kingdom  has  been  brought  to 
the  gallons  by  the  bribe  he  re?cei^ed  for  his  vote  at  ail 
election.  Besides,  as  all  the  little  places  Under  the  govern- 
ment have  of  late  been  bestowed  upon  pliable  voters  at 
elections,  without  requiring  any  other  qualification  to  ror 
commend  them,  such  voters  generally  dissipate  their  own 
fiubstahce  in  hopes  of  being  afterwards  ^tovided  for  by  som^ 
little  place  in  the  government  5  ^nd  by  the  example  of  such 
x>rckr8  many  of  their  neighbours  are  led  into  the  sariie  ex^ 
travagant  course  of  living,  which  I  believe  is  one  great 
cause  of  that  luxury  which  now  so  generally  prevails 
among  the  lower  sort  of  people.  . 

<*  The  same  causes.  Sir,  that  promote  the  people's  ex- 
Wavagance,  present  their  bbihg  ihdustrious.-^-WhiJst  a 
isttie  frediblder  or  tradesman  is  spdnding  in  extravagance 
liis  infamous  earnings  at  an  election^  he  disdains  to  diink 
,of  honest  industry,  or  labor ;  and  being  once  got  but  oif 
the  road  of  indiistry,  many  of  them  can  never  find  their 
•way  into  it  again.  If  such  fellows  are  not  provided  by 
the  Court  can&date,  who  was  chosen  by  their  venality, 
with  some  little  past  in  the  government,  which  all  expect, 
but  few  are  so*  ludky  as  to  meet  with,  they  soon  become 
'bankrupt,  are  thrown  into  prison,  and  their  families  b9» 
<ome  a  burden  upon  the  country  which  they  hare  sold 
-and  betrayed.  This  is  the  fate  of  most  of  them  5  and  as 
to  those  who  happen'  to  be.  provided  for,  their  good  luck, 
-is  of  the  most  pernicious  consequence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, because  it  encourages  others  to  become  venal,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  tlie  same  good  fortune;  for  in  this 
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,  casC)  It  18  the  same  as  in  a  lottery ;  people  overlook  tti<s 
thousands  that  are  unfortunate^  and  take  notice  only  o£ 
the  happy  few  that  get  the  great  prizes :  if  it  were  not  for 
this  unaccountable  humor  in  mankind,  no  man  would  be 
an  adventurer  in  a  lottery  :  no  man,  evefi  in  this  corrupt 
age>  would  sell  his  vote  at  an  electicm.  But  whilst  this 
humor  remains^  whieh  it  will  do  as  long  as  the  race  of 
man  subsists,  there  will  be  adventurers,  there  will  be 
sellers,  there  is  no  preventing  it,  but  by  demolishing  th« 
market ;  and  this  I  think  will  l)e  the  effect  of  the  Billi 
now  proposed  to  you,  if  it  be  passed  into-  a  law  :  it  will 
demolish  the  market  for  corruption,  both  in  this  House^ 
and  every  election  in  the  kingdom  \  for  ministers  will  not 
then  be  corrupt,  because  they  can  expect  no  success  by 
their  corruption ;  and'  though  little  contests  may  now 
and  then  happen  among  country  gentlemen,  yet  they  will 
never  be  so  violent  as  to-  occasion  violent  corruption  on 
cither  side  of  the  question. 

**  On  the  contrary,  Sir,  I  believe  very  few  contests  wiM 
ever  happen  among  the  country  gentlemen ;  for  in  every 
county,  city,  and  borough  in  the  kingdom,  the  chief 
families  will  come  to  a  compromise  among  themselves, 
and  agree  to  take  the  honor  in  turns  of  representing  it 
in  parliament.  No  man  will  grudge  his  neighbour  the 
honor  for  one  year,  when  he  knows  he  is  to  have  the  same 
honor  the  next  year,  or  in  a  year  or  two  after,  esj^cially 
when  that  honor  is  to  be  attended  with  no  expectation  of 
any  post,  place,  or  pension  from  the  Crown,  unless  he  cah 
recommend  himself  to  it  by  some  other  qualification. 
Whereas,  when  a  gentleman  is  to  be  chosen  into  Parlia- 
ment for  seven  years,  and  when  his  being  a  member, 
without  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  any  other  qualifi^ 
cation,  is  known  to  be  sufficient  for  recommending  rather 
than  entitling  him  to  some  place  of  great  profit  under  the 
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Crown,  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  often  meeting  with  a  vio- 
lent opposition.  The  length  of  the  term  makes  any  such 
compromise  as  I  have  mentioned  impossible  5  which  of 
course  creates  him  antagonists  amongst  those  who  are 
only  ambitious  of  the  honor ;  and  the  expectation  of  ad- 
vantage creates  him  antagonists  among  those  who  arc 
resolved  to  make  their  market.  This  generally  begets  a 
violent  opposition,  and  if  the  antagonist  be  one  of  the 
latter  sort,  he  generally  has  recourse  to  bribery ;  for  as  he 
is  resolved  to  sell,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  purchase,  if  he 
thinks  he  can  purchase  for  less  than  he  may  sell. 

"  These,  Sir,  are  the  causes  why  we  find  such  violent 
contests  about  elections  to  septennial  Parliaments ;  and 
as  all  these  causes  would  cease  the  moment  we  made  our 
Parliaments  annual,  I  think  it  is  next  to  a  demonstration, 
that  in  elections  for  annual  Parliaments,  there  could  be  no 
violent  opposition,  and  much  less  any  bribery  or  corrup* 
tion.  Therefore  if  wc  have  a  mind  to  restore  the  practice 
of  those  virtues,  for  which  our  ancestors  were  so  conspi- 
cuous, and  by  which  they  handed  down  to  us  riches, 
glory,  renown,  and  liberty,  we  must  restore  the  custom 
of  having  Parliaments  not  only  annually  held,  but  annu« 
ally  chosen.  It  was  a  regulation  restored  and  established 
by  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  Princes  that  ever  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  no  one  can  say  that  thit 
regulation  is  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  war  we  are  now 
in,  or  may  be  in  at  the  end  of  the  present  Parliament  j 
for  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  determine  that  the  war 
will  be  sooner  at  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid 
it  virili  last  much  longer,  unless  we  be  obliged  to  put  an 
end  to  it  by  an  inglorious  peace ;  but  this  can  make  no 
difference,  for  when  the  first  law  for  annual  Parliament* 
was  passed  by  Edward  III.,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  most 
vlplent  ferment,  on  account  of  seizing  the  Queen  Mo- 
ther 
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ther  and  her  favorite  Mortimer  ;  and  when  the  second 
law  for  the  same  purpose  was  passed  by  that  Prince,  he 
could  not  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity^ 
for  though  the  war  in  France  had  some  time  before  been 
brought  to  a  happy  period  by  the  treaty  of  Brctigny,  yet 
the  war  in  Bretagne  continued,  and  even  that  treaty  re- 
mained, as  to  many  parts  of  it,  unfulfilled. 

**  Having  mentioned  two  laws  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  for  establishing  annual  Parliaments,  perhaps 
some  gentlemen  may  imagine,  that  the  first  law  which  was 
passed  in  the  4th  year  of  that  King's  reign,  had  run  into 
desuetude,  and  that  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
*^ve  and  enforce  it  by  the  new  law  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  was  passed  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign  5  but  this. 
Sir,  was  not  the  reason  that  made  it  necessary  to  pass  a 
new  law  for  that  purpose.  Our  lawyers  have  always 
been  ingenious  in  contriving  how  to  evade  the  most  express 
Jaws,  especially  when  by  such  an  evasion  they  could  favor 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  The  words  of  the  first  law  were 
that  *  A  Faiiiament  shall  be  holden  once  a  year,  and 
oftener  if  need  be.*  A  man  of  common  understanding 
would  conclude  from  these  words  that,  by  this  law,  the 
King  must  hold>  a  Parliament  once  a  year  at  least,  and 
that  he  might  hold  it  oftener,  if  he  found  it  necessary ; 
but  the  lawyers  found  out  that  the  words  if  need  be  re- 
4ated  to  the  first  part  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  second, 
and  that  therefore  the  sense  of  the  law  was,  that  a  Par- 
liament shall  be  holden  once  a  year,  if  need  be,  or  oftener, 
if  need  be ;  by  which  they  left  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  hold  a  Parliament  as  often  or  as  seldom  as  they 
pleased,  and  thereby  rendered  the  law  of  no  manner  of 
effect.  Therefore  to  prevent  the  Crown's  talcing  advantage 
of  this  evasion,  a  new  law  was  made  in  the  36th  year  of 
that  King,  who  never  refused  to  grant  his  subjects  what 
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laws  they  thought  necessary  for  securing  their  liberties,  by 
>vhich  it  was  enacted,  *  That  a  Parliament  shall  be  holden 
every  year.'  This  set  the  invention  of  our  lawyers  again 
to  work,  and  they  were  not  long  in  finding  a  new  eva-* 
sion ;  for  in  the  very  next  reign,  the  method  of  pforo* 
gation  was  introduced,  and  by  that  means  our  libetties 
were  even  then  brought  into  the  utmost  danger;  for  a 
Parliament  chosen  by  illegal,  methods,  and  continued  by  a 
prorogation,  surrendered  our  liberties  into  the  hands  o( 
the  Crown ;  and  if  the  Bill  now  proposed  be  not  agreed 
to,  some  such  Parliament  may  again  do  the  Same,  or 
something  that  is  tantamount,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Crown  has  now  a  regular  well-disciplined  army  to 
support  its  incroachments,  and  the  people  have  neither 
arms  nor  discipline  for  enabling  them  to  rescue  their  li* 
berties  out  of  the  hands  of  such  a  King,  and  such  a  Par* 
liament. 

**  When  we  consider  this.  Sir,  we  ought  to  be  the  more 
jealous  of  the  independency  of  our  Parliaments  5  because 
if  our  liberties  should  be  given  up  by  a  dependent  Parlia* 
ment,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  people  to  rescue  them  by  arms,  as  they  did  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  This  makes  me  the  more  sanguine 
for  the  Bill  now  proposed,  and  for  this  reason,  among 
many  others,  I  conclude  with  seconding  the  motion." 

Sir  Wm.  Yonge,  the  secretary  at  war,  was  the  only 
member  of  administration  who  attempted  to  reply ;  and 
the  question  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  145  to  113. 

In  thirteen  years  after,  another  motion  was  made  for 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  but  so  feebly 
urged  as  to  be  negatived  almost  without  the  formaKty  of 
a  debate. 
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Alderman  Sawbridge's  frequently  renewed  efforts  on 
the  like  tendency  deserve  to  be  remembered  as  proofs  of 
his  zeal,  if  not  of  his  energy  or  genius. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  also  prepared,  and  offered  to 
the  Upper  House,  in  the  session  of  1780,  a  bill  for  the  re- 
form of  Parliament,  founded  on  the  bases  of  annual  elec- 
tion and  universal  suffrage  j  but  which  was  afterwards  drop^ 
ped,  probably  as  a  measure  little  calculated  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  House  of  Peers. 

But  in  May   178:^  Mr*  Pitt  brought  forward  with 
equal  policy,  and  address  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  parliament.     He  began  with  an  apology 
for  undertaking  a  task  so  extensive,  and  which  required 
abilities  and  experience  so  much  greater  than  his ;  but 
having  said  this,  he  would  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  and  believe,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject^ 
to  which  he  meant  to  call  their  attention,  would  induce 
them  to  treat  it  with  the  utmost  seriousness  and  respect. 
The  representation  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament  was  a 
matter  so  truly  interesting,  that  it  had  at  all  times^ excited 
the  regard  of  the  most  enlightened  •,  and  the  defects  which 
they  had  found  in  that  representation  had  given  them  rea- 
son to  apprehend  the  most  alarming  consequences  to  the 
constitution.    It  would  be  needless  for  him  in  the  presemt 
moment  to  recal  to  the  memory  of  the  House  the  many 
occasions,  upon  which  he  and  others  in  an  anxious  struggle 
with  a  minister,  who  laboured  to  exert  the  corrupt  influence 
of  the  Crown  in  support  of  an  inadequate  representation 
of  the  people,  maintained  the  necessity  that  there  was  for 
a  calm  revision  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
a  moderate  reform  of  such  defects  as  had  imperceptibly 
and  gradually  stole  in  to  deface,  and  which  threatened  at 
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last  totally  to  destroy  the  most  beautiful  fabric  of  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  Upon  these  occasions,  they  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  efforts,  on  account  of  that  corrupt  in- 
fluence of  which  he  had  spoken  5  but  at  kst  he  thanked 
God,  the  voice  of  the  people  had  happily  prevailed,  and 
we  were  now  blessed  with  a  ministry,  whose  wishes 
went  along  with  those  of  the  people  for  a  moderate  re- 
form of  the  errors  which  had  intruded  themselves  into  the 
constitution  5  and  he  was  happy  to  see  there  was  a  spirit 
of  unanimity  prevalent  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
alsA  in  every  part  of  that  House,  which  made  the  present 
day  the  fittest  for  undertaking  this  great  task.  The  mi- 
nisters had  declared  their  virtuous  res9lution  of  supporting 
the  King's  government  by  means  more  honorable,  as  well 
as  more  permanent  than  corruption ;  and  the  nation  had 
confidence  in  the  declarations  of  men,  who  had  so  inva- 
variably  proved  themselves  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  the 
animated  supporters  of  an  equal  and  fair  system  of  repre- 
sentation. That  the  frame  of  our  constitution  had  under- 
gone material  alterations,  by  which  the  commons  house 
of  Parliament  had  received  an  improper  and  dangerous 
bias,  and  by  which  indeed  it  had  fallen  so  greatly  from 
that  direction  and  effect,  which  it  was  intended,  and  ought, 
to  have  in  the  constitution,  he  believed  it  would  be  idle 
for  him  to  attempt  to  prove.  It  was  a  fact  so  plain  and 
palpable,  that  every  man's  reason,  if  not  his  experience* 
must  point  it  out  to  him.  He  had  only  to  examine  the 
quality  and  nature  of  that  branch  of  the  constitution  as 
originally  established,  and  compare  it  with  its  present 
state  and  condition.  That  beautiful  frame  of  government 
which  has  made  us  the  envy  and  admiration  of  mankind, 
in  which  the  people  were  entitled  to  hold  so  distinguished 
a  share,  was  so  far  dwindled  and  departed  from  its  origi- 
Bal  purity,  as  that  the  representatives  ceased  in  a  great 
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degree  to  be  connected  with  the  people.  It  was  the  csf-* 
sencc  of  the  constitution  that  the  people  had  a  share  in 
the  government  by  the  means  of  representation ;  and  its 
excellence  aud  permanency  was  calculated  to  consist  in 
this  representation  having  been  designed  to  be  equal,  easy, 
practicable,  and  complete.  When  it  ceased  to  be  so, 
when  the  representative  ceased  to  hare  connection  with 
the  constituent,  and  was  either  dependent  on  the  Crown, 
or  the  Aristocracy,  there  was  a  defect  in  the  frame  af  re- 
presentation, and  it  was  not  innovation,  but  recovery  of 
constitution,  to  repair  it. 

He  would  not  in  the  present  instance  call  to  their 
view,  or  endeavour  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  this 
species  of  reform,  or  that,  whether  this  suggestion,  or 
that,  was  the  best ;  and  which  would  most  completely 
tally  and  square  with  the  orig'inal  frame  of  the  constitu- 
tion :  it  was  simply  hi»  purpose  to  move  for  the  institu- 
tion of  an  inquiry,  composed  of  such  rtien  as  the  House 
ehould  in  their  wisdom  select,  as  the  most  proper,  and  the 
best  qualified  for  investigating  this  subject,  and  making  z 
report  to  the  House  of  the  best  means  of  carrying  inta 
execution  a  moderate  and  substantial  reform  of  the  re- 
pTesentation  of  the  people.  Though  he  would  not  presS' 
upon  their  consideration  any^  proposition  whatever,  he 
should  still  think  it  his  duty  to  state  some  facts  and  cir-r 
cumstances,  which,  in  his  ide»>  made  thia  object  of  re- 
form essentially  requisite.  He  believed,  however,  that 
even  this  was  unnecessary ;  for  there  was  not  a  gentleman 
in  the  house,  who  would  not  acknowledge  with  him,  that 
the  representation,  as  it  now  stood,  was  incomplete.  It 
wiTs  perfectly  understood,  that  there  were  some  boroughs 
absolutely  governed  by  the  treasury;  and  others  totally 
possessed  by  them.  It  required  no  experience  to  say, 
that  fiuch  boroughs  had  no  one  quality  of  rcpresentatioit 
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in  them :  they  had  no  share  nor  substance  In  the  general 
interests  of  the  country ;  and  they  had  in  fact  no  stake 
for  which  to  appoint  their  guardians  In  the  popular  as^ 
sembly.  The  Influence  of  the  treasury  In  some  boroughs 
was  contested,  not  by  the  electors  of  these  boroughs,  but 
by  some  one  or  other  powerful  man  who  assumed,  or 
pretended  to,  an  hereditary  property  of  what  ought  only 
to  be  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  electors.  The  Inte- 
rests of  the  treasury  were  considered  as  well  as  the  Inte- 
rests of  the  great  man,  the  lord,  or  the  commoner,  who 
had  connection  with  the  borough ;  but  the  interests  of  the 
people,  the  rights  of  the  electors  were  the  .only  things 
that  never  were  attended  to,  nor  taken  into  the  account. 
Would  any  man  say,  that  in  this  case,  there  was  the  most 
distant  idea  or  principle  of  representation  ?  There  were 
other  boroughs  which  had  now  in  fact  no  actual  exist-f 
tence,  but  In  the  return  of  members  of  the  House.  They 
had  no  existence  In  property,  in  population,  in  trade,  in 
weight.  There  were  hardly  any  men  in  the  borough  who 
had  a  right  to  vote ;  and  they  were  the  slaves  and  subjects 
of  a  person  who  claimed  the  property  of  the  borough,  anct 
who  In  faft  made  the  return.  This  also  was  nq  repre- 
sentation, nor  any  thing  like  it.  Another  set  of  boroughs 
and  towns  In  the  lofty  possession  of  English  freedom 
claimed  to  themselves  the  right  of  bringing  their  votes  to 
market.  They  had  no  other  market,  no  other  property, 
and  no  other  stake  in  the  country  than  the  property  and 
price  which  they  procured  for  their  votes.  Such  bo- 
roughs were  the  most  dangerous  of  all  others.  So  far 
from  consulting  the  interests  of  the  country  in  the  choice 
they  made,  they  held  out  their  borough  to  the  best  pur- 
chaser, and  In  fact  they  belonged  more  to  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  than  they  did  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  They 
vv^ere  cities  and  boroughs  most  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
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of  the  Carnatic  than  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  it  was  a  fact  pretty  well  known  and  gene- 
rally understood,  that  the  Nabob  oi  Arcot  had  no  less  than 
seven  or  eight  members  in  that  house.     Such  boroughs, 
then,*  were  the  sources  of  corruption  :  they  gave  rise  to  an 
inundation  of  corrupt  wealth  and  corrupt  members,  who 
had   no   regard    nor  connection  either  for  or  with  the 
the  people  of  this  kingdom.     It  had  always  been  consi- 
dered, in  all  nations,  as  the  greatest  source  of  danger  to  a 
kingdom,  when  a  foreign  influence  was  suffered  to  creep 
into  the  national  councils.     The  fact  Was  clear,  that  the 
influence  of  the  nabobs  of  India  was  great :  why  then 
might  not  their  imaginations  point  out  to  them  another 
most  probable  circumstance  that  might  occur,  the  danger 
of  which  would  be  evident,  as  soon  as  mentioned.    Might 
not  a  foreign  state  in  enmity  with  this  country,  by  means 
of  these  boroughs,  procure  a  party  of  men  to  act  for  them 
under  the  mask  and  character  of  members  of  that  House  ? 
Such  a  cabal  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other ;  and 
this,  among  other  domestic  evils,  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  present  incomplete  and  improper  form  of  re- 
presentation.   How  many  other  circumstances  were  there, 
under  which  the  various  descriptions  of  boroughs  in  this 
kingdom  were  influenced  and  seduced  from  their  real  and 
direct  duty  ? 

Having  mentioned  these  facts,  by  which  experience 
came  in  aid  of  reason,  to  convince  him  of  the  inadequacy 
of  representation,  he  conceived  it  would  be  perfectly 
needless  for  him  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  prove  the 
necessity  that  there  was  for  a  reform  in  thJs  particular. 
He  was  convinced  that  every  gentleman  would  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  the  fact,  however  they  might  difl^er 
about  the  means  of  accomplishing  it ;  or  about  the  deli- 
cacy with  which  they  ought  to  meddle  in  any  shape  with 
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the  constitution.  He  begged  leave  to  say,  that  there  was 
not  a  man  in  that  House,  who  had  more  reverence  for 
the  constitution,  and  more  respect,  even  for  its  vestiges 
than  himself. — But  he  was  afraid  tliat  the  reverence  and 
enthusiasm,  which  Englishmen  entertained  for  the  con- 
stitution, would,  if  not  suddenly  prevented,  bz  the  mean^ 
of  destroying  it ;  for  such  was  their  enthusiasm,  that  they 
would  not  even  remove  its  defects,  for  fear  of  touching 
its  beauty.  He  admired  the  one  so  much,  so  great  was 
his  reverence  for  the  beauties  of  that  constitution,  that  he 
wished  to  remove  those  defects,  as  he  clearly  perceived 
that  they  were  defects  which  altered  the  radical  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  and  it  would  not  be  innova- 
tion, as  he  had  said,  but  recovery  of  the  constitution,  to 
remove  them :  gentlemen  were  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  this;  but  they  stopped  from  the  difficulty  of 
accomplishing  the  necessary  reform.  Many  propositions 
had  been  made  from  different  quarters  towards  this  great 
national  object.  In  particular  it  had  been  said,  that  the 
purity  and  independence  of  Parliament  would  be  the  most 
■easily  accomplished,  and  the  most  effectually,  by  anihil- 
ating  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown.  This  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  as  a  great,  and  powerful  means  of 
restoring  independency  and  resfject  to  parliamei>t ;  and  he 
was  happy  to  see,  that  under  the  present  ministry  the  cor- 
rupt influence  of  the  crown  would  not  be  exerte4.  It 
might  therefore  be  said  with  truth,  that  now  the  injurious, 
corrupt,  and  baneful  influence  of  the  crown  was  no  more. 
Its  effect  would  not  be  felt  during  the  ministry  of  a  set  of 
men  who  were  the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom.  But 
it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  provide  for  the  future, 
and  to  take  care  that  in  no  time  this  secret  and  dark  sys- 
tem should  be  revived,  to  contaminate  the  fair,  and  ho- 
norable fabric  of  our  government.     This  influence  was  of 
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the  most  pernicious  kind;  and  at  all  times  had  been 
pointed  to  as  the  fertile  source  of  all  our  miseries.  It  had 
l;)een  substituted  in  the  room  of  wisdom,  of  activity,  of 
exertion,  and  of  success.  It  was  but  too  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  extensive  limits  of  our  empire,  and  with 
the  broad  and  great  scale  upon  which  its  operations  were 
conducted.  It  had  been  truly  said  of  this  corrupt  influ^ 
cnce, «  That  it  had  grown  v/ith  our  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  our  strength.'  Unhappily^  however,  for  thia 
country,  it  had  not  decayed  with  our  decay,  nor  dimi- 
nished with  our  decrease.  It  bore  no  sympathy,  nor  con- 
nection with  our  falling  state ;  but  notwithstanding  the  mad 
impolicy  of  a  ministry  who  had  contracted  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  this  corrupt  influence  was  still  found  to  exist 
in  all  its  strength,  and  had  supported  that  ministry  for  a 
length  of  years,  against  all  the  consequences  of  a  mis- 
chievous system  and  a  desolated  empire.  He  thanked- 
Heaven,  that  we  had  now  an  administration  who  placed 
their  dependence  on  a  more  honorable  basis,  and  who 
conceived  nothing  to  be  more  necessary  or  essential  to  the 
|)ermanent  interests  of  their  country,  than  the  total  over- 
throw and  extinction  of  this  influence. 

It  had  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  best  means  of 
effecting  a  more  near  relation  between  the  representatives 
and  the  people  was  to  take  from  the  decayed  and  corrupt 
boroughs  a  part  of  their  members,  and  add  them  to  those 
places  which  had  most  interest  and  stake  in  the  country. 
Another  mode  of  making  the  connection  between  the  re- 
presentative and  constitution  more  lively  and  intimatCt 
was  to  bring  the  former  more  frequently  before  the  elec- 
tors by  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliament.  But  all 
these  propositions  he  would  beg  leave,  for  the  present,  to 
omit  entirely ;  and  to  delivei  the  matter  to  the  committee 
to  be  qhoscn,  free  from  all  suggestions  whatever,  that 
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they  might  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  collect  from 
the  lights,  which  they  would  receive,  full  and  complete 
information  on  the  subject.     He  would  therefore  content 
himself  with  saying,  that  having  mentioned  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  institute 
this  inquiry,  he  hoped  that  he  should  be  forgiven  for  under- 
taking this  important  business.  The  matter  of  complaint  was 
clear  to  him  j  and  he  was  strengthened  in  his  opinion  from 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  first  and  greatest  characters  in 
the  kingdom.      The  assistance  which  he  had  received, 
he  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  as  it  fortified  his  mind 
in  regard  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  formed  on  the 
subject.     It  was  also   the  opinion  of  many  respectable 
characters,  now  no  more,  and  particularly  of  one  [Lord 
Chatham],  of  whom  every  member  in  the  House  could 
speak  with  more  freedom  than  himself.     That  person  was 
not  apt  to  indulge  vague  and  chimerical  speculations,  in- 
consistent with  practice  and  expediency.     He  personally 
knew,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  this  person,  that,  with- 
out recurring  to  first  principles  in  this  respect,  and  estab^ 
lishing  a  more  solid  and  equal  representation  of  the  peopio 
by  which  (he  proper  constitutional  connection  should  be 
revived,  this  nation,  with  the  best  capacities  for  grandeur 
and  happiness  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  must  be 
confounded  with  the  mass  of  those  whose  liberties  were 
lost  in  the  corruption  of  the  people.     With  regard  to  the 
time,  at  which  he  had  brought  it  on,  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  the  most  proper  and  seasonable  moment  that 
could  be  imagined.    If  it  had  been  brought  forward  during 
an  eager  opposition  to  the  measures  of  government  it 
might  have  been  considered  as  thfe  object  of  spight  or 
peevishness  ;  and  if  under  such  circumstances  they  had 
prevailed,  it  would  have  been  said  to  be  carried  by  assault. 
^ut  now  there  was  no  division  of  sentiment.     His  Ma- 
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jesty's  ministers  expected  the  roice  of  the  people,  and 
were  anxiously  bent  on  the  reformation  of  Parliament* 
If  there  was  any  division  of  (^pinion  at  all  it  was  about 
the  means  of  accompHshing  the  object. 

He  concluded  with  moving,  "  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation  m 
parliament,  and  to  report  to  the  house  their  observations 
thereon/' 

The  proposed  inquiry  having  been  negatived,  Mr.  Pitt, 
en  the  7th  of  May  following,  submitted  to  the  House  a 
ftpecific  plan  of  reform  for  adding  one  hundred  members 
to  the  counties,  and  abolishing  a  proportionable  number 
of  the  burgage- tenure,  and  other  smaH  and  obnoxious 
boroughs.  Upon  rising  to  open  the  business,  he  declared, 
that  in  his  life  he  had  never  felt  more  embarassment,  or 
more  anxiety,  than  he  felt  at  that  moment,  when  for  his 
country's  good,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  discover,  and 
lay  before  the  House,  the  imperfections  of  that  constitu- 
tion to  which  every  Englishman  ought  to  look  up  with 
reverential  awe ;  a  constitution  which,  while  it  continued 
such  as  framed  by  our  ancestors,  was  truly  called  the 
production  of  the  most  consummate  wisdom :  raised  by 
that  constitution  to  greatness  and  to  glory,  England  had 
been  at  once  the  envy  and  the  prid&of  the  world.  Europe 
was  taught  by  experience  that  liberty  was  the  foundation 
of  true  greatness  ;  and  that  while  England  remained  under 
a  government  perfectly  free,  ihe  never  failed  to  perform 
exploits  that  dazzled  the  neighbouring-nations.  To  htm, 
he  did  assure  the  House,  it  was  interesting,  indeed  inter- 
esting and  useful  beyond  the  power  of  description.  He 
wished,  however,  the  House,  to  view  the  arduous  and 
very  difficult  task  he  had  ventured  to  undertake,  in 
its  true  light.  No  man  saw  that  glorious  fabric,  the 
constitution   of   this    country,    with    more    admiration* 
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nor  With  more  reverence  than  himself:  he  beheld  it 
■with  wonder,  with  veneration,  and  with  gratitude  :  it 
gave  an  Englishman  such  dear  a^id  valuable  privileges, 
or,  he  might  say,  such  advantageous  and  dignified  pre- 
rogatives, as  were  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
subjects  of  every  other  nation,  but  it  afforded  us  a 
degree  of  happiness  unknown  to  those  who  lived  under 
governments  of  a  nature  less  pregnant  with  principles  of 
liberty :  indeed  there  was  no  form  of  government  on  the 
known  surface  of  the  globe,  that  was  so  nearly  allied  to 
perfect  freedom.  But  a  melancholy  series  of  events,  which 
could  he  accounced  for  only  upon  this  principle,  that, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  there  had  been  a  deviation 
from  the  principles  of  that  happy  constitution,  under 
which  the  people  of  England  had  so  long  flourished. 

Mr.  Pitt  reminded  the  Hou^e  how  and  upon  what 
reasons  the  public  had  begun  to  look  at  the  state  of  par- 
liamentary representation  ;  of  the  steps  they  had  taken  to 
procure  some  remedy  for  the  inadequacy  which  they  dis- 
covered ;  the  degree  of  success  that  their  endeavours  had 
not  met  with  ;  and  what  it  was  that  particularly  occasioned 
him  to  rise  at  that  moment  in  support  of  their  petitions. 
He  said  to  put  the  House  in  possesion  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, he  need  only  advert  to  the  history  of  a  few  years 
recently  past  j  a  history  which  he  would  touch  jipon  as 
shortly  as  possible,  because  it  was  not  only  a  most  melancholy 
picture  of  calamitous  and  disgraceful  events,  but  because  it 
was  so  extremely  difilcult  to  mention  it  in  any  shape,  that 
would  not  appear  invidious,  and  personal.  He  then 
stated,  that  the  disastrous  consequences. of  the  American 
war,  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  public  money ;  the 
consequent  heavy  burthen  of  taxes,  and  the  pressure  of 
all  the  collateral  difficulties  produced  by  the  foregoing 
circumstances,  gradually  disgusted  the  people  5  and  at  last 
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proToked  them  to  turn  their  eyes  inward  on  themselves, 
in  order  to  see  if  there  was  not  something  radically  wrong 
at  home,  that  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  evils  they 
felt  from  their  misfortunes  abroad.  Searching  for  the 
internal  sources  of  their  foreign  fatalities^  they  naturally 
turned  their  attention  to  the  constitution  under  which  they 
lived)  and  to  the  practice  of  it.  Upon  lopking  to  that 
House,  they  found  that  by  length  of  time,  by  the  origin 
and  progress  of  undue  influence,  and  from  other  caoseSy 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  powers  of  check  and  control 
upon  the  crown  and  exequtive  government,  were  greatly 
lessened,  and  debilitated.  Hence  clamors  sprung  up 
without  doors,  and  hence,  as  was  perfectly  natural  in  the 
moment  of  anxiety,  to  procure  an  adequate  and  a  fit  re- 
medy to  a  practical  grievance,  a  spirit  of  speculation  went 
forth,  and  a  variety  of  schemes  founded  in  visionary  and, 
impracticable  ideas  of  reform,  were  suddenly  produced. 
It  was  not  for  him,  he  said,  with  unhallowed  hands  to 
touch  the  venerable  pile  of  the  constitution,  and  to  deface; 
the  fabric ;  to  see  it  stand  in  need  of  repair  was  suffi- 
ciently mehncholy;  but  the  more  he  revered  it,  the  more 
he  wished  to  secure  its  duration  to  the  latest  posterity; 
the  greater  he  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  its 
decay.  Innovations  were  at  all  times  dangerous,  and 
should  never  be  attempted  but  when  necessity  called  for 
them.  Upon  this  principle  he  had  given  up  the  idea  which 
he  suggested  to  the  house  last  year ;  and  therefoie  his  ob- 
ject at  present  was  not  to  innovaite,  but  rather  to  renew 
and  invigorate  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  without  de- 
viating materially  from  its  present  form.  When  he  sub- 
mitted this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  last 
year,  he  was  told,  that  the  subject  oug^t  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed amidst  the  din  of  arms  :  the  objection  was  not  then 
without  its  force  :  but  at  pregent  it  could  not  be  renewed. 
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as  we  were  happily  once  more  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  peace.  This  therefore  was  a  proper  time  to 
enter  upon  the  business  of  a  reformation,  which  every  mati 
who  gate  himself  a  moment's  time  to  think,  must  bcr 
satisfied  was  absolutely  necessary. 

An  Englishman,  who  should  compare  the  flourishhag 
state  of  his  country  some  twenty  years  ago  with  the  state 
of  humiliation  in  which  he  now  beholds  her,  must  be  con*, 
vinced  that  the  ruin  which  he  now  deplores,  having  been 
brought  on  by  slow  degrees,  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
proceeded  from  something  radically  wrong  in  the  consti- 
tution. Of  the  existence  of  a  radical  error  no  one  seemed 
to  doubt ;  nay  almost  all  were  so  clearly  satisfied  of  it, 
that  various  remedies  had  been  devised  by  those  who 
wished  most  heartily  to  remove  it.  The  House  itself  hkd 
discovered,  that  a  secret  influence  of  the  crown  had 
been  felt  within  those  wa^ls,  and  had  often  beeii  found 
strong  enough  to  stifle  the  sense  of  duty,  and  to  over-rule 
the  propositions  made  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  desires  of 
the  people :  the  House  of  Commons  in  former  Parliaments 
had  been  base  enough  to  feed  the  influence  that  enslaved  its 
members ;  and  thus  was  at  one  time  the  parent  and  off- 
spring of  corruption.  This  influence  however  had  risen 
to  such  a  height,  that  men  were  ashamed  any  longer  to 
deny  its  existence ;  and  the  House  had  at  length  been 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  voting,  that  it  ought  to  be  di- 
minished. Various  were  the  expedients  that  had  been 
thought  of,  in  order  to  effect  so  salutary  a  purpose,  as  was 
that  of  guarding  against  this  influence ;  of  shutting  against 
It  the  doors  of  that  House,  where,  if  it  once  got  footing 
after  the  resolution  alluded  to,  liberty  could  no  longer  find 
an  asylum.  The  House  of  Commons,  which,  according 
to  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  should  be  the  guar- 
dian of  the  people's  freedom,  the  constitutional  check  and 
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control  over  the  executive  power,  would,  through  thig 
influence,  degenerate  into  a  mere  engine  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  to  destroy  the  constitution  in  effect,  though  it 
should  in  its  outward  form  still  remain. 

Among  the  various  expedients  that  had  been  devised  to 
bar  the  entrance  of  such  influence  into  that  House,  he 
had  heard  principally  of  three.  One  was  to  extend  the 
right  of  voting  for  members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  which 
was  now  so  confined,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom indiscrimhiately  ;  so  that  every  man  without  the  dis- 
tinction of  freeholder,  of  freeman  of  a  corporation,  should 
have  the  franchise  of  a  vote  for  a  person  to  represent  him 
in  Parliament  5  and  this  mode,  he  understood,  was  thought 
by  thpse  who  patronized  it  to  be  the  only  one  consistent 
with  true  liberty  in  a  free  constitution,  where  every  one 
ought  to  be  governed  by  those  la\vs  only  to  which  all 
have  actually  given  their  consent,  either  in  person,  or  by 
their  representative.  For  himself,  he  utterly  rejected  and 
condemned  this  mode,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
adopt  without  libelling  those  renowned  forefathers,  who 
had  framed  the  constitution  in  the  fulness  of  their  wis- 
dom, and  had  fashioned  it  for  the  government  of  free- 
men, not  of  slaves.  If  this  doctrine  should  obtain,  nearly 
one  half  of  the  people  must  in  fact  be  slaves ;  for  it  was 
a  right  of  voting,  howsoever  finely  it  might  appear  in 
theory,  could  never  be  reduced  to  practice.  But,  though 
it  were  even  practicable,  still  one  half  of  the  nation  would 
be  slaves ;  for  all  those  who  vote  for  the  unsuccessful 
candidates,  cannot,  in  the  strictness  of  this  doctrine,  be 
said  to  be  represented  in  parliament  5  and  therefore  they 
are  governed  by  laws,  to  which  they  give  not  their  assent 
in  person  or  by  representatives  :  consequently  according 
to  the  ideas  of  friends  to  this  expedient,  all  those  who 
vote  for  unsuccessful  candidates,  must  be  slaves ;  nay  it 
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was  oftentimes  still  harder  with  those  who  are  members 
of  Parliament,  who  are  made  slaves  also,  and  are  go- 
verned by  laws,  to  which  they  not  only  have  not  given 
their  consent,  J)ut  against  which  they  have  actually 
voted. 

For  his  part,  his  idea  of  representation  was  this,  that 
the  members  once  chosen  and  returned  to  Parliament, 
were  in  effect  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  large, 
as  well  of  those  who  did  not  vote  at  all,  or  who  having 
voted  gave  their  votes  against  them,  as  of  those  by  whose 
suffrage  they  were  actually  seated  in  the  house.  This 
being  therefore  his  principle,  he  could  not  consent  to  an 
innovation  founded  on  doctrines  subversive  of  liberty, 
which  in  reality  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  this  house  of 
commons  was  not,  and  that  no  house  of  commons  ever 
had  been  a  true,  and  constitutional  representation  of  the 
people  ;  for  no  house  of  commons  had  yet  been  elected  by 
all  the  men  in  the  kingdom.  The  country  had  long  pro- 
spered, and  had  even  attained  the  summit  of  glory,  though 
this  doctrine  had  never  been  embraced  ;  and  he  hoped  that 
no  one  would  ever  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  the  laws  of 
England,  or  treat  it  io  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  spe- 
culative proposition,  that  may  be  good  in  theory,  but 
which  it  would  be  absurd  and  chimerical  to  endeavour  to 
reduce  to  practice. 

The  second  expedient  he  had  heard  of,  was  to  abolish 
the  franchise  which  several  boroughs  now  enjoy,  of  re- 
turning members  to  serve  in  Parliament.  These  places 
were  known  by  the  favourite  popular  appellation  of 
**  rotten  boroughs^  He  confessed  there  was  something 
very  plausible  in  this  idea  ;  but  still  he  was  not  ready  to 
adopt  it :  he  held  those  boroughs  in  the  light  of  deformities, 
which  in  some  degree  disfigured  the  fabric  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  which  be  feared  could  not  be  removed  with- 
4  out 
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out  endangering  the  whole  pile.  It  was  true  that  tne 
^representation  of  the  people  could  not  be  good,  unless  the 
interests  of  the  representatives  and  the  represented  were 
the  same :  the  moment  they  became  different,  from  that 
moment  the  liberty  of  the  people  was  in  danger  ;  because 
those  who  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of-  it  might  find  their 
account  in  circumscribing  it  within  narrower  limits  than 
the  constitution  marked  out,  or  in  carrying  through  mea- 
sures which  might  in  the  end  effectually  destroy  it.  It 
must  be  admitted  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  at  present  to  explain,  that  though 
the  members  returned  by  boroughs  might  be  for  the'present 
the  brightest  patterns  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  still  thercf 
was  no  doubt  but  that  borough  members,  considered  in 
the  abstract,  were  more  liable  to  the  operation  of  that  in- 
fluence, which  every  good  man  wished  to  see  destroyed  in 
that  house,  than  those  members  who  were  returned  by  the 
counties;  and  therefore  though  he  was  afraid  to  cut 
np  the  roots  of  this  influence  by  disfranchising  the  bo- 
roughs, because  he  was  afraid  of  doing  more  harni  than 
good,  by  using  a  remedy  that  might  be  thought  worse 
than  the  disease,  still  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  counteract 
iif  possible,  that  influence,  the  instruments  of  which  he 
was  afraid  to  remove.  The  boroughs  ought  to  be  con-^ 
«idered  not  only  as  places  of  franchise,  but  also  as  places 
where  the  franchise  was  in  some  measure  connected  with 
property  by  burgage  tenure  ;  and  therefore,  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  dissolve  the  boroughs,  he  would  endeavour  to 
defeat  the  effect  of  undue  influence  in  them,  by  intro* 
ducing  and  establishing  a  counter  balance  that  should  keep 
it  down,  and  prevent  it  from  ruining  the  country. 

This  brought  him  naturally  to  the  //^/V^^. expedient,  that 
he  had  often  heard  mentioned,  which  was  to  add  i, 
certain  number  of  members  to  the  house,  who  should  be 
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returned  by  the  counties   and  the  metropolis.     It   was^ 
unnecessary  for  him  to  say,  that  the  county  members  in 
general  were  almost  necessarily  taken  from  that  class  and 
description  of  gentlemen  the  least  liable  to  the  seduction 
of  corrupt   influence,  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and   consequently 
the  most  likely  to  pursue  such  measures  as  appeared  to  them 
the  moBt  salutary  to  their  country  :   in  the  hands  of  such 
men,  the  liberties  of  their  constituents  would  be  safe,  be-» 
cause  the  interests  of  such  representatives  and  the  represent- 
ed must  necessarily  be  the  same.     This  expedient  appeared 
to  him  the  most  fit  to  be  adopted,  because  it  was  the  least 
objectionable  :  it  had  the  merit  of  promising  an  efFectua 
counterbalance  to  the  weight  of  the  boroughs,  without  being 
an  innovation  in  the  form  of  the  constitution.     He  would 
not  then  say  what  number  of  members  ought  to  be  added  ^ 
to  the  counties  ;  he  would  leave  that  to  be  inserted  in  a  bill, 
which,  if  the  resolutions  he  meant  to  propose  should  pass,  he 
intended  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  :  he  however  would 
say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the    number  ought  not  to   be 
under  one  hundred.     It  was  true  he  thought  the  house 
would  then  be  more  numerous  than  he  could  wish ;  but 
still  it  were  better  it  should  be  so,  than  that  the  liberties 
of  the  country  should  be  exposed  •  to  destruction  from  the 
baneful  influence  of   the  crown  in   the  boroughs.     He 
was  not  however  without  an  expedient,  by  degrees   to 
reduce  the  number  of  members,  even  after  the  addition, 
down  to  nearly  the  present  number :  his  expedient  was  this  ; 
that  whenever  it  should  be  proved  before   the   tribunal, 
which  happily    was  now   established  by  law  to    try  the 
merits  of  contested  elections,  that  the.  majority  of  any 
borough   had  been  bribed  and   corrupted,  the   borough 
should  then  lose  the  privilege   of  sending   members   to 
YOL.  I.  X  parliament  J 
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parliament;  the  corrupt  majority  should  be  disfranchised; 
and  the  honest  minority  be  permitted  to  vote  at  elections 
for  Knights  of  the  shire.     By  this  expedient  he  was  sure 
the  boroughs  would  be  preserved  free   from  corruption ; 
or  else  they  must  be  abolished  gradually,  and  the  number 
of  members  of  that  house  be  reduced  to  its  present  stand- 
ard.    This  disfranchising  of  boroughs  would  be  the  work 
of  time  :  the  necessity  of  disfranchising  anyone,  whenever 
that  necessity  should  appear,  would  sanctify  the  measure  : 
it  would  appear  to  be  what  in  fact  it  would  then  be,  an  act 
of  justice,  not  of  whim,  party,  or  caprice,  as  it  would  be 
founded  not  on  a  surmise,  but  on  the  actual  proof  of  guilt. 
After  amplifying  upon  this  for  some  time,  and  shewing 
that  it  was  equally  founded  on  policy  and  justice,  he  ur- 
gently pressed  the  necessity  of  something  being  done  in 
compliance  with  the  petitions  that  had  been  presented  ; 
complaining  of  the  present  state  of  the   representation ; 
and  took  abundant  pains  to  caution   the  house  against 
adopting  any  extravagant  plans  of  reform,  that  might  bd 
suggested  by  enthusiastic  speculatists  on  the  one  hand,  or 
obstinately  refusing  to  take  any  step  whatever  in  compli** 
ance  with   the  petitions,    under  a  childish  diblike   and 
dread   of  innovation  on  the  other.     After  urging  ve^ 
elaborately  an  infinite  variety  of  arguments  Mr.  Pitt  said 
his  first  resolution  was,  what  he  conceived  every  indivi- 
dual member  would  feel  the  force  of,  and  be  ready  to 
come  into  without  a  moment's  hesitation  :  of  the  secondi 
he  entertained  hopes  pretty  nearly  as  sanguine,  convinced 
as  he  was  of  its  propriety  and  justice ;  and  with  regard  to 
his  third,  though  it  might  possibly  meet  with  considerable 
opposition,  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  it   the 
sanction  of  the  house.     He  then  read  his  three  resolutions^ 
which  in  substance  were  as  follow. 

1st.  That 
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ISt.  That  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  house,  that  mea- 
tures  were  highly  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  future 
prevention  of  bribery,  and  expence  at  elections. 

2dly.  That  for  the  future,  when  the  majority  of  voters 
for  any  borough  should  be  convicted  of  gross  and  notorious 
corruption  before  a  select  committee  of  that  house,  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  merits  of  that  election,  such  borough 
should  be  disfranchised,  and  the  minority  of  voters,  not 
to  convicted,  should  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  county 
in  which  such  borough  should  be  situated. 

3dly.  That  an  addition  of  the  Knights  of  the  shire, 
and  of  representatives  of  the  metropolis,  should  be  added 
to  the  state  of  the  representation. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  if  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in 
carrying  these  resolutions,  his  intention  was  to  bring  in  a 
bill  upon  their  respective  principles.  When  that  bill 
was  under  consideration,  it  would  then  be  the  proper  time 
for  discussing  and  deciding  on  the  number  of  Knights  of 
the  shire  to  be  added,  and  for  making  all  such  other 
regulations,  and  restrictions,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
house  might  appear  necessary.  He  therefore  should  not 
hold  any  gentleman,  who  chose  to  vote  for  his  resolutions 
as  containing  general  propositions,  to  be  bound  and 
pledged  either  to  support  the  bill  he  intended  to  bring  in, 
provided  the  house  agreed  to  his  present  motion,  or  to 
any  clauses  it  might  be  fraught  with  5  but  to  be  wholly  at 
liberty,  and  as  much  unrestrained  in  that  respect,  as  if  he 
had  not  voted  in  support  of  the  resolutions.  Before  he 
sat  down,  he  again  earhestly  pressed  the  house  either  to 
adopt  his  propositions,  or  to  suggest  some  other  plan 
equally  calculated  to  remedy  the  grievance. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Duncombe  5  but  met 

with  a  very  strenuous  opposition  from  Mr.  Powis,  who 

paid  however  a  very  high  complement  to  the  beautiful 
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theory,  the  elegant  speculation,  and  the  bright  oratory  of 
the  right  honorable  mover.  Lord  North  also  spoke 
against  the  measure,  declaring,  with  an  happy  allusive 
pleasantry  "  that,  whilst  some  with  Lear  demanded  an 
hundred  knights,  and  others  with  Goneril  were  satisfied 
with  fifty,  he  with  Regan  exclaimed  "  No — not  one.*' 
As  Mr.  Fcx,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  and  several 
other  very  able  speakers  took  a  share  in  the  debate,,  it  was 
continued  till  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
house  divided  on  the  order  of  the  day,  the  ayes  Zp2 — "°^^ 
149 — majority  against  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions  144. 

Mr;  Pitt's  last  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  in  April 
1 785,  when,  in  conformity  to  the  notice  he  had  previously 
given,  he  again  called  the  attention  of  the  house,  to  the 
subject  of  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 
In  entering  upon  this  subject,  he  said  he  was  aware  of 
the  division  of  sentiment,  and  of  the  pertinacity  with 
which  some  men  adhered  to  opinions  inimical  to  every 
species  of  reform.  But  he  rose  with  hopes  infinitely 
more  sanguine  than  he  ever  felt  before,  and  with 
hopes  which  he  conceived  to  be  rationally  and  solidly 
founded.  There  never  was  a  moment  when •  the  minds 
of  men  were  more  enlightened  on  this  interesting  topic 
than  now :  there  never  was  a  moment  when  they 
were  more  prepared  for  its  discussion.  A  great  many 
objections,  which  from  time  to  time  had  been  adduced 
against  reform,  would  not  lie  against  the  propositions 
which  he  intended  to  submit  to  the  house  5  and  the 
question  was  in  truth  new  in  all  its  shape  to  the  present 
Parliament. 

He  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  there  was  now,  and 
cvsr  must  be,  yi  proposing  a  plan  of  reform.  The  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  who  were  hostile  to  reform,  were  a 
phalanx,  which  ought  to  give  alarm  to   any  individual 
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upon  rising  to  suggest  such  a  measure.  Those,  who 
with  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe  reverence  the  constitu- 
tion, so  much,  as  to  be  fearful  of  touching  even  its  defects* 
had  always  reprobated  every  attempt  to  purify  tlie  repre- 
sentation. They  acknowledged  its  inequality  and  corrupt 
tion  ;  but  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  fabric,  they 
would  not  suffer  a  r<*former  with  unhallowed  hands  to 
repair  the  injuries  which  it  suffered  from  time.  Others, 
who,  perceiving  the  deficiencies  that  had  arisen  from 
circumstances,  were  solicitous  of  their  amendment,  yet 
re'sisted  the  attempt,  under  the  argument,  that  when 
once  we  had  presumed  to  touch  the  constitution  in  one 
point,  the  awe  which  had  heretofore  kept  us  back  from 
the  daring  enterprize  of  innovation  might  abate,  and 
there  was  no  foreseeing  to  what  alarming  lengths  we 
might  progressively  go,  under  the  mask  of  reformation. 
Others  there  were,  but  for  these  he  confessed  he  had  not 
the  same  respect,  who  considered  the  present  state  of 
representation  as  pure  and  adequate  to  all  its  purposes, 
and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  first  principles  of  repre- 
sentation. The  fabric  of  the  house  of  commons  was  an 
ancient  pile,  on  which  they  had  been  all  taught  to  look 
with  reverence  and  awe  5  from  their  cradles  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  view  it  as  a  pattern  of  perfection : 
their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  freedom  and  prosperity  under 
It;  and  therefore  an  attempt  to  make  any  alterations  in 
it  would  be  deemed  by  some  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
antiquity  as  impious  and  sacrilegicus.  No  one  reverenced 
the  venerable  fabric  more  than  he  did ;  but  all  mankind 
knew  that  the  best  institutions,  like  human  bodies,  carried 
^n  themselves  the  seeds  of  decay  and  corruption ;  and 
therefore  he  thought  himself  justifiable  in  proposing 
remedies  against  this  corruption,  which  the  frame  of  the 
constitution  must  necessarily  experience  in  the  lapse 
X  3  ,  of 
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of  years,  If  not  prevented  by  wise  and  judicious  regula*- 
tions. 

To  men  who  argued  in  this  manner,  he  did  not  pre- 
sume to  address  his  propositions,  for  such  men  he  de- 
spaired of  convincing ;  but  he  had  well  grounded  hopes, 
that,  in  what  he  should  offer  to  the  house,  he  should  be 
able  to  convince  gentlemen  of  the  former  descriptions, 
that  though  they  had  argued  so  strongly  against  general 
and  unexplained  notions  of  reform,  their  arguments 
would  net  weigh  against  the  precise  and  explicit  propo^ 
^ition,  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  submit  to  them.  The 
objection  to  reform,  under  the  idea  of  innovation,  would 
not  hold  good  against  his  suggestion  ;  for  it  was  not  an 
innovation  on  any  known  and  clear  principle  of  the  con^ 
stitution.  Their  objection  to  reform,  because  it  might 
introduce  habits  of  change  and  alteration,  of  which  no 
man  could  foresee  the  extent  or  termination,  wotild  be 
equally  inapplicable  to  his  plan;  for,  in  his  mind,  it 
would  be  complete  and  final.  In  his  mind  it  would  com-r 
prehend  all  that  a  rational  reformer  would  think  it  neces- 
sary now,  or  at  any  time>  to  do,  and  would  therefore  giye  np 
licence  to  future  or  more  extensive  schemes.  The  argu- 
ment that  no  alteration  of  the  number  of  members  com- 
posing the  house  ought  to  be  at  any  time  suffered,  and 
that  no  reform  of  the  representation  in  what  was  empha- 
tically called  the  corrupt  parts  ought  to  be  accomplished 
by  an  act  of  power,  would  be  equally  inapplicable  ;  for,  by 
his  proposition,  he  meant  to  lay  it  down  as  a  first  princi- 
ple, that  the  number  of  the  house  ought  to  remain  the 
same  5  and  that  the  reform  of  decayed  boroughs  ought 
not  to  proceed  on  disfranchisement.  This  he  said  was 
the  third  effort  made  by  him,  since  he  had  the  honor  of  ^ 
seat  in  ^Parliament,  to  prevail  upon  the  legislature  to 
adopt  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people,     lie 
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had  twice  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  effect  this  salutary 
purpose ;  and  yet  he  was  not  discouraged  from  renewing 
them  this  day :  he  was  encouraged  by,  two  circumstances 
which  he  had  not  in  his  favor  on  the  former  occasions. 
The  reform  which  he  now  meant  to  propose,  was  more 
consistent  with  the  views  of  the  best  and  most  moderate 
men :  and  this  was  a  new  house  of  commons,  that  had 
never  been  consulted  on  the  subject  of  reform,  and  con- 
sequently had  not,  like  the  two  last,  negatived  a  proposi- 
tion made  for  introducing  it.  Therefore,  though  the 
subject  might  be  thought  stale  by  the  public,  as  it  had 
been  so  frequently  agitated,  it  was  perfectly  new  to  the 
house  of  commons  which  he  had  then  the  honor  to  ad*- 
dress. 

That  gentlemen  should  have  set  themselves  against 
general  and  unqualified  notions  of  reform  he  did  not  much 
wonder  }•  and  that  they  should  be  still  more  inimical  to 
the  vague,  impracticable,  and  .inconclusive  chimeras  which 
had  been  thrown  out  at  different  times  by  different  re- 
formers, he  was  not  astonished.  Reverencing  the  con- 
stitution,  and  feeling  all  the  pride  of  an  Englishman  on 
the  experience  of  its  beauty,  even  with  all  its  blemishes, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  gentlemen  should  be  alarmed  at  sug- 
gestions which  were  founded  on  no  principle,  and  which 
admitted  of  no  limit.  But  there  were  certain  proposi- 
tionsy  in  which  he  had  reason  to  think  all  men  must  coin- 
cide. If  there  were  any  specific  means  of  purifying  the 
state  of  representation  on  its  first  principle,  without  dan- 
ger of  altering  the  fabric,  and  without  danger  of  leaving 
it  either  in  uncertainty  or  disorder,  such  means  ought, 
with  becoming  caution,  to  be  used.  Qn  tliis  clear  and 
indisputable  proposition  it  was  that  he  wished  to  go.  It 
was  because  he  imagined  that  a  plan  might  be  formed 
congenial  with  the  first  principles  of  representation,  which 
X  4  would 
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would  reform  the  present  inadequate  state,  and  provide  in 
all  future  times  for  as  adequate  and  perfect  a  state  of 
representation  as  they  could  expect  to  arrive  at  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country.  He  was  aware, 
when  he  spoke  in  this  manner,  that  the  idea  of  general 
and  complete  representation,  so  as  to  comprehend  every 
individual,  and  give  him  his  personal  share  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  country,  was  a  thing  incompatible  with  the 
population,  and  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  practicable 
definition  of  what  the  popular  branch  of  our  legislature 
was  at  this  day,  he  took  to  be  precisely  this : — "  An 
assembly  freely  elected,  between  whom  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  there  was  the  closest  union  and  most  perfect 
sympathy.  Such  a  house  of  commons  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  constitution  originally  to  erect,  and  such  a  house  of 
commons  it  was  the  wish  of  every  reformer  now  to  esta* 
blish.  Those  who  went  farther,  those  who  went  to  ideas 
of  individual  representation,  deluded  themselves  with  im« 
possibilities,  and  took  the  attention  of  the  public  from  that 
Tober  and  practicable  path  in  which  they  might  travel 
safely  and  with  ease,  to  launch  them  into  an  unbounded 
sea,  where  they  had  no  pilot  to  direct,  and  no  star  to 
guide  them. 

Solicitous  as  he  was  of  reform,  he  never  could  counte* 
nance  vague  and  unlimited  notions.  It  was  his  wish  to  sec 
the  house  adopt  a  sober  and  practicable  scheme,  which 
should  have  for  its  basis,  the  original  principle  of  repre- 
sentation :  and  should  produce  the  object  which  every 
lover  of  our  constitution  must  have  in  view — a  house  of 
commons,  between  whom  and  the  people  there  should 
exist  the  same  interest,  and  the  most  perfect  sympathy  and 
union.  It  was  his  purpose  to  see,  an  arrangement  made, 
which,  while  it  corrected  the  present  inadeqatc  state  of 
representation,  should  keep  it  adequate  when  made  so  i 
7  and 
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and  should  give  to  the  constitution  purity,  consistencyt 
and,  if  possible,  immortality.  Such  was  the  sanguine  idea 
which  he  entertained  from  his  project,  and  such,  he  trusted, 
would  be  the  sentiment  of  the  house  upon  its  exposition. 
Whatever  argument  might  be  adduced  against  its  practi- 
cability, and  what  against  its  expediency,  he  trusted  that 
the  old  argument  of  innovation  would  not  be  alleged.  As 
he  had  said,  it  was  not  an  innovation;  and  he  was  sure 
that  gentlemen  would  agree  with  him  in  this  sentiment^ 
when  they  turned  their  eyes  back  with  him  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  our  history,  and  traced  the  practice  of  our  an- 
cestors in  the  purest  days. 

He  considered  it,  on  such  a  review,  as  one  of  the  most 
indisputable  doctrines  of  antiquity,  that  the  state  of  re- 
presentation was  to  be  changed  with  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. As  far  back  as  the  period  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  which  was  the  first  time  when  they  could 
trace  distinct  descriptions  of  men  in  the  representation,  the 
doctrine  of  change  Was  clearly  understood.  The  counties 
were  not  uniform :  the  number  of  members  was  fre- 
quently varied :  and  from  that  period  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  there  were  few  reigns  in  which  representa- 
tion was  not  varied,  and  in  which  it  did  not  undergo 
diminutions  or  fluctuations  of  some  kind  or  other.  Thostf 
changes  were  owing  to  the  discretion  which  was  left  in 
the  executive  branches  of  the  legislature,  to  summon,  or 
not  to  summon  whom  they  pleased  to  Parliament.  The 
executive  branch  of  the  legislature  was  vested  with  this 
discretion  on  no  other  principle,  than  that  the  places^ 
which  for  the  time  being  might  have  such  a  share  in  the 
general  scale  of  the  people,  as  should  entitle  them,  or  ra- 
ther subject  them,  to  the  duty  of  sending  members  to  the 
representative  body,  might  be  appointed  to  do  so.  In  this 
very  discretionary  power  the  principle  of  alteration  was 
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Visible,  and  it  manifested  the  original  notion  which  bur 
forefathers  had  of  representation  to  be  this :  That,  where- 
as it  was  impossible  that  every  individual  of  a  populous 
country  could  make  choice  of  a  representative,  the  task 
should  be  committed  to  such  bodies  of  men  as  might  be 
collected  together  in  communities  in  the. several  districts 
of  the  kingdom;  and  as  such  communities  must  from 
their  nature  be  fluctuating  and  moveable,  that  the  crown 
should  have  the  discretion  of  pointing  oat  which  of  them 
were  proper  from  their  size  and  scale  to  execute  this 
duty  for  the  rest.  Every  man  must  acknowledge,  that  t^ 
have  exercised  this  discretion  otherwise  than  soundly  must 
have  been  an  high  grievance ;  and  he  needed  not  to  say, 
that  if  it  were  now  vested  in  the  crown,  and  that  mi- 
nisters might  fix  on  such  places  as  they  pleased  for  the 
choice  of  members,  there  was  not  a  man  in  England,  who 
would  not  consider  the  liberties  of  his  country  as  ex- 
tinguished. Such  discretion,  however,  did  exist,  and  he 
mentioned  it  to  shew,  that  principles  in  representation  had 
been  departed  from,  and  had  their  existence  no  longer. 
The  argument  against  change  was  an  argument  against 
the  expcyience  of  every  period  of  our  history.  There  had 
not  been  of  late  any  addition  to  the  county  share  in  the 
representation,  except  indeed  of  the  palatines,  of  the  prin* 
cipality  of  Wales,  and  of  another  addition  which  had 
been  made  since  the  period  at  which  it  was  common  to 
say  that  our  constitution  was  fixed,  the  revolution,  name* 
ly,  the  addition  of  ail  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
called  Scotland. 

But,  in  the  borough  representation,  the  changes  had  been 
infinitely  more  common.  Gentlemen  had  undoubtedly 
read,  that,  of  the  boroughs  which  used  formerly  to  send 
members  to  Parliament,  seventy-two  had  been  disfran-^ 
chised,  that  was  to  say,  that  the  crown  had  ceased  to 
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tummon  them  at  general  elections  to  return  burgesses  to 
the  house  of  commons.  After  the  restoration,  thirty* 
six  of  these  boroughs  petitioned  Parliament  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  franchise:  their 
prayer  was  granted,  and  to  this  day  they  continue  to  en- 
joy it.  But  the  other  thirty-six  not  having  presented  any 
petition  on  the  subject,  had  not  recovered  their  lost  fran- 
chise. Upon  this  he  would  be  bold  to  say,  that  consider^ 
ing  the  restoration  of  the  former,  and  the  continued  de- 
privation of  the  latter,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  had 
been  grossly  violated,  if  it  was  true  (but  which  he  denied) 
that  the  extension  to  one  set  of  boroughs  of  the  franchise 
of  returning  members  to  Parliament,  and  the  resumption 
of  it  from  others,  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  F<»r 
if  the  numbera  could  not  originally  have  been  constitu- 
tionally encreased,  so  they  could  not  constitutionally  have 
been  diminished.  But  having  been  once  diminished,  to 
testore  them  might  by  some  be  said  to  make  an  innova- 
tion i  and  if  the  Parliament  had  any  authority  to  restore 
the  franchise,  the  principle  of  restoration  ought  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  setrenty-two  boroughs,  and  not  con- 
fined to  one  half  of  them.  Here  then  it  appeared  mani- 
fest, that  the  whole  was  governed  by  a  principle  which 
militated  directly  against  the  modern  doctrine,  that  to  do 
what  had  been  constantly  done  for  ages,  by  the  wisest  of 
our  ancestors,  was  to  innovate  upon  the  ^constitution. 
The  seventy- two  boroughs  in  question  had  discontinued 
to  return  members,  because  they  had  fallen  into  decay. 
Thirty-six  of  them  afterwards  recovered  their  franchise, 
when  they  recovered  their  former  wealth  and  population  5 
but  the  other  thirty-six  not  having  renovated  their  former 
vigor  and  consequence  in  the  $tate,  remained  to  this  day 
4e|}Tived  of  their  fi^anchise  which  had  been  taken  from 
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them,  when  they  lost  the  wealth  and  population  on  ac- 
count of  which  they  had  originally  obtained  it. 

Why  then  was  there  a  greater  objection  to  any  change 
in  the  representation  of  certain  boroughs  nov/,  than  there 
had  been  in  former  periods  ?  Why  were  they  more  sacred 
now  than  the  thirty-six  boroughs  which  had  been  disfran- 
chised, and  which  had  no  share  at  present  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  country  ?  The  arguments  that  influenced 
gentlemen  against  any  change  at  this  time,  would  have 
equally  operated  against  the  thirty-six  boroughs  which 
had  from  time  to  time  been  extinguished,  as  well'  as 
against  the  same  number,  which,  havingbeen  abolished, 
were  from  a  change  of  their  circumstances  reinstated  in 
their  privileges.  In  those  earlier  periodsy  such  was  the 
notion  of  representation,  that  as  one  borough  decayed, 
and  another  rose,  the  one  was  abolished,  and  the  other  in- 
vested with  the  right  5  and  alterations  took  place  from 
accident  or  caprice,  which,  however,  so  far  as  they  went, 
stood  good  and  valid.  The  alterations  were  not  made  by 
principle:  they  did  not  arise  from  any  fixed  rule  laid 
down,  and  invariably  pursued  ;  but  they  were  founded  in 
that  notion,  which  gave  the  discretionary  power  to  the 
crown,  viz.  *  That  the  principal  places,  and  not  the  de- 
cayed boroughs,  should  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  right 
of  election.' 

.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  same  notion  should 
now  prevail,  but  that  it  should  be  rescued  frpm  that  acci- 
dent and  caprice,  in  which  it  had  before  been  involved ; 
that  the  alteration  should  be  made  on  principles,  and  that 
they  should  establish  this  as  a  clear  and  eternal ,  axiom  in 
representation,  that  it  should  always  be  the  same  5  that 
it  should  not  depend  upon  locality  or  name,  but  upon 
number  and  condition  i  and  that  a   standard  should  be 
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fixed  for  its  size.  lie  would  submit  to  the  world  which 
of  the  two  were  most  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the 
original  principle  of  the  constitution,  he  who  was  for  main* 
taining  the  exterior  and  name  of  representation,  when  the 
substance  was  gone,  or  he  who,  preferring  the  substance 
and  reality  of  representation  to  the  name  and  exterior, 
was  solicitous  of  changing  its  seat  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  as  one  place  might  flourish,  and  an- 
other decay  ?  It  was  his  idea,  that  if  they  could  deduce  any 
good  principles  from  theory,  and  apply  them  to  practice, 
it  was  their  duty  to  do  so.  It  was  then  the  theory,  and  it 
had  been  the  practice  in  all  times  to  adapt  the  representa- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  this  was  exactly  what 
it  was  his  intention  to  recommend  to  the  house.  Now 
and  in  all  future  time  to  adapt  the  representation  to  the 
state  of  the  country  was  the  idea  of  reform  which  he  en- 
tertained. 

Perhaps  gentlemen  would  be  apt  to  exclaim,  that  this 
contradicted  the  declaration  with  which  he  set  out,  "  that 
the  plan  which  he  meant  to  propose  would  be  final  and 
complete."  When  they  came  however  to  hear  the  whofe 
of  his  idea,  he  trusted  they  would  find  that  his  proposition 
had  in  view  not  only  an  immediate  reform,  but  that  it 
comprehended  an  arrangement,  which  must  operate  in  all 
future  time  and  periods,  for  the  changes  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  must  incessantly  arise  in  a  country  like 
Britain.  We  wished  to  establish  a  permanent  rule  to 
operate  like  the  discretion,  out  of  which  our  present  con- , 
stitution  had  sprung.  That  discretion  would  be  very 
improper  to  exist  now,  though  in  ruder  times  it  was  not 
»o  dangerous,  when  representation  was  rather  a  burthen 
than  a  privilege,  rather  a  duty  than  an  object  of  ambition. 
For  that  discretion  he  was  no  advocate ;  but  he  wished  to 
remind  gentlemen,  that  that  discretionary  power  had  never 
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been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  legislature^  and  that  to  this  day  there  existed  but  the 
act  of  Union  to  prevent  the  crown  from  adding  to,  or 
diminishing,  the  number  of  that  house.  By  the  act  of 
Union,  the  proportionate  numbers  for  the  two  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  fixed,  and  from  the  date  of  that  act,  but 
not  till  that  act,  the  discretion  of  the  crown  was  at  an 
end* 

The  argument  of  withstanding  all  refbrmation,  from 
the  fear  of  the  ill  consequence^  that  might  ensue,  made 
gentlemen  come  to  a  sort  of  compromise  with  themselves. 
«*  We  are  sensible  of  certain  defects :  we  feel  certain  in- 
conveniences in  the  present  state  of  representation :  but 
fearing  that  we  may  make  it  worse  by  alteration,  we  will 
be  content  with  it  as  it  is.'*  This  was  a  sort  of  argument 
to  which  he  could  not  give  his  countenance.  If  gentlemen 
had  at  all  times  been  content  with  this  doctrine,  the  na* 
tion  would  have  lost  much  of  that  excellence  of  which 
our  constitution  now  had  to  boast.  Who  would  say  but 
Aat  the  excellence  of  the'constitution  was  the  fruit  of  con- 
stant improvement  ?  To  prove  this  fact  required  but  little 
illustration.  It  was,  for  instance,  a  first  principle  in  our 
constitution,  that  Parliament  should  meet  as  frequently  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  should  require.  This  was  a 
clear  principle,  but  the  periods  were  not  fixed.  Practice 
however  had  improved  on  this  principle,  and  now  it  was 
established  that  Parliament  should  annually  meet.  Some- 
thing like  that  which  he  meant  now  to  recommend,  did 
take  place  in  very  early  periods  of  our  history.  It  was 
xemarkable  that  James  L,  a  Prince  who  mounted  the 
throne  with  high  ideas  of  prerogative,  and  who  was  not 
to  be  suspected  of  being  too  partial  to  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  stated  in  his  first  proclamation  for  calling  a  Par« 
Kament,  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  should  not  direct 
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3uch  boroughs  to  send  members^  as  were  so  utterly  ruined 
as  to  be  incapable  or  unlntitled  to  contribute  their  share 
to  the  representation  of  the  country.  Another  period  of 
our  history,  which,  whatsoever  objection  he  might  have  to 
its  general  principles,  had  given  rise  to  many  salutary 
laws ;  he  meant  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  :  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  Protector,  that  there  should  be  a  greater 
proportion  of  knights  than  of  burgesses  in  the  house 
of  commons.  He  mentioned  this  authority  (for  which^ 
as  he  had  said,  he  had,  in  the  general,  no  great  reve- 
reoce,  who»e  opposition  to  Charles  I.  began  in  licen- 
tiousness, and  proceeded  as  licentiousness  always  did,  to 
tyranny)  because  it  would  shew,  that  whatever  was  his 
respect  for  the  constitution  of  the  country,  his  opinion 
evidently  was,  that  representation  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  people  represented.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  plan  of  Cromwell,  had  said,  and  it  was  to  be 
found  in  his  writings,  "  That  it  was  worthy  of  a  more 
warrantable  authority,  and  of  better  times."  From  these 
circumstances,  he  thought  that  a  doubt  could  not  be  left 
on  the  mind,  but  that  it  always  had  been  the  principle  of 
representation  that  it  should  change  with  the  changes 
which  the  country  might  endure,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  merely  governed  by  exterior  and  local  considerations. 

Feeling,  therefore,  that  this  was  the  clear  principle  of 
representation,  he  begged  the  house  to  remember  that 
he  had  told  them  in  the  outset  tnat  his  plan  was  free  from 
the  objection  of  altering  the  number  of  the  house,  and 
also  from  the  objection  of  making  any  change  in  the  bo- 
roughs of  disfranchisement:  his  plan  consisted  of  two 
parts :  the  one  was  more  immediate  than  the  other,  but 
they  were  both  gradual.  The  first  was  calculated  to  pro- 
cure an  early,  if  not  an  immediate  change,  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  boroughs  $  and  the  second  was  intended^ 
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to  establish  a  rule,  by  which  the  representation  should 
change  with  the  changes  of  the  country.  It  was  the  clear 
and  determined  opinion  of  every  speculatist,  that  there 
should  be  an  alteration  of  the  present  proportion  between 
the  counties  and  boroughs,  and  that  in  the  change,  a 
larger  proportion  of  members  should  be  given  for  the  po- 
pulous places,  than  for  places  that  had  neither  property, 
nor  people. 

It  was  therefore  his  intention  to  submit  to  the  house 
to  provide,  that  the  members  of  a  certain  number  of  bo- 
roughs of  the  last  description,  that  is  of  boroughs  decay- 
ed, should  be  distributed  among  the  counties.  He  would 
take  the  criterion,  by  which  he  should  judge  what  bo- 
roughs were  decayed  from  the  number  of  houses ;  and 
this  was  a  mode  of  judgment  which  was  not  liable  to 
error,  and  which  he  conceived  to  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  original  principle  of  representation.  He  should 
propose  that  these  members  should  be  transferred  to  the 
counties,  beginning  with  those  that  stood  in  the  greatest 
need  of  addition.  Such  a  reform  as  this  was  in  its  nature 
limited  -,  for  if  once  the  standard  for  the  lowest  county 
was  fixed,  the  proportion  for  all  must  be  the  same,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to,  add  more  for  any  one  coun- 
ty, than  for  the  rest.  In  this  view  of  the  business,  he 
imagined  that  the  house  would  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  there  were  about  thirty-six  boroughs  so  decayed 
as  to  come  within  the  scheme  of  such  an  operation. 
Seventy-two  would  therefore  be  the  number  of  members- 
to  be  added  to  the  counties,  in  such  proportion  , as  the 
Mrlsdom  of  Parliament  might  direct ;  and  this  number  it 
wa^  his  intention  to  propose  should  be  fixed  and  unal- 
terable. The  operation  must  be  gradual,  as  he  intended 
tliat  the  boroughs  should  be  disfranchised  on  their  own 
voluntary  application  to  Parliament.      Gentlemen  must 
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be  aware  that  a  voluntary  application  to  Parliament  was 
not  to  be  expected  without  an  adequate  consideration  be- 
ing given  to  the  boroughs ;  and  he  trusted  that  gentlemen 
would  not  start  at  the  idea  of  such  a  consideration  being 
provided  for.  A  reform  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
two  means — ^by  an  act  of  power,  or  by  an  adequate  con- 
sideration, which  might  induce  bodies  or  individuals  to 
part  with  rights  which  they  considered  as  a  species  of 
valuable  inheritance,  or-personal  property.  To  a  reform  by 
violence,  he,  ^nd  he  was  sensible  many  others,  had  an 
insurmountable  objection  j  but  he  considered  a  reform  in 
the  representation  of  the  people  an  object  of  such  value 
and  importance,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  in  his  own  niind 
to  propose  and  to  recommend  to  the  house  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  fran- 
chise of  such  boroughs  as  might  be  induced  to  accept 
of  it  under  the  circumstances  which  he  had  mentioned* 
It  might  be  asked,  what  the  consideration  could  be  for 
such  a  franchise  ?  He  knew  there  was  a  sort  of  squeamish 
and  maiden  coyness  about  the  house  in  talking  on  this 
subject :  they  were  not  very  ready  to  talk  in  that  house 
on  what  at  the  same  time  it  was  pretty  well  understood, 
out  of  doors  they  had  no  great  objection  to  negotiate,  the 
purchase  and  the  sale  of  seats.  But  he  would  fairly 
ask  gentlemen,  if  these  sort  of  franchises  were  not  ca- 
pable of  being  appreciated?  and  whether,  notwithstanding 
all  the  proud  boast  of  its  being  an  insult  to  an  Englishman 
to  ask  him  to  sell  his  invaluable  franchise,  there  were  not 
abundance  of  places,  where,  without  imputing  immorality 
to  any  individual,  such  franchises  might  be  purchased  ? 
Could  it  not  be  proved,  that  in  this  country  estates  so 
situated  as  to  command  an  influence  in  a  decayed  and 
depopulated  borough,  and  to  have  the  power  of  returning 
two  members  to  parliament,  sold  for  more  money  than 
VOL.  I.  Y  they 
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they  would  have  done  if  situated  in  any  other  place,  how- 
ever luxuriant  the  soil  might  be,  however  productive  its 
harvests  ?  Unless,  indeed,  its  harvests  could  occasionally 
produce  a  couple  of  members,  its  intrinsic  value  was  less. 
ITiere  were  many  reasons  why  men  might  be  induced  to 
surrender  this  franchise.  In  some  instances,  where  the 
right  of  returning  members  wa»  attached  to  the  possession 
of  an  estate,  and  where  it  might  be  considered  as  an  in- 
heritance, giving  to  the  possessor  the  power  of  doing  so 
much  good  to  his  country,  he  might  warrantably  and 
honorably  accept  ot  a  valuable  consideration,  since,  by  the 
ise  of  the  cquitaler^,  he  might  be  equally  serviceable  to 
the  <:ommumty.  In  some  instances,  persons  enjoyed  the 
franchise  in  consequence  of  a  life  right ;  and  enjoying  it 
only  for  their  lives,  interest  would  naturally  induce  them 
to  accept  of  a  consideration  :  others  enjoyed  it  by  a  still 
more  temporary  tenure,  merely  by  the  circumstance  of 
local  residence;  and  to  them,  therefore,  it  must  be  an 
opportunity  which  they  ivould  covet  to  embrace.  Seeing 
the  matter  therefore  in  these  points  of  view,  he  had  no 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  but  that  the  boroughs  to  which 
he  alluded  would  voluntarily  surrender  their  franchise  to 
Parliament  on  such  consideration  being  given.  He  should 
propose  that  the  fund  to  be  established  should  be  divided 
into  two  parts ;  and  that  it  sliould  be  stipulated,  that  a 
tirger  sum  should  be  given  for  perpetuities  than  for  tempo- 
rary rights.  He  had  stated  before,  that  this  operation  would 
not  be  immediate,  at  least  to  the  full  extent  j  but  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  neither  be  slow  nor  distant* 

The  second  part  of  his  plan  was  to  provide,  that  after 
f^e  full  and  final  operation  of  the  first  proposition,  that 
is,  after  the  extinction  of  thirty-six  boroughs,  and  the 
tFansfer  of  their  members  to  the  county  representation,  if 
A^te  ^till  should  remaiu  any  borough  «o  small  and  so 
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ide^ayed  as  to  fall  within  the  size  to  be  fixed  on  by  Par- 
liament, such  borough  should  have  it  in  its  power  to  sur* 
render  its  franchise  on  an  adequate  consideration  \  and 
that  the  right  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  should 
be  transferred  to  such  populous  and  flourishing  towns  as 
iaMght  desire  to  enjoy  the  right ;  and  that  this  rule  should 
remain  good  and  operate  in  all  future  time,  be  applied  to 
«uch  boroughs  as  in  the  fluctuating  state  of  a  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  kingdom  might  fall  into  decay  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  rise  into  condition  in  an- 
other. These  propositions,  taken  together,  comprehended 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  final  and  complete  system,  and 
which  would  ease  the  minds  of  gentlemen  with  respect 
to  any  future  scheme  of  reform  being  attempted,  or  being 
necessary.  This  was  not  a  plan  of  reform  either  fluctuat- 
ing or  changeable.  It  was  not  subject  to  the  argument 
th^t  the  stirring  of  this  question  would  lead  (o  endless 
innovations,  and  that  when  once  involved  in  a  change 
there  was  no  foreseeing  where  weimight  stop ;  nor  was  it 
subject  to  the  objection,  that  it  was  an  innovation ;  for 
he  had  very  much  failed  in  making  his  own  ideas  intelli- 
gible to  the  house,  if  he  had  not  shewn  them,  that  it 
was  a  plan  in  every  respect  congenial  not  only  with  the 
first  principle,  but  with  the  uniform  practice  of  the  con- 
stitution. These  arguments,  therefore,  he  trusted,  would 
not  be  brought  against  his  plan.  The  argument  whether 
his  propositions  were  practicable,  whether  they  were  sus- 
ceptible of  an  easy  and  early  execution,  he  should  be 
happy  to  hear  and  discuss.  But  all  the  arguments  that 
had  been  brought  from  time  to  time  against  general  and 
•unexplained  notions,  as  they  were  not  applicable  he  trusted 
they  would  not  be  adduced. 

He  anticipated  several  objections,  which,  when  the  pro- 
positions came  to  be  discussed  in  the  detail,  he  should  be 
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happy  to  meet  and  to  combat.  The  first  he  supposed 
would  be  the  argument  of  the  expence.  Certainly  it  would 
always  be  wise  and  proper  for  that  house  to  guard  against 
wild  and  chimerical  schemes  and  speculations,  which 
might  involve  their  constituents  in  additional  burthens ; 
but  he  did  not  believe,  that,  in  a  matter  so  dear  and  im- 
portant to  Englishmen,  they  would  be  intimidated  from 
embracing  it  by  the  circumstance  of  the  cost.  He  con- 
ceived it  to  be  above  price :  it  was  a  thing  which  the 
people  of  England  could  not  purchase  too  highly.  Let 
gentlemen  set  the  question  in  its  proper  point  of  view ; 
let  them  oppose  to  the  expence  however  great,  the  pro*- 
bable,  and  indeed  the  almost  certain  advantages  to  zc* 
crue  from  it ;  and  then  they  would  see  how  Httle  the 
argument  of  oeconomy  ought  to  weigh  against  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  If  there 
always  had  been  an  house  of  commons  who  were  the 
faithful  stewards  of  the  interests  of  their  country,  the  dili- 
gent checks  on  the  administration  of  the  finances,  the  con- 
stitutional advisers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  steady  and  uninfluenced  friends  of  the  people, 
he  asked,  if  the  burthens  which  the  constituents  of  that 
house  were  now  doomed  to  endure,  would  have  been  in- 
curred ?  Would  the  people  of  England  have  suflFered  the 
calamities  to  which  they  had  lately  been  made  subject  ? 
And  feeling  this  great  and  melancholy  truth,  would  they 
consider  the  divestment  of  any  sum  as  an  object,  when 
by  doing  so,  such  a  house  of  commons  might  be  ascer- 
tained ?  He  did  not  therefore  think  that  the  argument  of 
the  expence  would  be  so  much  insisted  on,  nor  indeed 
would  the  expence  be  so  great,  as  on  the  first  blush  of 
the  matter,  gentlemen  might  be  apt  to  imaging. 

Another  objection  that  he  foresaw  was,  that  the  operation 

would  be  but  gradual,  and  its  full  and  final  accomplish- 
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tnent  at  least  be  distant.  This  however  was  not  an  ob-^ 
jection  that  could  have  much  weight*  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  operation  would  either  be  slow  or  very  distant. 
He  had  stated  to  the  house  several  reasons  to  shew  that 
the  different  descriptions  of  men  would  have  an  interest  in 
accepting  the  conditions  to  be  offered  by  Parlianjent ;  and 
in  the  fluctuating  state  pf  property,  and  in  the  almost 
constant  necessities  of  men,  he  argued  that  the  offer  of 
.the  consideration  would  from  time  to  time  be  irresist- 
ible. He  was  sanguine  perhaps  in  saying,  that  before 
next  Parliament,  the  benefit  of  this  plan  might  be  felt ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  this  objection  to  the  plan  being 
gradual  would  be  less  regarded  from  the  confidence  which 
the  people  of  England  had  in  their  present  representatives. 
They  would  wait  with  patience  for  the  operation  of  this 
arrangement  from  the  confidence  which  they  had  in  the 
truth  and  character  of  the  present  Parlianaent.  It  was 
elected  under  circi^n^stances  which  made  it  dear  to  Eng- 
lishmen: it  had  not  yet  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
jtry  ^  and  he  yiras  warranted  in  presuming,  that,  with  such 
^  house  of  common?,  the  constituent  body  wguld  not  be 
.eager  for  the  immediate  accomplishment  pf  this  reform. 

He  said,  that  in  the  proposed  change  of  representation, 
and  in  adding  seventy-two  members  to  the  counties,  he 
forgot  in  the  proper  pl^ce  to  mention,  that  it  was  his  wish 
to  add  to  the  number  of  electors  in  those  counties.  There 
was  no  good  reason  why  copyholders  should* not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  exercise  of  the  fraochise  as  well  as  free- 
holders. Their  property  was  as  secure ;  and  indeed  in 
some  instances  more  so,  than  that  of  the  freeholders; 
and  such  an  accession  to  the  body  of  electors  would  give 
an  additional  energy  to  representation.  He  conceived  that 
the  addition  of  seventy-two  members  would  be  as  much 
as  it  would  be  proper  to  give  to  the  proportion  between 
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county  and  borough.  These  seventy-two  members  would 
be  divided  between  the  counties  and  the  metropolis^  ai 
nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  as  well  as  the  counties,  had  a  very 
inadequate  share  in  the  representation  of  the  kingdom. 
To  give  to  the  counties  and  the  metropolis  a  greater  addi- 
tion than  seventy^two  members,  or  thereabouts,  would 
be  the  means  of  introducing  disorders  into  the  election 
more  injurious  than  its  present  inadequacy. 

He  needed  not,  he  believed,  enumerate  the  arguments 
that  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  favor  of  a  reform. 
Every  gentleman,  who  had  taken  pains  to  investigate  the 
subject,  must  see  that  it  was  most  materially  wanted.    To 
conquer  the  corruption  that  existed  in  those  decayed  bo- 
roughs would  be  acknowledged  an  impossible  attempt.  The 
temptations  were  too  great  for  poverty  to  resist ;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  corruption  was  so  visible,  that  somt 
plan  of  reforming  the  boroughs  had  clearly  become  ab- 
solutely necessary,    In  times  of  calamity  and  distress,  how 
truly  important  was  it  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  the 
house  of  commons  should  sympathise  with   themselves, 
and  that  their  interests  should  be  indissoluble  ?    It  wat 
most  material  that  the  people  should  have  confidence  in 
their  own  branch  of  the  legislature :  the  force  of  the  con- 
stitution as  well  as  its  beauty  depended  on  that  confi- 
dence, and  on  the  union  and  sympathy  which  existed 
between  the  constituent  and  representative.     The  source 
of  our  glory  and  the  muscles  of  our  strength  were  the 
pure  character  of  freedom  which  our  constitution  bore. 
To  lessen  that  character,  to  taint  it,  was  to  take  from 
our  vitals  a  part  of  their  vigor,  and  to  lessen  not  only  oup 
importance  but  our  energy  with  our  neighbours. 

If  we  looked  back  to  our  history,  we  should  find  that 
the  brightest  periods  of  its  glory  and  triumph  were  those 
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in  which  the  house  of  commons  had  the  most  completff 
confidence  in  their  ministers,  and  the  people  of  England 
the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  purity  of  representation  was  the  only  true  and  per- 
manent source  of  such  confidence  5  for  though  occasion- 
ally bright  characters  had  arisen,  who,  in  spite  of  the  ge- 
neral corruption  and  depravity  of  the  day  in  which  they 
lived,  had  manifcgted  the  superior  influence  of  integrity 
and  virtue,  and  had  forced  both  parliament  and  people  to 
countenance  their  administration,  yet  it  would  be  unwise 
for  the  people  of  England  to  leave  their  fate  to  the  chance 
of  such  'characters  often  arising,  whep  prudence  must 
dictate  that  the  certain  way  of  securing  their  properties 
and  freedom  was  to  purify  the  sources  of  representation, 
and  to  establish  that  strict  relation  between  themselves 
and  the  house  of  commons,  which  it  was  the  original  idea 
of  the  constitution  to  create.  He  hoped  that  the  plan 
which  he  had  mentioned  was  likely  to  re-establish  such  a 
relation ;  and  he  recommended  to  gentlemen  not  to  sufier 
their  minds  to  be  alarmed  by  unnecessary  fears.  Nothing 
was  so  hurtful  to  improvement  as  the  fear  of  being  carrie4 
farther  than  the  principle  on  ^hich  a  person  set  out. 

It  was  common  for  gentlemen  to  reason  with  them^ 
selves,  and  to  say,  that  they  would  have  no  objection  to 
go  so  far  and  no  farther,  if  they  were  sure  that  in  coun- 
tenancing the  first  step,  they  might  not  either  be  led 
themselves,  or  lead  others  farther  than  they  intended  to 
go.  So  much  they  were  apt  to  say  was  right :  so  far  they 
would  go :  of  such  a  scheme  they  approved :  but  fearing 
that  it  might  be  carried  too  far,  they  desisted  from  doing 
even  what  they  qonceived  to  be  proper.  He  deprecated 
this  conduct,  and  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  come  to 
the  consideration  of  this  business  without  fearing  that  it 
would  lead  to  consequences,  that  would  either  ruin  or  alarm 
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US.  He  begged  pardon  for  having  troubled  the  house  i# 
long :  he  wished  to  put  thorn  in  possession  of  all  his  ideas 
on  the  important  subject,  though  he  was  aware,  tha(  until 
the  matter  came  to  be  argued  in  the  detail,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  foresee  all  the  objections  that  might  be 
stated.  He  should  therefore  conclude  for  the  present  with 
moving,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
the  representation  of  the  people  of  England  in  Parliament." 

The  principal  speakers  against  the  motion  were  Lord 
North,  and  Mr.  Powis,  the  declared  enemies  of  all  re- 
form. Mr.  Powis  in  particular  ridiculed  the  whole  plan 
as  4ie  mere  "  knight  errantry  of  a  political  Quixotte.  Jt 
was  an  example,  a  precedent,  an  incitement  to  the  wildest 
and  most  paradoxical  nostrums  that  speculative  theorists 
could  devise.  They  got  by  it  what  Archimedes  wanted,  z' 
foundation  for  their  inventions,  z  fulcrum  from  which  they 
could  throw  the  Parliament  and  constitution  of  England 
into  the  air.  He  could  not  contemplate  it  with  any  de- 
gree of  patience.  He  should  not  treat  it  therefore  with 
the  ceremony  calling  for  the  order  of  the  day  ;  but  as  its 
purposes  were  so  hostile  to  the  constitution,  so  menacing 
and  unqualified,  he  would  meet  the  question  in  front,  by 
giving  it  a  direct  and  unequivocal  contradiction." 

Mr.  WiLBERFORCE  replied  to  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Powis,  when  the  attention  of  the  house  was  immediately 
directed  to  the  following  speech  of  Mr.  Fox : 

*«  After  the  many  occasions,  on  which  I  have  before 
expressed  what  my  sentiments  are  on  the  subject  of  a  re- 
form in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  I 
shall  not  consider  myself  under  any  great  necessfty  of 
troubling  the  house ;  but  there  have  been  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  the  present 
question.  That  I  have  always  been  a  friend  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  is  a  fact  which  does  not  require  to  be 
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HOW  repeated.    Whether  the  means  taken  to  efiect  that 
principle  are  such  as  are  most  unexceptionable,  must  re- 
main for  future  discussion,  but  cannot  provoke  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion.    There  remain  ample  opportunities 
in  the  future  stages  of  the  Bill  to  examine  and  correct  it; 
—opportunities  which  in  themselves  will  be  the  highest 
acquisition.     In  the  review  which  has  been  taken  of  the 
question  this  night,  there  are  means  used  to  implicate  the 
American  war  in  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  by 
suggesting  that  it  was  supported  by  the  influence  of  bur- 
gage tenures^  and  that  if  they  had  been  withdrawn,  that 
war  would  have  had  a  more  speedy  termination.     I  ac- 
knowledge that  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the 
Parliament  to  bring  that  war  to  a  period,  had  they  consi- 
dered it  was  an  improper  one  \  but  the  manner,  in  which 
it  must  have  been  done,  would  be  such  as  I  should  little 
expect  to  hear  recommended  frorfi  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house.     When  the  delay  of  a  few  days 
in  passing  the  supplies  was  represented  last  year  as  the 
most  heinous  proceeding.     What  would  have  been  the 
enormity  of  stopping  not  the  ordnance  supply,  as  was  the 
case,  but  all  the  other  supplies  also,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  the  event  which  might  here  take  place.    This  would 
be  a  conduct  worthy  of  a  Parliament  in  certain  situations, 
and  would  shew  them  to  be  sensible  of  their  due  weight, 
and  importence  in  the  scale  of  the  constitution,  and  not  the 
instruments  of  a  superior  power,  kept  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  register  edicts,  and  perform  an.  annual  rou- 
tine.    Much  has  been  said  of  the  merit  of  dissolving  that 
cohesion  which  has  been  said  to  subsist  in  the  parties  in 
this  house.     That  cohesion  does  subsist,  is  a  truth  in 
which  I  take  too  much  pride  to  think  of  denying,  and 
from  which  this  country  derives  too  much  advantage  to 
be  an  enemy  to:  my  connections- were  formed  on  liberal 
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and  systematic  principles,  and  could  not  be  dissolved  by 
any  regulations,  while  the  same  union  in  sentiments  and 
principles  continued  to  cement  them.  When  an  honor- 
able gentleman  said,  that  parties  on  one  side  of  the  house 
occasioned  similar  engagements  on  the  other,  he  should 
have  considered  that  it  equally  applied  to  one  as  to  the 
others  but  there  might  be  some  circumstances  which 
might  induce  that  honorable  gentleman  to  look  forward, 
with  eagerness  to  the  dissolution  of  such  attachments,  if 
they  obliged  him  to  support  and  defend  measures,  in 
which  his  opinions  did  not  correspond :  if  they  forced  him 
to  act  one  way,  and  think  another.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  pant  to  be 
disengaged  from  such  connections,  and  resign  the  load 
which  seemed  so  much  to  oppress  him.  To  that  prin* 
ciple  which  by  a  diminution  of  the  members  of  boroughs 
tended  to  encrease  the  proportion  of  representatives  for 
tounties,  I  am  sincerely  and  cordially  a  friend.  But  while 
I  am  thus  explicit  on  the  subject  of  my  approbation,  it  is 
but  just  to  mention,  that  there  is  another  point  to  which 
I  totally  disagree.  With  all  respect  which  I  always  pay 
to  the  house  of  commons,  I  can  perceive  in  it  no  super- 
lative excellence,  no  just  superiority,  which  can  justify  the 
suspension  of  the  operation  of  this  bill.  To  defer  for  a 
period  of  years  any  system  of  reform,  however  partial  and 
inadequate,  is  by  no  means  complying  with  the  declared 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  of  this  country, 
whose  voice,  though  by  no  means  to  be  acknowledged  aa 
that  to  which  the  house  of  commons  must  conform,  when 
they  are  directed  by  any  sudden  impulse  as  the  opinions 
pf  a  moment,  should  always  be  obeyed  on  points  which 
the  experience  and  consideration  of  years  have  taught 
them  finally  to  decide  on.  The  people,  notwithstanding 
all  thart  has  been  said,-  have  no  peculiar  obligations  to 
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ihis  Parliament  for  uncommon  instances  of  that  propriety 
of  conduct,  which  could  warrant  so  implicit  a  reliance  in 
it.  No  very  flattering  proofs  of  extraordinary  attention  to 
(he  rights  of  the  people  have  been  given  by  his  Majesty's 
present  ministers,  in  their  support  of  that  excellent  mea- 
sure the  Westminster  scrutiny;  arid  no  very  splendid  testi- 
mony of  their  prudence  in  financial  concerns  could  be 
drawn  from  the  commutation  tax.    This  is  a  proceeding, 
the  hardship  of  which  they  have  already  felt ;  and  there 
are  some  others  now  in  agitation,  which  are  not  likely  to 
turn  out  much  more  favorable.     These  only  are  the  rea- 
sons the  people  can  have  for  a  reliance  in  their  present 
Parliament.     I  do  hot  however  mean  to  say  any  thing 
which  can  be  construed  as  invective  against  them.    I  have 
before  been  accused  of  insulting  them.     I  do  not  know 
that  I  did  so ;  but  if  heat  should  have  led  me  at  any  time 
to  say  any  thing  which  could   have  that  appearance,  I 
am  exceedingly  sorry  for  it.    Th^re  was  nothing  in  any  of 
these  circumstances  which  could  impress  them  on  my  me- 
mory 5  but  I  have  observed,  that  nothing  I  have  ever  said 
in  my  warmest  moments  has  ever  drawn  forth  so  much 
passion  and  ill  temper  oil  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
as  when  I  have  attempted  to  praise  them.    The  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  has  in  this  instance  receded  from 
those  opinions  which  on  two  former  occasions  he  seem- 
ed   to  maintain  \    and  the  alteration  which  he  has  now 
made  for  the  purpose  of  a  specific  plan  is  infinitely  for 
the  worse.     It  is  in  vain  that  he  endeavours  to  qualify 
the  objections  which  the  idea  of  innovation  raises  in  the 
minds  of  some,  by  diminishing  the  extent  and  influence  of 
reformation.     From  the  earliest  periods  of  our  govern- 
ment, that  principle  of  innovation,  but  which  should  more 
properly  be  called  amendment,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  practice  bf  the  constitution.    In  every  species  of 
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government,  for  I  will  put  absolute  monarchy  out  of  the 
question,  as  one  which  ought  Tieyer  to  take  place  in  any 
country,  democracy  ^nd  aristocracy  are  always  in  a  state 
6f  gradual  improvement,  when  experience  comes  to  the 
aid  of  theory,  and  speculatiqn. 

"  In  all  these  the  voice  of  the  people,  when  delibe- 
rately and  generally  collected,  is  invariably  sure  to  suc- 
ceed* There  ^re  moments  of  periodical  impulse  and 
delusion,  in  which  they  should  not  be  gratified ;  but 
^hen  the  views  of  a  people  have  been  formed  and  de- 
termined on  the  attainment  of  any  object,  they  must 
liltimately  succeed.  On  this  subject  the  people  of  this 
country  have  petitioned  from  time  to  time,  and  their 
applications  have  been  made  to  their  Parliament.  In  every 
reason  therefore  they  should  be  gratified,  lest  they  may 
be  inclined  to  sue  for  redress  in  another  quarter,  where 
their  application  will  have  every  probability  of  success, , 
from  the  experience  of  last  year.  Failing  in  their  repre- 
sentatives, they  may  have  recourse  to  their  prerogative. 
It  has  been  urged,  that  now,  whilst  this  business  is  in 
agitation,  the  people  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
have  not  petitioned  to  be  represented. .  This  is  an  ar-i- 
gument  which  at  this  time  of  all  others  can  have  but  little 
weight ;  for  while  they  are  alarmed  for  their  trade  and 
their  subsistance,  it  is  no  time  for  them  to  set  about 
making  improvements  in  that  constitution,  in  which  they 
are  not  certain  how  long  they  may  have  any  share.  On 
the  eve  of  emigration,  they  are  to  look  for  this  in  another 
country,  to  which  their  property  and  business  are  soon  to 
be  transferred.  The  different  parts  of  this  plan  would 
certainly  in  a  committee  be  submitted  to  modificatiop 
and  amendments;  but  as  it  now  stands  admitting  only 
the  first  principle,  every  other  part  and  the  means  taken 
to  attain  the  principle  are  highly]  objectionable.     I  shall 
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not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  I  will  never  agree  to  admit 
the  purchasing  from  a  majority  of  the  electors  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole.  In  this  I  see  so  much  injustice,  and 
so  much  repugnance  to  the  true  spirit  of  our  constitution, 
that  I  cannot  entertain  the  idea  one  moment.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  property  of  a  borough  is  in 
one  man,  there  is  no'  chance  of  his  disposing  of  it  on 
the  terms  this  day  mentioned  j  for  when  a  particular 
sum  is  laid  doWn  fdr  a  certain  purchase,  and  interest 
suffered  to  accumulate  on  that  sum,  the  man  must  be  a 
fool  who  could  be  in  haste  to  get  the  possession  of 
it.  There  is  something  injurious  in  holding  out  pecu- 
niary temptations  to  an  Englishman  to  relinquish  his 
franchise  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  political  principle  which 
equally  forbids  it  on  another.  I  am  uniformly  of  an 
opinion,  which,  though  not  a  popular  one,  I  am  ready 
to  aver,  that  the  right  of  governing  is  not  a  property,  but 
a  trust  J  and  that  whatever  is  given  for  constitutional  pur- 
poses, should  be  resumed  when  those  purposes  shall  no 
longer  be  carried  into  effect.  There  are  instances  of 
gentlemen  offering  to  sacrifice  the  interest  they  may  have 
in  boroughs  to  the  public  good.  It  is  strange  that  none 
of  them  now  come  forward,  when  the  occasion  has  pre^ 
sented  itself.  I  am  averse  to  the  idea  of  confining  parlia- 
mentary situations  to  men  of  large  fortunes,  or  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  public  professions. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  there  is  scarcely  any  man  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Parliament,  as  not  to 
know  that  the  house  would  lose  half  its'force.  It  is  not 
from  men  of  hrge  and  easy  fortunes  that  attention,  vigi- 
lance, energy,  and  enterprize  are  to  be  expected.  Hu- 
man nature  is  too  fond  of  gratification  not  to  be  some- 
what attentive  to  it,  when  the  means  are  at  hand  5  and  the 
best  and  most  meritorious  public  services  have  always  been 
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performed  by  persons  in  circumstances  removed  -frofti 
opulence.  The  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  take  some  of  those  regulations  formed  in 
the  time  of  the  protector^  Oliver  Cromwell;  for  though 
a  character  too  odious  ever  to  be  the  object  of  praise  or 
imitation,  his  institutions,  confirmed  afterwards  by  his 
successor,  Charles  IL,  bear  strong  marks  of  genius 
And  ability ;  for  his  political  disposition  was  as  good  as 
that  of  his  successor,  and  his  genius  infinitely  more 
powerful*  I  shall  conclude  with  earnestly  intreating  all 
sides  of  the  house  to  concur  in  the  question  now  before 
them." 

I  am  sorry  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
[Mr.  Wilberforce]  did  not,  in  all  the  warmth  he  pro- 
fessed on  the  occasion,  take  the,  most  conciliatory  mode 
of  acquiring  strength  to  it.  Instead  of  reproaching  th^ 
noble  Lord  [North]  for  confining  himself  to  arguments 
and  observations,  he  should  rather  tremble  for  the  success 
with  Which  these  old  observations  have  been  applied  by 
his  noble  friend,  and  the  contrary  fate  which  has  before 
attended  the  novel  and  more  variable  stile  of  the  minister. 

After  a  long  protracted  debate,  the  question  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  248  voices  against  174, 

In  March  1790,  Mr.  Flood,  who  had  before  distin- 
guished himself  by  eloquent  exertions  in  support  of  par- 
liamentary reform  in  Ireland,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
into  the  British  senate  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
national  representation;  which  he  thus  explained,  and 
endeavoured  to  recommend. 

"Sir, 
'^  r  rise  to  propose  a  reform  in  the  parliamentary  re- 
presentation of  the  people.     I  cannot  mention  the  sub- 
ject without  making  you  sensible  of  its  importance :  it  is 
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surrounded  with  difficulties,  some  that  are  inherent  In  the 
subject,  and  more  that  do  not  in  reality  belong  to  it  j 
difficulties  of  private  interest  in  the  prepossessions  of  those» 
who  having  benefited  by  the  perversion  of  the  constitution, 
are  unwilling  to  restore  it.  To  such  persons  I  hav^ 
but  one  application  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  they  will 
suspend  those  prepo83es8ions  till  they  hear  what  I  h»v€  to 
propose;  and  then,  if  they  find  they  can  do  a  noble 
justice  to  their  country,  without  a  personal  injury  to 
themselves,  that  they  will  receive,  or  at  least,  that  they 
will  examine  it..  There  is  another  sentiment  which  I 
wish  to  obviate,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  preposterous  for 
any  man  to  attempt  a  reform,  in  which  some  year$  ago 
the  chancellor  pf  the  Exchequer  did  not  succeed.  Bowing 
to  the  superiority  of  ,the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  my 
answer  is  plain  :  First,  that  I  have  avoided  the  objections 
that  militated  most  strongly  against  his  plan;— next, 
that  the  lights,  which  he  has  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
jare  a  great  assistance  now ; — that  his  declared  patronage 
of  the  principle,  as  well  as  that  of  his  right  honorable  an- 
tagonist, arc  a  farther  encouragement ;  seeing  that  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  persons  of  their  talents  and  in* 
formation,  >yho  differ  in  so  many  other  things,  should 
concur  in  this,  if  it  were  not  for  the  overbearing  force 
of  an  irresistible  conviction.  I  have  to  add,  tliat  such  a 
principle,  so  vital  to  the  constitution,  and  yet  so  strongly 
opposed  by  private  interest,  is  the  very  thing  that  cannot; 
be  supposed  to  succeed  at  once ;  but  that  }t  is  the  very 
thing  of  which  we  may  be  certain,  that,  with  due  perse- 
verance, it  will  succeed  in  the  end.  For  myself  I  shall 
only  say,  tliat  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  magna- 
nimity and  wisdom  of  this  house,  and  of  the  people  of 
England,  not  to  trust,  that   they  will  rather  consider 
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the   weight  of  the  matter  than  the  weakness  of  the 


mover. 


«  Under  these  auspices  I  begin,  and  will  say  what,  but 
in  a  confidence  in  your  virtue,  I  dare  not  say,  that  you 
are  not  the  adequate  representatives  of  the  people. 

«  That  you  are  their  legal  representatives  I  freely  admit, 
and  that  as  such  you  were*  entitled,  as  well  as  any  other, 
house  of  commons,  to  all  that  was  resolved,  with  respect  to 
your  powers,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  And  I  appeal 
to  the  candor  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  I 
am  sure  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  the  words/*//  and 
free  Parliament^  that  were  used  on  this  occasion,  were 
not  used  indirectly  to  anticipate  the  present  question  ;  nor 
to  declare  the  adequacy  of  that  represensation,  the  inade- 
quacy ot  which  he  has  himself  arraigned.  But  I  go 
farther,  and  say,  that  you  are  not  only  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  but  that  you  are  an  highly 
useful  and  honorable  council — a  council,  which,  hi  any 
other  government  of  Europe,  would  be  a  great  a#ac- 
quisition  1  But,  to  the  honor  of  the  British  constitution 
be  it  spoken,  that  the  British  constitution  entitles  us  to 
something  better^  namely  5  an  adequate  representation  5 
now  this  it  cannot  be,  unless  freely,  and  frequently 
elected  by  the  body  of  the  people.  Before  I  go  farther 
into  this  subject,  however,  I  must  stop  to  notice  a  decla- 
ration of  the  right  honourable  member  (Mr.  Fox)  that  he 
was  an  enemy  to  absolute  government,  whether  in  the 
form  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy.  I  go  far- 
ther, and  am  an  enemy  to  any  two  of  those  orders  com- 
bined, without  the  intervention  of  the  third.  And  though 
I  do  not  distinguish  between  any  of  the  three,  so  as  to  ex- 
press a  preference  \  yet  I  have  a  right  to  say,  that,  as  all 
just  government  must  be  founded  in  the  choice  of  the 
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people,  and  must  have  their  benefit  for  its  endf  so  it  is 
clear  that  the  popular  order  of  government  is  at  least  as 
indispensible,  and  as  valuable  as  either  of  the  others.  Novr 
what  is  the  popular  form  of  government  in  the  British  con- 
stitution ?  It  is  the  representaion  of  the  people ;  that  great 
arcanum  and  wise  mystery  of  our  government,  by  which 
it  so  much  excels  all  the  governments  of  antiquity.  By 
this  principle,  though  scattered  over  a  great  country,  a 
great  people  can  possess  an  efficient  influence  in  their 
own  Legislature,  without  being  Legislators  themselves. 
But  how  ?  Not  by  the  shadow,  but  by  the  substance  of 
representation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  an  actual  and  not 
a  virtual  representative.  Now,  in  what  does  actual 
representation  consist  ?  In  this,  that  as,  by  the  general 
law  of  the  constitution,  the  majority  is  to  decide  for  the 
whole,  the  representative  must  be  chosen  by  a  body  of 
constituents,  whereof  the  elective  franchise  may  extend 
to  the  majority  of  the  people.  For  what  can  be  so  evident^ 
as  that,  if  the  constituent  body  consisted  but  of  one 
thousand  for  the  whole  nation,  the  representatives  chosen 
by  that  thousand  could  not,  in  any  rational  sense,  be  the 
actual  representative  of  the  people  ?  It  is  equally  dear  in 
reason,  that  nothing  less  than  a  Constituent  body,  formed 
on  a  principle  that  may  extend  to  the  majority,  can  be 
constitutionally  adequate  to  the  return  of  an  actual  repre- 
sentative of  the  people ;  and  that  unless  the  people  be 
actually  represented,  they  are  not  constitutionally  Repre- 
sented at  all.  I  admit,  that  property,  to  a  certain  degree, 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  to  the  elective  power  j  that  is  to 
say,  that  franchise  ought  not  to  go  beyond  property }  but 
at  the  same  time  to  say,  that  it  ought  to  be  as  nearly 
commensurate  to  it  as  possible.  Property,  by  the  original 
principle  of  the  constitutioiij  was  the  source  of  all  power, 
both  elective,  and  le|[islative  ;  the  libcri  Unentes  including 
VOL.  I.  z  at 
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at  that  time,  in  cflffect,  the  whole  property  of  the  country, 
and  extending  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  were  the  elective 
body. .  The  persons,  whom  they  chose  to  Parliament,  sat 
in  right  of  the  property  of  their  electors ;  and  the  baron?; 
sat  in  right  of  their  own  baronies  j  that  is  to  say,  of  their 
own  property.  At  that  time,  they  were  not  creatures  of 
royal  patent,  as  nowi  But  now  that  the  Lords  are  crea- 
tures of  royal  patent  merely,  and  that  freehold  property 
is  a  very  inferior  part  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  the 
national  property  is  not  as  fully  represented  as  it  War 
originally,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  still  by  the  constitution. 
The  constituent  body  is  also  defective  in  point  of  num- 
htt,  as  wen  as  in  point  of  property.  The  whole  number 
of  electors  is  infinitely  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
what  is  worse,  the  majority  of  the  representatives,  who 
^cide  for  the  whole,  are  chosen  by  a  number  of  elector* 
not  extecding  six  or  eight  thousand  ;  though  these  repre- 
sentatives are  to  act  for  eight  millions  of  people.  A  ne^ 
body  of  constituents  is  therefore  wanting ;  aikl  in  their 
appointment,  two  things  are  to  be  considered ;  one,  that 
they  should  be  numerous  enough,  because  numbers  ate 
necessiary  to  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  the  other,  that  they 
should  hatve  a  competent  degree  of  property^  becauscf 
Aat  is  conducive  to  the  spirit  of  order.  To  supply  this 
deficieincy  both  in  the  representative  and  constituent  body, 
my  proposition  shall  be  directed. 

««  But  I  am  told  this  is  not  the  time.  And  why  ?  be* 
cause  forsooth  there  are  disturbances  in  France.  Now; 
first  I  say>  that  if  those  disturbances  were  ten  times 
greater  than  with  every  exaggeration  they  are  represented 
to  be,  yet  thafr  mass  of  confusion  and  ruin  would  only 
render  the  argument  more  completely  decisive  in  favor  of 
^  timely  and  temperate  reform  here.  And  why  ?  because 
it  is  only  from  want  of  timely  and  temperate  reform  tfiere> 
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tilat  these  evils  have  fallen  upon  France.  They  could 
not  begin  with  reparation  in  France ;  there  was  nothing 
to  repair  ;  they  did  not  begin  with  ruin,  they  found  ruin 
accomplished  to  their  hands.  Ndther  the  King  nor  his 
ministers  knew  where  to  find  the  constitution*  The 
King  called  upon  his  notables  (no  legal  body)  to  see 
where  the  constitution  was  to  be  found.  Not  a  vestige 
of  it  could  be  recovered.  They  had  lived  so  long  as 
slaves,  that  they  had  unlearned  the  constitution  :  they 
were  driven  to  speculation,  because  practice  had  vanished  > 
and  hence  all  those  calamities  which  have  excited  such 
tragical  exclamations  here. 

**  To  what  have  the  convulsions  in  former  times  in 
England  been  owing  ?  To  the  same  want  of  timely  and 
temperate  correction.  Had  the  encroachments  of  the 
TuDORs  been  seasonably  repressed,  Charles  the  First 
might  not  have  mistaken  those  usurpations  to  be  his  con- 
stitutional prerogative  ;  and  so  the  miseries  of  the  nation 
might  have  been  avoided.  Had  not  the  evil  practices  of 
Charles  the  Second  been  so  tamely  endured,  as  to  en- 
courage the  tyranny  of  James,  the  last  revolution  might 
not  have  become  necessary.  I  am  no  ftiend  to  revolu- 
tions, because  they  are  an  evil :  I  am  therefore  a  friend 
to  timely  reform;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  renders 
revolutions  unnecessary  ;  whilst  they  who  oppose  such 
reform  may  be  enemies  to  revolutions  in  their  hearts,  but 
they  are  friends  to  it  by  their  folly.  Another  strong  ar- 
gument from  the  situation  of  France  in  favor  of  a  reform 
is  this,  that  France  will  improve  her  constitution.  Now 
what  has  enabled  this  country  to  be  at  ail  times  equal,  and 
oftentimes  superior  to  France  ?  Not  her  climate  or  soil, 
which  are  not  superior ;  nor  her  territory,  nor  population, 
which  are  so  greatly  inferior :  it  is  only  in  the  excellence 
of  her  government  she  has  found  her  superiority.  What 
follows  ?  That  if  France  improves  her  government,  yoa 
z  2,  must 
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must  restore  yours.  Again — what  is  your  situation  at 
to  external  danger  ?  France, '  the  great  object  of  ex- 
ternal danger  to  England,  can  no  longer  give  alarm ; 
during  her  disturbances  sTie  cannot  have  the  power; 
and  after  her  liberty  is  established,  sKe  will  not  have 
the  inclination  to  make  ambitious  war.  The  better 
her  government  is,  the  more  rational  will  be  her  counsels  J 
t'le  more  rational  her  counsels,  the  more  pacific  they  will  be. 
Kings  may  hope  for  glory,  and  their  ministers  and  minions 
may  hope  for  plunder  from  warfare ;  but  what  can  the  peo- 
ple expect  from  an  ambitious  war  ?  Nothing,  but  an  accu- 
mulation of  taxes,  and  an  effusion  of  blood.  Now,  if  a  state 
of  external  danger  would  be  a  strong  argument  against  a 
,  reform,  a  state  of  external  safety  is  as  strong  an  argument 
in  its  favor.  Again — ^what  is  your  situation  at  home  ? 
You  arc  not  in  a  state  of  despondency,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  might  tempt  you  to  a  measure  of  despair,  nor  in  a 
state  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  drunken  prosperity,  by 
which  nations  are  rendered  ignorant  of  the  present,  and 
regardless  of  the  future.  You  are  in  that  happy  medium, 
which  is  the  best  friend  to  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
consequently  the  fittest  state  for  framing  a  rational  and 
tetnperate  reform,  the  only  one  which  I  would  propose,  and 
the  only  one  to  which  I  would  consent.  But  it  is  dan- 
gerous, it  is  said,  to  tell  the  people  of  England,  that  they 
are  not  duly  represented  !  And  is  this  indeed  a  secret  i 
Are  the  people  of  England  in  such  a  state  of  infancy  as 
not  to  know,  that  they  do  not  elect  those  representatives 
for  whom  they  do  not  vote  ?  No — but  if  ever  it  was  a 
secret  to  them,  it  has  long  been  divulged  ;  it  was  pro- 
claimed to  them  in  a  loud  voice  in  the  Middlesex  Election, 
when  a  minority  was  voted  to  be  a  majority — a  deter- 
mination so  iniquitous  as  to  shake  the  fabric  of  Parliament 
to  its  base.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  house  of 
commons^  in  a  moment  of  repentance^  erased  the  record 
I  of 
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•  of  It,  and  stripped  themselves  for  ever  of  their  former 
judicial  power  in  elections,  in  expiation,  and  contrition 
for  this  abuse  of  it.  Now  what  was  this  abuse  ?  It  was 
making  a  minority  do  in  one  county,  what  couW  only  be 
constitutionally  done  by  a  majority ;  and  the  danger  of  it 
in  example  was,  that  it  might  be  extended  to  other  coun- 
ties. But  what  is  the  abuse  of  which  I  complain,  when 
I  complain  of  the  inadequacy  of  representation  ?  It  is, 
that  a  very  small  minority  of  the  people  do  now  act  for 
the  whole  in  electing  the  entire  representative  of  the  na- 
tion. Now  this  is  as  much  a  greater  abuse  than  the 
former,  as  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  fmall  part ;  and  as 
one  was  '^xpunged  by  the  Parliament,  the  other  ought  to 
be  expunged  by  the  people.  Again — ^this  secret  of  inade- 
quate representation  was  told  to  the  people  in  thunder  in 
the  American  war  5  which  began  with  virtual  representa- 
tion, and  ended  in  dismemberment.  To  the  inadequacy 
of  representation,  I  charge  that  war. 

"  Profuse  councils,  attendant  on  unconstitutional  majori- 
ties, had  left  upon  you  a  debt,  which  induced  the  minister 
to  look  to  America  for  taxes.  There  the  war  began  ; 
the  instinctive  selfishness  of  mankind  made  the  people  and 
Parliament  wish  that  others  should  be  taxed  rather  than 
themselves.  At  first,  and  until  America  resisted,  I  agree 
that  this  wish  was  common  to  the  Parliament  and  people  ; 
but  when  America  resisted,  and  the  measure  came  to 
deliberate  judgment,  the  people  were  the  first  to  recover 
their  senses ;  whilst  the  minister,  with  his  majority,  went 
on  to  ruin.  I  say,  that  the  inadequacy  of  representation > 
as  it  was  the  cause,  so  it  was  fheonly  argument  that  was 
attempted  in  justification  of  that  war.  When  the  Ame- 
rican exclaimed,  tliat  he  was  not  represented  in  the 
British  house  of  commons,  because  he  was  not  an  elector, 
)ie  was  told,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
z  3  land 
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land  were  electors  ;  and  that  therefore  he  was  in  the 
same  state  in  which  an  infinite  majority  of  the  people  of 
England  were  placed.  As  they  could  not  call  this  actual* 
they  invented  a  new  name  for  it,  and  called  it  virtual 
jpcpresentation  ;  and  gravely  concluded  that  America  waS 
represented.  Thp  argument  no  doubt  was  fallacious ; 
it  was  perfectly  sufficient,  however,  to  impose  on  multi- 
tudes in  a  nation,  wishing  that  others  should  be  taxed 
rather  than  themselves  j  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  the  Americans  being  an  inferior  species  of 
beings,  they  ought  to  be  contented  with  their  situation, 
though  they  did  not  partake  at  all  i;i  the  elective  capacity. 
The  influence  of  corruption  within  doors,  and  of  this 
fraud  of  argument  without,  continued  the  American  war. 

<<  It  terminated  in  separation,  as  it  began  in  this  empty 
vision  of  a  virtual  representation  j  and  in  its  passage  from 
one  of  these  points  to  the  other,  it  swept  away  part  of 
the  glory,  and  more  of  the  territory  of  great  Britain,  with 
the  loss  of  forty  thousand  lives,  and  one  hundred  millions 
of  treasure.  Virtual  Parliaments, and  an inadequaterepre- 
sentation,  have  cost  >you  enough  abroad  already ;  take 
care  they  do  not  cost  you  more  at  home,  by  costing  you 
your  constitution. 

"  But  the  people  of  England  have  not  only  read  thi8 
secret  in  the  dead  and  decisive  letter  of  events,  but  they 
have  imbibed  it  from  the  living  oracles  of  their  ablest 
statesmen.  When  the  city  of  l.ondon,  the  greatest  and 
freest  metropolis  of  the  world,  applied  to  Lord  CHATHAiyi 
to  assist  them  in  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
what  was  the  answer  of  that  great  minister  ? — It  was 
this,  *  That  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient  j  that  alone  might  do  hurt ;  tha^ 
the  representation  itself  must  be  amended  j'  and  his  pro^ 
position  was,  to  infuse  ^  fresh  portion  of  vigor  into 
8  th« 
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the  TCpreficntative  body,  by  an  addition  of  county  repre- 
sentatives, leaving  the  ratten  boroughs  to  drop  bS  by 
time. 

«^  The  authority  of  the  son,  both  when  a  minister,  and 
when  not  a  minister,  has  been  added  to  that  of  the  father. 
The  authority  of  many  other  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
might  be  cited  in  addition,  indeed  of  ali,  except  those 
who  are  wise  enough  to  startle  at  restoring,  as  if  it 
were  innovating,  the  constitution  5  and  who  grow  en- 
amoured of  abuses,  provided  they  are  old. 

*<  I  now  come  to  a  remedy  for  these  abuses — but  first, 
I  will  remind  you  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  the  former  propositions  upon  this  subject ;  because  it  is 
the  shortest  method  of  shewing,  that  my  proposition  is 
free  from  them.  It  was  not  objected  to  Lord  Chatham's 
plan,  that  it  would  make  a  considerable  encrease  to  the 
present  number  of  representatives ;  but  it  was  objected, 
that  the  freeholders  were  already  represented — that  his 
plan  did  not  give  franchise  to  any  of  that  great  and  re- 
sponsible body  of  men,  who  are  now  non-electors — ^that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  encreased  the  disparity  between  them 
and  the  freeholders — and  farther,  it  was  objected,  that 
this  might  happen  that  as  so  many  more  of  the  great 
interests  in  each  county  might  be  accoihmodated  by  this 
greater  number  of  seats,  which  were  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  same  number  of  freeholders,  that  those  greater  interests^ 
inight  more  probably  combine — that  the  independent  free- 
holders might  become  less  significant,  and  county  elections 
thereby  become  less  influenced  and  less  constitutional 
than  at  present.  To  the  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  it  was  not  objected,  that  he  introduced  a  new  ' 
body  of  electors,  namely,  the  copyholders.  Ii  was  ad- 
mitted, that,  by  adding  them  to  the  freeholders,  he  had 
diminished,  fot  sp  much,  the  objections  that  had  been 
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made  to  his  father's  plan ;  but  that>  except  for  so  much^ 
the  same  objections  remained  as  to  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Touching  his  plan,  as  to  the  boroughs  it  was  ob-r 
jected,  that  to  disfranchise  them,  might  indeed  be  arbi- 
trary ;  but  that  to  buy  them  out  would  be  to  build  reform, 
not  on  the  purity,  but  corruption  of  franchise  j — that  the 
purchase  might  never  be  effected ; — that  certainly  it  must 
be  slow ;— and  thaf  the  worst  boroughs,  those  of  the 
government,  would  never  resign,  but  would  be  compara- 
tively encreased  in  their  importance  by  the  resignation  of 
Others  ; — ^that  the  reform  was  to  wait  for  the  result  of  all 
these  contingencies ; — and  at  all  events,  that  it  was  not  to 
begin  till  the  expiration  of  the  Parliament,  which  had 
but  just  commenced  i  dining  all  which  time  it  would 
lie  open  to  be  repealed,  before  it  began  to  operate. 

**  My  proposition  is  free  from  all  these  objections  ;  for 
it  is,  that  one  hundred  members  should  be  added,  and  that 
they  should  be  elected  by  a  numerous  and  new  body  of 
responsible  electors ;  namely,  the  resident  householders 
in  every  county-resident.  I  say,  because  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  resi- 
dence, that  it  ordained  that  no  non-resident  could  be  an 
elector  5  and  with  reason,  first,  because  residents  must  be 
best  acquainted  with  every  local  circumstance ;  and  next, 
because  they  can  attend  at  every  place  of  election  with 
the  least  inconvenience  and  expence  to  themselves  or  to 
the  candidate.  Householders,  I  say,  because  being  mas- 
ters, or  fathers  of  families,  they  must  be  sufficiently  re- 
sponsible to  be  entitled  to  franchise.  Tnere  is  no  country  in 
the  world  in  which  the  householders  of  it  are  considered  as 
the  rabble — no  country  can  be  said  to  be  free,  where  they 
are  not  allowed  to  be  efficient  citizens;  they  are,  exclu- 
sive of  the  rabble?,  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  they  are 
the  natural  guards  of  popular  liberty  in  the  first  stages  of 
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it--cwithout  them  it  cannot  be  retained  •,  as  long  as  they 
have  this  constitutional  influence,  and  till  they  become 
generally  corrupt^  popular  liberty  cannot  be  taken  away. 
Whenever  they  do  become  generally  corrupt,  it  cannot  be 
retained,  neither  will  it  be  long  possessed,  if  they  have 
not  this  constitutional  influence  j  for  the  liberty  of  a  na- 
tion like  the  honor  of  individuals,  can  never  be  safe  but 
in  their  own  custody.  The  householder?  of  this  country 
have  a  better  right  to  consideration  and  franchise,  than 
those  of  any  other  country,  because  they  pay  more  for  it. 
It  is  adn^itted,  that  every  individual  of  this  country,  one 
with  another,  pays  fifty  shillings  a  year  to  the  revenue  in 
tax.  The  master  or  father  of  a  family  must  contribute  in 
proportion,  for  himself  and  for  each  individual  of  his  fa- 
mily, even  to  the  child  that  is  hanging  at  the  breast. 
Who  shall  say,  that  this  claai  df  men  ought  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  rabble  ?  Who  shall  dare  to  say,  that 
the^  oUght  ta  be  proscribed  from  franchise  ?  They  main- 
tain the  afiluence  of  the  rich,  the  dignity  of  the  noble, 
the  majesty  of  the  crown ;  they  support  your  fleets  and 
your  armies.  And  who  shall  say,  that  they  shall  not 
have  this  jight  to  protect  their  liberty  ? 

**  I  have  stated  the  inadequacy  of  the  representative 
body,  compared  with  the  constituent  body,  even  as  it  now 
stands :  I  have  stated  the  inadequacy  of  the  constituent 
body  itself,  as  it  now  is,  compared  with  what  it  ought 
to  be.  I  shall  now  state  the  effect  of  this  double  inade- 
quacy upon  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  The  consti- 
tution consists  of  three  orders,  one  monarchical,  one 
aristocratic,  and  one  popular:  the  balance  consists  in 
rnaintaining  the  equipoise  between  them.  This  balance 
was  lost  in  the  first  part  of  the  Norman  aera ;  it  was  re- 
covered in  some  degree  after ;  it  was  impaired  again  in  the 
period  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  j  at  the  revolu- 
tion 
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tion  It  is  supposed  to  havt  been  again  recovered.  Let  u$ 
see  wliether  it  has  not  teen  impaired  since.  The  Lords 
have  been  the  most  stationary  part ;  yet  by  a  great  increase 
of  their  numbers  of  late^  the  upper  house  has  obtained  a 
great  many  patrimonial  and  privates  boroughs*  thereby  ob- 
taining an  influence  over  the  house  of  coi&mQus,  which 
does  not  constitutionally  belong  to  them.  But  the  great 
akoration  has  happened  00  the  part  of  the  crown.  And 
bere»  for  brevity,  I  wjU  appeal  to  the  authority  <rf  a  great 
Judge,  that  is  no  more.  Mr,  Justice  SLACicsTaNB  has 
stated  all  the  cautionary  provisions  that  have  been  made 
%o  guard  against  prerogative  \  he  has  then  enumerated  the 
various  sources  of  influence  which  have  accrued  to  the 
crown  in  place  of  those  prerogatives ;  and  the  conclusion 
o£  such  a  man,  a  lawyer,  looking  to  be  a  judge ;  of  prin- 
ciples sui&ciently  monarchical  i  writing  in  his  closet,  and 
appealoig  to  the  cool  justice  of  the  latest  posterity,  i$, 
what  ?  That  influence  has  gone  so  far  beyond  prerogative, 
that  at  the  moment  he  wrote,  the  liberty  of  England  was 
rather  to  be  found  in  the  virtue  of  the  Prince,  than  in  the 
strength  of  the  constitution.  And  what  remedy  does  he 
intimate  ?  An  amendment  in  the  representation  of  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Hume,  a  prerogative  writer,  taking  the  same 
view  of  the  subject,  has  said,  *  that  the  euthanasy  of  the 
British  constitution  must  be  arbitrary  power  !*  What  did 
the  house  of  commons  say  in  their  memorable  resolution  ? 
♦  That  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  cncreased,  was  en- 
creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.*  Does  any  man 
doubt  this  authority  ?  Were  they  not  witnesses  of  the 
fact  as  well  as  judges  of  the  proposition  ?  But  it  does  not 
irest  on  their  authority;  an  act  of  the  whole  Legislature 
has  since  confirmed  their  words-n-they  have  been  made 
Statute  by  the  act  of  reform,  that  passed  afterwards.  But 
what  has  happened  since  ?  An  East  India  bill  has  passed, 
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and  a  declaratory  law ;  and  what  is  the  consequence?  That 
no  man,  who  has  any  modesty,  or  \wfao  ever  expects  to 
be  credited,  will  deny  that  by  those  laws  more  influence 
has  bee^  conveyecj  to  the  crown  or  die  minister,  than 
was  subtracted  by  that  act  of  reform.  The  little  influence 
of  the  whole  people  on  the  representative  body  is  thus 
noticed  by  Sherlock,  a  bishop.     In  his  treatise  on  the 
test,  and  corporation  laws,  he  says,  ^  That  though  the 
dissenters  were  but  a  twentieth  part  of  the  people,  yet  if 
they  got  into  corporations,  the  petty  boroughs  being  so 
numerous,  they  might  by  them  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons  against  the  whole  nation.'  <  In  a  word, 
it  is  undeniable,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons are  under  another  influence  than  that  of  the  people. 
IMS  nonsense  to  call  this  a  representation  of  the  people:  the 
balance  of  the  constitution  is  therefore  gone :  it  must  be  re-- 
stored,  or  the  constitution  will  be  undone.  The  only  thing 
to  be  decided  is,  how  it  may  be  restored  ?  It  may  be  restored 
by  opening  all  the  boroughs,  so  as  to  make  them  places  of 
popular  and  constitutional  election.     But  will  private  in- 
terest hear  of  that  ?  No — What  follows  ?  That  there  is  but 
one  mode  left  for  restoring  the  balance,  and  that  is  by  aa 
additional  body  of  constitutional  representatives,  chosen  by 
an  additional  body  of  constitutional  electors. — Either  then, 
this  must  be  done,  or  the  evil  must  continue ;  nor  will  that 
be  all ;  for,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  evil,  it  will 
propagate  itself  till  it  overwhelms  what  remains  of  your 
constitution.     Is  the  addition  of  members  objected  to  ? 
It  was  not  objected  to  Lord  Chatham.     It  was  not  ar^ 
gucd,  that  the  integrity  or  wisdom  of  Parliament  was  con* 
fined  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight.    No. 
It  was  felt,  that  this  house  is  never  tumultuary,  but  when 
it  ceases  to  be  a  public,  by  becoming  a  party  assembly.    It 
^as  therefore  felt,  that  as  by  the  super-addition  of  such 
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members,  this  house  would  become  more  a  public,  and 
less  a  party  assembly,  it  would  by  course  become  less 
tumultary,  and  rise  in  dignity  and  order.  But  if  this  be 
a  serious  objection,  remove  it  j  there  are  an  hundred  bo- 
rpughs  that  might  be  limited  to  the  return  of  one  represent* 
^tive  instead  of  two. — I  do  not  propose  it  5  but  I  desire 
that  you  will  either  propose  it,  or  not  object  this  addition 
to  me.  In  a  word,  the  people  have  lost  their  constitu- 
tional influence  in  the  Legislature,  Instead  of  having  the 
whole,  they  are  far  from  having  a  majority  in  their  own 
representative  ;  the  majority  is  against  them  5  and  the  ma- 
jority decides  for  the  whole.  Tiie  house  is  a  second*  rate 
aristocracy,  instead  of  a  popular  representation :  the  pil- 
lar of  the  constitution  is  undermined ;  it  is  nonsense  to 
say,  that  evety  thing  is  well,  when  every  thing  is  in  dan- 
ger ;  every  country  in  Europe  was  once  as  free  as  Eng- 
land J  in  every  country  of  Europe  it  was  said,  that  every 
thipg  was  well,  till  they  found  that  every  thing  was  other- 
wise i  they  went  to  bed  saying  they  were  fyee,  and  they 
wakened  bopdmen, 

"  Let  us  r^ot  flatter  ourselves,  that  there .  is  a  destiny 
peculiar  to  England ;  she  has  lost  her  liberty  more  than 
once ;.  it  is  our  business  to  take  care,  that  they  shall  never 
lose  it  again.  Machiavel  says  wisely,  that  no  free  go- 
vernment can  last,  that  is  not  often  brought  back  to  its  first 
principles-— and  why  ?  Because  the  excellence  of  a  free  go- 
vernment is  tQ  control  the  evil  passions,  and  practices  of 
rulers.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Those  passions  and 
practices  are  at  perpetual  war  with  $uch  a  constitution, 
they  make  a  constant  effort  to  undermine  or  evade  this 
barrier  which  is  opposed  to  them.  What  is  perpetually 
assailed,  must  be  perpetually  defended:  what  is  inces- 
santly sapped,  must  be  incessantly  repaired.  It  is  non- 
sense to  say,  that  the  English  constitution,  because  it  was 
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once  the  best  in  the  world,  can  never  want  reformation. 
A  bad  government  cannot  easily  become  worse ;  it  there- 
fore may  not  want,  and  certainly  does  not  deserve  repa- 
ration. A  good  government  does  easily  become  worse ; 
it  is  with  difficulty  it  can  be  preserved,  even  by  vigi- 
lance ;  and  of  all  things  in  the  world  it  best  deserves  to 
be  repaired.  The  proposition  which  I  make  to  you,  is  prac- 
ticable ;  that  cannot  be  denied  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be 
efficient  ^  it  will  add  a  body  of  responsible  constituents, 
of  such  a  number  that  a  majority  of  the  people  may  have 
the  exercise  of  franchise  5  thus  it  cures  the  defect  of  the 
constitutent  body ;  and  on  the  representative  body  it  will 
have  this  good  effect,  that  there  will  be  no  longer  a  de- 
cided majority  in  the  house  of  commons  under  another 
choice  and  another  influence  than  that  of  the  people  5  it 
leaves  every  coun^,  city,  town,  borough,  manor,  &c.  as  it 
finds  them ;  it  molests  none  of  the  private  proprietors  of 
that  which  ought  not  to  be  private ;  and  what  does  it  ask 
of  them  in  return  ?  Nothing,  but  that  they  will  suffer  the 
constitution  to  be  indemnified  5  and  the  influence  of  the 
people  to  re-enter  the  representation.  To  carry  all  this 
into  execution  would  require  but  one  short  provision  5 
namely,  that  the  sheriff  of  each  county  be  required,  by 
himself  and  his  deputies,  to  take  the  poll  of  the  resident 
householders  of  his  county  in  each  parish  on  the  same  day; 
thus  this  great  remedy  to  the  constitution  may  be  obtained 
in  one  day,  with  less  tumult  and  expence  than  attends 
upon  the  election  of  a  diminutive  borough :  thus  the  re- 
presentative will  be  chosen,  as  he  ought  to  be,  by  the  people  ; 
and  by  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  he  will 
continue  to  act  as  if  he  were  so  chosen. 

*<  MoNTESQiJiEU  has  said,  that  a  free  people  will  pay 
more  taxes  with  greater  alacrity,  than  a  people  that  arc 
not  free ;  and  he  adds,  the  reason,  because  they  have  a 
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compensation  in  the  rights  they  enjoy.  The  people  of 
England  pay  fifteen  millions  and  an  half  annually  to  the 
revenue.  This  purchase  they  pay  for  the  constitution. 
Shall  they  not  have  the  benefit  of  it  ?  Every  individual 
pays  fifty  shillings  a  year.  How  many  enjoyments  must 
every  inferior  individual  relinquish,  and  how  much  laboi^ 
must  he  undergo,  to  enable  him  to  make  this  contribution  ? 
No  people  ever  deserved  better  of  government  than  the 
people  of  this  country  at  this  moment:  they  have  not  only 
submitted  with  alacrity  to  this  enormous  mass  of  taxation  • 
but  when  the  health  or  rights  of  their  sovereign  were  at 
stake,  they  gathered  round  the  throne  with  unexampled 
zeal.  Can  such  a  people  be  denied  their  privileges  ?  Can 
their  privileges  be  a  subject  of  indifference  or  remissness 
to  this  house  ?  I  cannot  believe  it ;  and  therefore  I  move 
for  leave  to  briilg  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  Parliament.'* 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Grigby,  Mf. 
Windham  observed,  that,  in  his  opinion,  one  preliminary 
question  ought  to  be  answered,  previously  to  even  the 
least  reception  of  the  motion.  The  right  honorable  geni- 
tleman  had  not  proved  enough  to  encourage  them  to  go 
on  with  him  in  his  proposition.  He  ought  first  to  make 
out  his  grievance ;  then  propose  his  remedy,  and  wheft 
the  house  wei'e  put  in  possession  of  both,"  it  would  be  for 
them  to  judge  bow  far  the  first  w^s  ascertained,  and  the 
second  proportionate,  and  to  decide,  whether  the  remedy 
ought  to  be  adopted  or  not.  The  right  honorable  gentle- 
man had  only  said,  that  there  w^s  an  inadequate  repre- 
sentation, without  producing  any  proof  of  the  fact.  The 
right  honorable  gentleman  seemed  to  have  mistaken  the 
end  for  the  means :  experience  had  convinced  them  that 
diey  were  not  art  inadequate  representation,  but  that  the 
house  of  commons,  constituted  as  it  was^  was  answer- 
able 
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aUe  to  all  the  purposes  that  a  house  of  commons  ou^t 
to  be,  and  that  the  people  lived  as  happy  and  free  under 
it,  and  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  of  life  as  fully  as  they 
could  possibly  desire.  It  was  not  usual  to  judge  of  the 
goodness  of  a  tree  otherwise  than  by  its  fruits  •,  and  to 
apply  a  homely  adage  to  the  British  constitution,  <<  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  was  in  the  -eating."  The  experience 
of  ages  had  demonstrated,  that  the  house  was  adequate  to 
all  which  was  necessary,  and  that  with  no  better  represent- 
ation of  the  people  in  Parliament,  they  had  been  comfort- 
able  and  easy,  the  country  flourishing  and  prosperous,  and 
the  people  safe.  Every  proposition  of  reformation  or 
innovation  was  good  or  bad  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case :  this  was  a  case  in  which  we  might  lose  every 
thing  and  could  gain  nothing.  This  project  came  before 
the  house  under  the  appearance  of  liberty,  as  all  innovations 
did,  which  were  likely  to  destroy  that  very  liberty  they 
professed  to  preserve.  The  liberty  of  their  country  needeth 
no  speculative  security :  it  could  not  be  better  secured 
than  it  was.  But  the  right  honorable  gentleman  had 
quoted  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  and  laid  great 
stress  on  the  minority's  governing  the  majority  in  that 
case.  Why  1  be  it  so  !  If  it  had  been  the  general  rule  of 
election,  for  ougJit  he  knew  that  house  might  have  gone 
on  well ;  and  if  it  did,  ought  he  to  quarrel  with  it,  be- 
cause he  was  not  able  to  see  exactly  how  it  happened,  or 
how  it  had  confused  the  people  ?  If  he  were  asked  the 
reason,  why  it  went  on  so  well,  he  should  answer  only, 
*  there  are  more  things  in  nature  than  are  to  be  found  in 
your  philosophy.*  As  to  the  American  war,  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  came  somewhat  near  where  he  wished 
to  bring  him,  to  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Windham  denied  that  the  continuance  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  had  been  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  represent 
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tarion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  peo|Jc  that  it 
should  be  begun  ;  a  better  prpof  of  which  need  not  be  dc-» 
sired,  than  what  had  happened  to  the  member  for  Britsol,  a 
right  honorable  friend  of  his  [Mr,  Burke].  Where  did  his 
right  honorable  friend  sit  for  before  the  war,  and  where  after 
it  ?  He  had  been  turned  out  for  opposing  its  continuance^ 
Towards  the  close  of  th^t  war,  a  clamor  was  raised,  and 
the  cry  was  a  reform  of  representation  in  Parliament,  a» 
a  remedy  for  the  expence  to  which  the  people  had  put 
themselves ;  when,  he  was  afraid,  they  had  undertaken 
the  war,  with  no  better  reason  than  the  hope  of  saving 
themselves  by  taxing  America.  A  deluge  of  opinions 
were  then  let  loose.  All  those  wild  notions  were  generated 
during  the  war  ;  but  happily  they  had  long  subsided,  as 
he  had  hoped,  never  to  rise  again ;  but  unfortunately,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  last'  debate,  he  feared  the  cry 
tlien  set  up  "  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleepeth."  He  was 
sorry  that  a  brood  of  these  wild  impracticable  opinions 
had  spread  abroad  from  the  continental  affairs  which,  like 
locusts  that  lay  torpid  till  awakened  into  life,  would  buzz 
about,  fill  the  air,  and  fly  away.  He  apprehended  if  they 
were  suffered  to  remain  here,  they  would  destroy  the  ver- 
dure and  beauty  of  the  constitution.  If  he  had  approved 
ever  so  much  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  proposi* 
tion  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  he  should  have  objected 
to  it,  on  account  of  the  time,  at  which  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  introduce  it.  What, 
would  the  right  honorable  gentleman  advise  them  to  re- 
pair their  house  in  the  hurricane  season  ?  The  right  ho- 
norable gentleman  seemed  desirous  of  opening  the  door 
for  a  change,  though  he  was  so  candid  in  his  mode  of 
proposing  it,  that  he  had  professed  himself  perfectly  in* 
different  what  the  change  should  be,  and  seemed  only 
desirous  that  there  might  be  some  change :  a  change  might 
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be  good  in  the  abstracti  but  he  would  never  consent  to 
open  a  door  to  change,  and  to  pull  down  and  take  the 
chance  of  building  again.  It  was  not  playing  upon  velvet,  as 
it  was  called  in  tlie  language  of  play,  when  one  party  was 
sure  of  his  game :  much  iftight  be  lost,  but  nothing  could  be 
gained.  He  reprobated  the  wild  theories  which  were  now. 
so  frequently  broached,  as  if  they  were  to  give  up  practice 
and  experience,  and  resort  to  theoretical  projectors.  It 
Seemed  as  if  a  system  of  metaphysics  was  about  to  be 
introduced,  and  the  ideal  world  were  to  govern  the  real. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  speculatists  and  visionaries 
were  now  frontibus  adversis  pugnantia  ;  and  therefore  we 
cught  to  abstain  from  catching  the  infection.  There  was 
no  grievance  in  this  country,  which  we  could  not  correct 
without  resorting  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  theorist.  While 
the  people  enjoyed  every  possible  degree  of  freedom  and 
felicity,  they  were  to  be  persuaded  that  they  were  miser- 
able and  slaves.  It  reminded  him  of  a  story  in  the  Spec- 
tator, of  a  man  in  good  health,  getting  into  an  habit  of 
reading  medical  books  tiH  his  fancy  was  taken  such  pos- 
session of,  that  he  imagined  that  he  had  every  symptom  of 
that  terrible  disorder,  the  gout,  except  pain.  He  intreated 
the  house,  therefore,  to  resist  these  trifling  reparations,  as 
they  were  called :  once  adopted,  like  the  puncture  on  a 
man's  arm,  they  might  lead  to  dangerous  disorders  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  body  politic  as  well  as  the  body  human. 
The  constitution,  now  healthy  and  flourishing,  might  be 
alarmingly  attacked,  aild  thence  fall  to  cureless  ruin. 

Mr.  Pitt  coincided  with  Mr.  Windham  in  most  of 
his  arguments,  and  declared,  <<  that  were  the  motion  be- 
fore them  the  precise  proposition  he  himself  had  formerly 
ofiered,  he  should  now  vote  against  it,  from  a  conviction 
of  its  actual  impropriety." 

VOL.  I.  A  A  Mr. 
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Mr  Fox  saw  no  reason  why  we  should  be  struck  with 
a  panic  on  account  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  France  » 
and  in  allusion  to  Mr.  Windham's  metaphorical  argu- 
mentj  he  affirmed,  <<  that  no  season  could  bp  more  pro- 
per to  begin  a  repair,  than  when  a  hurricane  was  near, 
and  ready  to  burst  forth." 

After  some  farther  debate,  Mr.  Flood  consented  to 
withdraw  his  proposition. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793  several  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  pointiiig  out  abuses 
or  defects  in  the  parliamentary  system  of  representation, 
and  praying  for  some  effectual  mode  of  reform.     But  the 
most  masterly  of  those  petitions  came  from  an  association 
which  had  been  lately  instituted  under  the  title  of  **  the 
Friends  of  the  People,"  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  Grey. 
It  stated  with  great  propriety  and  distinctness,  the  defects 
which  at  present  exist  in  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  Parliament.     It  took  notice  of  the  division  of  the  re- 
presentation, or  the  proportions  in  which  the  different 
counties  contribute  to  the  total  number  of  the  representa- 
tives, shewing,  under  that  head,  the  absurd  disproportion 
which  takes  place  in  a  variety  of  instances,  in  so  much 
that  the  county  of  Cornwall  alone,  sends  more  .members  to 
Parliament,  than  the  counties  of  York,  Rutland,  and  Mid- 
dlesex, put  together,  &c.     It  proceeded  to  take  notice  of 
the  distribution  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  the  propor- 
tional number,   by  which   the    different   representatives 
are  elected;    stating  under  that  head,  that    a  majority 
of  the  whole  house  of  commons  is  elected  by  less  than 
15,000  persons,   or  in  other  words,  by  the  two  hun« 
dreth  part  of  the  people  to  be  represented,  supposing  that 
they  consist  only  of  three  millions  of  adults,    &c.     It 
went  on  to  take  notice  of  the  right  of  voting,  or  the  va- 
rious 
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irious  restrictions  and  limitations,  under  which  the  privi- 
lege of  a  vote  for  the  choice  of  a  representative  is  bestow- 
ed, stating  the  great  evils  and  inequalities  that  prevail  in 
that  respect.  It  afterwards  took  notice  of  the  qualifica- 
tions to  be  possessed  by  candidates,  and  those  elected ; 
and  then  considered  the  evils  arising  from  the  length  of 
the  duration  of  Parliaments.  It  went  oh  then  to  detail 
the  model  in  which  election^  ard  conducted  and  decided ; 
knd  under  that  head^  shewing  the  evils  arising  from  th^ 
length  of  time,  to  which  polls  are  protracted  ;  from  the 
influence  of  corporations  by  the  powers  entrusted  to  re- 
tttniihg  officers*,  and  from  tKc  appeal  to  the  house  ol 
commons  under  the  operations  of  the  acts  loth,  t  ith,  25th, 
knd  aSth  of  G£orge  IIL'^  as  faf  as  the  same  relate  to  the 
expence  and  delay.  The  petitioh  proceeded  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  mischief  resulting  froni  the  defects  and  abuses 
which  it  had  previously  pointed  out,  particularly  by  the 
system  of  private  patronage,  arid  'the  influence  possessed 
fcy  peers  and  wealthy  commoners  in  the  nomination  of 
what  are  called  the  representatives  of  the  people,  shew- 
ing, under  this  head,  that,  by  the  patronage  and  influ- 
ence of  seventy-one  Peers  and  ninety-one  Commfonersj 
the  return  of  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  six  mem- 
bers of  that  house  was  procured,  v^hich  considerably  ex- 
ceeded a  majority  of  the  house.  The  petition  dwelt  at 
Considerable  length  u^on  all  the  points  already  mentioned, 
itnd  detailed  a  variety  of  other  abuses,  all  which  the  peti- 
tioners offered  to  substantiate  by  proof,  and  it  concluded 
by  stating  the  great  necessity  there  was  for  the  application 
if  an  immediate  remedy,  and  the  high  importance  of  such 
a  measure ;  and  prayed  the  house  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  serious  consideration,  and  to  apply  such  remedy 
^nd  redress  to  the  evils  complained  of  as  should  appear 
jiroper; 
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After  the  petition  had  been  read, 

Mr.  Burke  expressed  his  wish  to  know  from  whence 
the  petition  came  which  had  just  been  read,  as  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  petitioners  was  not  rtientioned.  The  names 
of  the  petitioners  was  then  read  by  the  clerk  5  after  which 

,    Mr.  Grey  rose  and  said, 

**  It  was  certainly  not  uncommon  that  petitions  should  be 
presented  to  that  house  from  persons  not  describing  tfieir 
place  of  abode,  or  assuming  any  other  description  than 
that  of  the  persons  whose  names  were  subscribed  to  the 
petition :  if  however  it  would  afford  any  satisfaction  to  the 
Right  Honorable  Gentleman  [Mr.  Burke]  he  had  no 
objection  whatever  to  state,  that  all  the  subscribers  reside, 
cither  in  London,  or  near  it,  and  that  the  petition  had 
been  drawn  up  and  signed  there.  On  the  very -important 
subject  which  it  respected,  he  was  apt  to  believe,  that 
whatever  opinions  gentlemen  might  entertain,  eitfier  with 
respect  to  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people,  or  a$ 
to  the  time  which  might  be  thought  proper  for  bringing  it 
about,  it  must  be  considered  by  all  parties  as  a  matter  of 
much  importance  to  have  laid  before  them  such  an  accu- 
rate, full,  and  precise  detail  of  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  subject,  by  those  who  are  ready  and  able  to  prove 
the  facts  which  they  have  asserted  in  their  petition  :  it 
would  also  have  the  effect  to  shorten  very  much  what  he 
would  have  to  say,  and  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  trouble  the  house  at  any  great  length.  He  was  aware 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter:  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  business  he  was  aware  how  ungracious  it  would 
be  for  that  house  to  shew,  that  they  are  not  the  real  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  t  he  was  aware  that  the  ques- 
tion had  been  formerly  agitated  on  different  occasions  by 
great  and  able  characters  who  have  deserted  the  cause  from 
despair  of  success;  and  he  was  aware  that  he  musi  neccs- 
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sarily  go  into  what  may  perhaps  be  supposed  trite  and 
worn  out  arguments.  From  recent  circutnstances,  which 
bad  occurred  since  he  last  brought  the  subject  before  the 
house,  be  had  an  additional  claim  to  candor  from  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  prejudices  against  all  reform  and  innova- 
tion had  been  thereby  encreased.  It  was  by  no  means  his 
intention  to  go  into  any  of  the  transactions  of  the  period 
when  he  made  his  original  motion  on  the  subject,  or  to 
carry  any  idfea  along  with  him  of  what  might  possibly  lead 
to  personal  resentment.  He  came  forward  on  the  present 
occasion,  actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  make  a 
serious  and  important  motion,  which  he  was  ready  fairly 
to  admit  involved  no  less  a  consideration  than  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  government.  He  felt  in  the  strongest 
manner  how  very  formidable  an  adversary  he  had  to  en- 
counter in  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  opposite  to 
him  [Mr.  Pitt] — ^formidable  from  his  talents ;  formidable 
from  the  influence  of  his  situation ;  but  still  more  for- 
midable from  having  been  once  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  and  becoming  its  determined  opponent,  drawing 
oflF  others  from  its  standard.  With  that  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman  he  would  never  condescend  to  bargain,  nor 
should  he  endeavour  to  cpnciliate  his  favor  by  any  mode 
of  compliment :  he  had  never  disguised  the  objections  he 
kad  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  come  into  power,  and  to 
the  whole  system  of  his  government  since.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  discussion  on  the  present  subject,  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  seemed  to  knit  something  of  gene- 
ral objections  to  reform  5  but  he  well  knew  that  the  chief 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  would  be  the  argument  as  to 
the  daftger  of  the  times.  This  indeed  is  a  never-failing 
argumei^t,  equally  in  times  of  prosperity  and  adversity, 
in  times  of  war  and  of  peace.  If  our  situation  happens 
to  be  prosperous,  it  is  then  asked,  whether  we  can  be 
A  A  3  '  more 
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more  than  happy,  or  more  than  free  ?  In  the  reason  erf 
adversity,  on  the  other  hand,  alj  reform  or  innovation  is 
(^eprecatedfrom  the  pretended  riskof  encrcasing  the  evil  and 
pressure  of  our  situation.  From  all  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  time  for  reform  never  yet  had  come,^nd  never  would 
come.  By  arguments  such  as  these  had  reform  been  hitherto 
combated  ;  and  by  the  like  he  believed  it  ever  would  be  at- 
tacked, until  some  dreadful  convulsipn  should  take  place, 
which  might  threaten  even  the  constitution  itself  with 
^anihilation.  Many  had  been  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  bring  about  a  reform.  At  different  times  the  great: 
question  of  reform  has  been  brought  forward,  but  a  proper 
time  has  never  yet  been  found  for  it.  In  1733,  a  motion 
was  made  in  that  house  *by  Mr.  Bromley  for  a  repeal 
of  the  septennial  act,  and  that  motion  was  seconded  in  a 
very  able  speech  by  Sir  William  Wyndham.  At  that 
time  the  proposition  was  met,  and  successfully  resisted, 
upon  the  pretence  of  danger  arising  from  Papists  and  Ja- 
cobites plotting  against  the  state  and  the  constitution.  I^i 
1 745,  another  attempt  was  made ;  and  that  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  the  pretence  of  danger  was  not  made 
use  of,  although  the  country  was  then  in  a  state  of  war, 
and  disturbance ;  but  the  success  of  the  attempt  was  just; 
the  same  as  of  the  former  one.  Again,  he  said,  the  busi- 
ness came  |o  be  agitated  in  the  year  175^^  then  also  the 
niotion  was  rejected.  The  Right  Honorable  Gentleman 
(;Mr.  Pitt]  hai  himself  brought  forward  the  subject  three 
different  times  in  1782,  in  1783,  and  lastly  in  178J, 
when  he  was  minister.  The  same  objection  with  respect 
to  the  time  was  then  made,  and  combated  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  strongly  and  powerfully  in  argu- 
ment, but  without  effect ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
continue  to  be  made  successfully  till  the  people  re?olve  for 
themselves  that  there  shall  be  a  proper  time.  But  while  we 
■ '  '      ■  '      '  '    '  are 
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^te  for  jCTcr  met  by  this  argument  against  any  enlarge- 
ment of  popular  rights,  the  encroachments  of  prerogative 
are  overloolced,  and  no  danger  is  apprehended  from  the 
passing  an  alien  bill,  a  traiterous  correspondence  bill,  &c. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  true,  that  in  troublesome  times  it  might 
be  necessary  to  delegate  a  larger  portion  of  power  to  the  exe- 
f:utive  government ;  but  why  should  innovations  in  favor  of 
prerogative  be  watched  with  less  jealousy  than  innovations 
in  favor  of  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  ?  The 
business  of  reform  appeared  to  have  slept  from  1785  to 
1790,  when  it  was  again  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Flood  ; 
at  that  time,  the  internal  convulsion  in  France  had  but 
just  beguaf  and  it  was  then  asked,  whether  we  would 
think  of  ref^Mring  our  house  in  the  hurricane  season.  But 
he  would,  no  doubt,  be  told  that  the  danger  is  now 
greater  than  ever  this  country  experienced  by  many  dc- 
jgrees ;  for  the  dangers,  talked  of  at  other  times,  are  hel4 
to  be  all  of  no  account,  when  compared  with  the  danger 
of  what  are  called  French  principles;  if,  however,  there 
was  ever  any  danger  to  this  country  from  the  propagation 
of  French  principles,  or  from  this  encreasing  dominioh  of 
France,  that  danger  is  unquestionably  con^pletely  at  ai| 
end ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  any  set  of  men,  who  had 
ilQt  actually  lost  their  senses,  should  ever  propose  the 
French  revolution  as  a  model  for  imitation  :  no  argument^ 
therefore,  drawn  from  the  situation  of  France,  could  ap- 
ply to  the  kind  of  reform,  which  it  was  the  wish  of  thqsd 
with  whom  he  acted  to  introduce. 

^  It  had  been  said  last  year  by  the  Right  Honorable 
pentleman,  that  this  country  had  just  recovered  from  the 
calamities  of  the  American  war,  and  that  it  would  be  in^- 
prudent  to  risk  by  innovation  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  coutjtry.  Now  the  case  was  unhappily  most  woefully 
^versed  5  besides  being  involved  in  a  most  ri^inous  war, 
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the  whole  commercial  credit  of  the  nation  is  shaken,  and 
we  have  sunk  from  the  zenith  of  our  prosperity  into  the 
most  necessitous  and  distressed  situation;    witness  the 
bill  with  respect  to  commercial  credit,  which  that  house 
had  just  passed ;  witness  the  daily  numerous  bankrupt- 
cies. In  this  calamitous  state  with  respect  to  credit  at  home 
and  war  abroad,  nothing  could  tend  so  much  in  all  pro- 
bability  to  deliver  the  country  from  these  dreadful  evils, 
as  to  have  a  pure  and  uncorrupted  house  of  commons 
emanating  freely  and  fairly  from  the  people.     Had  a  re- 
form in  the  representation  of  the  people  taken  place  upon 
the  end  of  the  war  and  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1763, 
this  country  had  in  all  likelihood  escaped  the  American 
war : — ^If  it  had  taken  place  last  year,  it  would  probably 
have  saved  us  from  our  present  distresses.     He  and  his 
friends^  he  said,  had  published,  last  year,  their  opinions 
on  this  subject,  and  credit  would  some  time  or  other  be 
done  them  for  it.     At  that  time,   this  country  was  at 
peace  :  Europe  was  distracted:  had  the  house  of  commons 
been  a  free  and  fair  representation  of  the  people,  these 
advantages  would  most  probably  have  been  improved  and 
secured.     At  present  it  is  said  that  principles  have  been 
held,  supported  by  arguments  equally  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  and  to  order :  but,  how  can  these  be  so  well 
met  as  by  amending  the  errors  of  the  constitution  ?  With 
these  views,  he  had  given  notice  of  the  motion  which  he 
now  brought  forward.     However  unvinlling  he  was  to  put 
this  case  upon  the  weight  of  authority;  yet  at  a  time  when 
it  has  become  customary  to  charge  with  bad  views  all 
those  who  talk  of  any  species  of  alteration,  he  thought  it 
right  to  state  it  had  the  support  of  very  great  and  high 
authorities.     It  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Locke  ;  by 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  ;  by  the  late  Sir  George  Sa« 
▼XLLE-,  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  j  and  by  th^  present 
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Haster  of  the  Rolls  5  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron ;  and 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.^^t 
had  been  supported  by  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt)  himself;  and  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond; 
and  by  an  authority  still  greater  than  these,  viz.  by  a 
speech  of  his  Majesty  from  the  throne.  On  looking  into 
the  journals  of  the  2,4th  of  May  1784,  he  found  a  motion 
made,  that  the  King's  speech  should  be  read,  wherein  hi* 
Majesty  says,  that  he  would  be  always  desirous  to  concur 
with  his  Parliament,  in  supporting  and  maintaining,  in 
its  just  balance,  the  rights  of  every  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture« 

<«  If  he  did  not  think  it  requisite  to  follow  the  petition 
in  the  detail  of  facts,  it  was  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
they  are   so  fully  stated ;  and  can  be  distinctly  proved. 
What  could  be  more  palpably  absurd  in  point  of  inequa- 
lity, for  instance,  than  that  the  county  of  Cornwall  should 
send  to  Parliament  almost  as  many  members  as  the  whole 
of  Scotland  ?  And  that  representatives  should  be  sent  from 
places  where  hardly   a  house  remains  ?     And  the  fact 
being  indisputable,  he  would  now  come  to  consider  the 
cflFect :  if,  according  to  the  present  system,  worthy,  able, 
and  independent  men  were  likely  to  be  chosen  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  he  would  not  aim  at  a  change ; 
but  if  quite  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  if  elections  are  in 
most  cases  procured  by  corruption,  then  a  speedy  and 
effectual  remedy  would  become  essentially  necessary  ;  he 
wished  the  question  to  be  decided  on  sound  and  fair  ar-* 
gument^     He   mentioned   this   chiefly,    because   general 
representation  is  commonly  supposed  to*  be  founded  on 
natural  right :  but  he  rested  his  argument  not  on  natural 
right :  but  upon  what  is  in  itself  the  best  system  of  go- 
vernment, and  most  conducive   to  the  happiness  of  the 
objects.     When  he  spoke  of  the  constitution  of  this 
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country,  he  did  not  speak  of  it  as  of  a  system,  which  had 
been  established  at  anyone  time.  No — it  had  arisen  ou^f 
of  various  contingencies,  and  at  different  periods ;  and 
its  goodness  and  excellence  originated  from  the  very  cause, 
on  account  of  which  some  persons  have  pretended  to  deny 
that  we  have  any  constitution  at  all.  But  if  there  was 
Qpe  principle  more  strongly  inculcated  than  another,  ^t 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  it  was  this,  that  the  election 
^  the  house  of  commons  should  be  free.  One  of  the 
resolutions  carried  at  that  important  aera  was,  that  King 
James  had  violated  the  freedom  of  election,  whence  it 
would  follow  that  the  crown  ought  not  in  a  degree  to 
interfere  in  the  election  of  those  who  were  to  represent; 
the  people ;  but  that  the  latter  should  be  left  to  send  to 
Parliament  the  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  their 
free  <jhoice.  Another  principle  asserted  at  the  revolution 
was,  that  a  ixian  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  laws  in  the 
framihg  of  which  he  had  not  a  voice,  either  in  person  or 
by  his  representative ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  pay  any  tax,  to  which  he  should  not  have  consented  in 
the  same  way.  Now,  he  asked,  was  it  possible  more 
completely  to  trample  upon  these  two  principles,  than  ta. 
make  the  house  of  commons  consist  of  persons  npt  chosen 
by  the  people  ?  At  the  revolution  also  the  necessity  of 
short  Parliaments  was  asserted  ;  and  every  departure  from 
these  principles  is  in  some  shape  a  departure  frpm  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  conq^titution :  yet,  when  they 
are  compared  with  the  present  state  of  the  representation, 
how  does  the  matter  stand  ?  Are  the  elections  free  ?  or 
are  Parliaments  free  ?  With  respect ^to  shortening' the  du- 
ration of  Parliament,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  it 
would  be  adyantageou§j  without  a  ^otal  alteration  of  the 
present  system.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  we  are  now  in 
possession  of  that  constitution  derived  from  our  ancestors, 
I  and 
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and  settled  at  the  revolution,  he  would  asfc  whether  there 
Jiave  been  no  alterations  since  the  revolution  ? 

«  Has  not  the  patronage  of  Peers  encreased  ?  Is  not  the 
patronage  of  India  now  vested  in  the  Crown  ?  Are  all 
jthese  innovations  to  be  made  in  pfder  to  encrease  the 
influence  of  the  executive  power,  and  is  nothing  to  bi: 
done  in  favor  of  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  tp 
,act  as  a  counterpoise  ?  But  has  there  bepn  no  alteration^ 
^ince  the  reyolution,  even  in  the  form  and  constitution  of 
the  house  of  commons  itself,  which  has  gone  to  the 
jencrease  of  influence  ?  The  introduction  of  forty-fivc 
members  to  represent  in  the  British  Parliament  the  people 
pf  Scotland  had  also  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  crown  ; 
an  assertion  which  no  one  could  dispute,  who  was  at  all 
acquainted  with  tjie  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  members 
were  elected.  The  abuse  of  burgage  tenures,  in  defiance 
pf  an  act  of  King  Willtaj^,  gave  the  crown  an  influcncp 
}n  many  boroughs  in  England.  He  yead  a  passage  frqm 
that  Act,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  all  splitting  of 
tenure  tenements,  and  messuages,  and  hereditaments,  for 
the  purpose  of  multiplying  votes,  should  be  deemed  illegal 
and  of  no  eflfect ;  and  yet,  though  this  statute,  by  extending 
to  all  kinds  of  towns,  necessarily  included  burgage  tenures, 
the  latter  had  unaccountably  been  sufl^cred  to  creep  out  of 
the  statute,  and  were  daily  multiplied  in  defiance  of  it,  for 
jhe  purpose  of  multiplying  votes  and  encreasing  influence  at 
elections.  On  this  subject  he  quoted  an  opinion  given  ju- 
dicially by  lord  Thurlow,  when  sitting  as  Chancellor  in 
the  house  of  Lords,  in  an  appeal  cause  from  Scotland,  re- 
specting the  right  of  voting  at  elections  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdon^.  That  learned  Lord,  after  having  said,  that  the 
right  of  election  in  Scotland  had  been  debased,  and  put  on 
the  level  of  an  English  burgage  tenure  ;  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he  said,  had  an  unlimitted  jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of 
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all  questions  respecting  the  election  of  its  members ;  but  iif 
the  right  of  election  could  by  law  be  decided  in  a  court  of' 
law  in  England,  as  it  was  in  Scotland,  he  was  convinced 
an  English  court  of  law  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
mode,  of  election  as  this,  that  a  Nobleman's  steward  should 
go  dowrftoa  borough  with  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  parch- 
ment in  his  hand,  containing  each  the  qualification  for  a 
vote,  and  having  assembled  round  a  table  as  many  of  the 
tenants  or  servants  of  his  lord,  should  distribute  among 
them  the  parchments, — then  propose  a  candidate, — and 
afterguards  collect  these  parchAien ts,  and  declare  his  lord's 
friend  duly  elected  for  the  borough :  And  yet,  such  was 
the  mode  of  electing  those  who  represented  the  boroughs 
where  the  right  of  election  arose  from  burgage  tenures. 
Such  elections.  Lord  Thurlow  did  not  hesitate  to  call  a 
mockery,  Mr.  Grey  remarked,  that,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  for  an  addition  of  100  members  to  be  added  to  the 
counties,  he  could  not  carry  his  motion ;  and  yet  he  had 
contrived  to  procure  the  nomination  of  40  members  by 
indirect  means  5  for  he  had  added  to  the  house  of  Peer* 
30  members,  who  either  nominated  directly,  or  by  irre- 
sistible influence,  that  number  of  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  as  appeared  from  the  petitions  then  on 
the  table,  and  which  the  petitioners  were  ready  to 
prove. 

Mr.  Grey  then  read  the  resolutions  which  are  entered 
In  the  journals  at  the  commencement  of  every  session  in 
the  following  words : 

Resolved,  "  That  no  Peer  of  this  realm  hath  any  right 
to  give  his  vote  in  the  election  of  any  member  to  serve  in 
Parliament. 

Resolved  "  That  it  is  a  high  infringement  upon  the 
liberties  and  privileges,  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain 
for  any  Lord  of  Parliament,  or  any  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
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any  county,  to  concern  themselves  in  the  elections  of 
members  to  serve  for  the  commons  in  Parliament." 

If  the  present  system  be  right,  these  resolutions,  and 
the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded,  must  be 
wrong  ;  and  it  would  be  better  to  expunge  them  from  the 
journals,  than  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  while  the 
practice  is  so  totally  inconsistent  with  them.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said,  however,  that  ;ilthough  the  constitution 
may  have  been  in  some  shape  impaired  since  the  revolu- 
tion, it  still  remains  so  good,  as  to  make  a  change 
hazardous.  In  speaking  on  this  subject,  the  influence 
appeared  to  him  so  excessive,  and  the  occasion  so  import- 
ant, that  if  he  should  even  go  a  little  beyond  the  strict 
bounds  of  what  it  may  be  usual  to  advance  in  that  house, 
he  hoped  it  might  be  overlooked.  Were  the  evils  of  the 
American  war  nothing  ?  These  were  in  his  mind  entirely 
owing  to  the  unequal  and  corrupt  representation  in  Par- 
liament. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  house  of 
commons  are  really  a  jiist  representation  of  the  people^ 
because,  on  great  emergencies,  they  never  fail  to  speak 
the  sense  of  the  people,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Americaa 
war,  and  in  the  Russian  armament ;  but  had  the  house 
of  commons  been  a  real'representation  of  the  people,  they 
would  have  interfered  sooner  on  these  occasions,  without 
the  necessity  of  being  called  upon  to  ^o  so.  He  feared 
much  that  that  house  was  not  a  real  representation  of  the 
people ;  that  it  was  too  much  influenced  by  passion,  pre- 
judice, or  interest. 

This  may  for  a  time  give  to  the  executive  government 
apparent  strength ;  but  no  government  can  be  either 
lasting  or  free,  which  is  not  founded  on  virtue,  and  on 
that  independence  of  mind  and  conduct  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  creates  energy,  and  leads  to  every  thing  that  is 
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ioble  and  generoiis,*  and  that  alone  caii  conduce  to  thtf 
ftttength  and  safety  of  a  state. 

*^  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
^^  Not  high  rais'd  battlement  or  labored  mound,' 

"  Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate  ; 
"  Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd  f 

**  Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
*^  Where;  laughing  at  the  storm  proud  navies  ride ; 

•*  Not  starred  and  spangled  courts 
it  Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride  t 

**  No;  menT  high-minded  me n> 
**  With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

"  In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
"  As  beast  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude  ; 

*'  Men  who  their  ^i///Vj  know, 
**  But  know  their  rights^  and  knowing,*  dare  maintain/^ 

If  the  present  practice  deviates  from  the  principle  of  the 
constitution,  he  had  surely  a  good  right  to  call  upon  the 
house  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  and  to  consider  in  what 
way  it  may  be:  amended.  Indeed  it  was  evident,  that 
many  leading  members  of  that  house  considered  a  great 
part  of  it  in  a  state  of  dependence  •,  elsie  what  coiild  mean' 
the  frequent  appeals  to  those  who  were  emphatically 
called  the  independent  members.  An  Honorable  Gentle- 
man [Mr.  Powis]  had,  in  1784,  assembled  round  him  a 
little  senate  of  his  oWn,  composed  of  those  independent 
country  gentlemen,  from  which  he  had  excluded  the  bo- 
rough members,  as^  probably  riot  coming  within  the  de- 
scription of  independent  members  of  Parliament.  Surely 
this  might  be  considered  as  a  tacit  avovval,  on  the  part  of  a' 
great  enemy  to  reform,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  that 
very  measure  which  he  so  strongly  opposed.  There  were 
arguments  for  reform,  which  he  need  only  to  state,  to  pro-' 
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liuce  conviction:  the  county  of  Rutland  senit  as  many 
members  to  Parliament  as  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  Cornwall  as  many  as  Rutland,  Yorkshire,  and  Mid* 
dlesex  together  5  and  as  many,  within  one,  as  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  These  were  facts  within  the  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  house ;  and  surely  afforded  sufficient  ground 
for  a  parliamentary  reform.  Here  were  other  grounds 
arising  from  bribery,  corruption,  and  cxpcnce  at  eleci- 
tions,  which  were  known  to  every  member  who  had  served 
on  election  committees,  though  they  were  not  known  to 
the  bouse  as  a  body*  Sometimes,  indeed,  reports  from 
committees  stated  acts  of  bribery  and  corruption,  as  ill 
the  cases  of  Cricklade,  and  Shoreham,  and  Stockbridge, 
whose  case  was  still  depending.  Tht  most  certain  and 
effectual  remedy  in  those  cases  was  to  establish  a  more 
popular  election,  which  was  the  most  likely  method  to 
secure  the  purity  of  election,  and  the  independence  of 
members  of  that  house. 

Mr.  Gret  then  said,  that  his  intendon  was  to  make  a ' 
motion  for  referring  the  petition  to  a  committee  j  but  he 
had  it  not  in  contemplation  to  propose  any  particular 
plan,  as  there  occurred  to  him  many  reasons  against  it.  In 
the  case  which  had  just  occurred,  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial credit,  the  Right  Honor^le  Gentleman  [Mr. 
Pitt]  himself  had  proceeded  in  that  precise  way  ;  he  had 
stated  the  grievance  or  evil  supposed  to  exist :  the  house 
on  his  motion  had  referred  it  to  a  committee  to  investigate 
into  the  matter,  and  to  report  to  the  house  j  and  upon 
the  report  of  that  committee,  a  bill  had  been  brought  in, 
and  had  now  passed  that  house,  which  he  wished  sincerely 
might  have  the  effect  to  remedy  the  evil.  If  then  it  should 
be  said  to  him,  why  would  you  alarm  and  disturb  the 
minds  of  the  people,  when  you  have  no  pardcular  plan  of 
redress  to  propose  ?  He  would  oppose  to  such  question^ 
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the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman's  own  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  case  he  had  mentioned  ;  but  he  would  say  also^ 
that  it  was  indeed  the  proper  and  regular  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. He  did  not  approve  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan  of  reform,  though  he  thought  it  better  than 
the  present  system:  any  plan  would  be  better,  which 
would  secure  such  people  in  the  house,  as  would  vote 
independently,  and  uninfluenced  by  corruption :  he  could 
certainly  mention  a  plan  which  appeared  to  him  much 
better ;  but  he  was  not  bound  by  the  general  mode  of 
proceding  in  that  house,  to  move  any  specific  plan,  and 
he  would  therefore  adopt  that  mode,  which  had  been 
usually  followed,  atid  which  appeared  to  him  the  best,  viz. 
after  having  stated'the  grievance,  to  move  for  a  committee 
to  take  it  into  consideration,  and  report  to  the  house  such 
mode  of  remedy,  as  shall  appear  to  them  proper.  He 
concluded  with  moving,  that  the  petition  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee. 

The  debate  on  this  motion  was  protracted  to  the  un- 
usual length  of  two  days,  when  the  house  divided  on  the 
question  for  referring  the  petition  to  a  committee,  41, 
against  it  282. 

Mr.  Grey,  was  not  discouraged  from  bringing  forward 
the  subject  again  at  different  times,  and  in  various  forms, 
under  parliamentary  discussion.  But  he  made  his  grand 
and  ultimate  effort  on  the  26th  of  May  1797,  when  he 
very  candidly  confessed,  that  he  laid  his  afecount  from  past 
experience  with  exposing  himself  to  many  uncharitable 
imputations.  If  in  their  resistance  to  the  destructive  sys- 
tem of  ministers,  if  in  their  endeavours  to  check  them  in 
their  ruinous  career,  if  in  their  efforts  to  control  them  in 
their  profuse  and  extravagant  waste  of  public  money,  he 
and  his  friends  had  incurred  imputations  of  a  wish  to  gra- 
tify personal  interest  and  private  ambition,  and  of  a  wan- 
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ton  desire  to  thwart  executive  government,  they  could  not 
in  the  present  instance  expect  to  escape  similar  or  still  more 
odious  imputations.     It  was  soi!ne  consolation,  however, 
that  though  their  exertions  were  not  well  received  in  that 
house,  the  public  might  pass  a  di^erent  decision  upon 
them  5  and  to  the  public  would  the  eventual  decision  be- 
long.    It  might  perhaps  be  called  presumption  in  him  to 
call  the  attention  t>{  the  house  to  the  conduct  of  an  indi* 
Vidual  soinsignincant  as  he  was.     They  would  do  him 
the  justice,  however,  to  allow,  that  in  'his  proposition  for 
a  reform  in  Parliament,  he  had  never  proceeded  on  any 
speculation  of  natural   and   imperceptible  rights.     The 
measures,    which    he  had  the  honor  to  bring  forward, 
were  founded,  not  in  speculative,  but  on  practical  grounds. 
Both  the  speculative  and  the  practical  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent system  had  been  so  largely  discussed,  and  so  often 
repeated,  that  his  labor  on  the  present  occasion  was  much 
abated,  without  injury  to  the  cause.     His  views^  he  re^ 
peated,  had  proceeded  on  practical  grounds,  and  not  on 
grounds  of  right,  because  no  man  could  claim  aiiy  parti- 
cular form  of  government  upon  a  ground  of  right.    Here, 
however,  he  begged  not  to  be  misunderstood,  when  he 
stated  this  proposition  :   he  avowed  that  there  was  no  man 
more  warmly  attached  to,  or  who  Would  more  steadily 
support  the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man- 
kind 5  these  were  liberty  and  security  ;  and  when  liberty 
and  security  were  not  properly  guaranteed  by  any  par^ 
ticular  system  of  government,  cither  in  consequence  of 
original  or  accidental  defects,  the  people  who  lived  under 
it,  had  a  right  to  demand,  either  that  it  should  be  Changed, 
or  amended.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for 
universal  suffrage,  before  demanding  that  their  plan  should 
be  adopted,  were  bound  to  shew,  that  it  was  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  that  it  should  be  adopted.     It  would  be 
Vol.  I.  B  B  also 
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also  recollected  that  he  had  never  grounded  his  motioa 
for  reform  upon  the  inequality  of  the  present  representa- 
tion. Inequality  of  representation  of  itself  he  did  not 
consider  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  reform.  For  instance, 
he  never  had  argued,  that  there  should  be  a  reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  people,  because  Cornwall  sent  as 
many  representatives  to  Parliament  as  all  the  counties  of 
Scotland  together ;  and  because  there  were  some  boroughs 
with  a  few  houses  and  a  handful  of  inhabitants  returned 
as  many  members  to  the  house  of  commons  as  the  opulent 
and  extensive  county  of  York.  Though  this  sounded 
strange  in  theory,  yet  if  it  was  not  shewn  that  in  practice 
it  was  injurious  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  their  defence 
was  good,  who  contended  that  the  nation  under  its  pre- 
sent system  of  government  had  enjoyed  much  prosperity 
and  a  large  portion  of  happiness',  and  who  argued  against 
the  inexpediency  of  a  change  for  the  chance  of  endanger- 
ing the  existence  of  the  system,  and  of  giving  birth  to  evils 
of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  those  which  were  ex- 
perienced under  it.  Having  thus  stated  his  general  prin- 
ciples upon  the  subject,  he  proceeded  to  inquire  what  was 
the  end  and  the  use  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  what 
was  the  present  representation  of  the  people.  When  he 
considered  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  questions  naturally 
occurred,  whether  it  had  acted  for  the  interest  of  the 
people  ?  Whether  it  had  watched  tlie  conduct  of  mini- 
sters? Whether  it  had  controled  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  its  operations  ?  and  above  all,  whether  in  the 
exercise  of  its  appropriate  duty  it  had  been  a  faithful  guar- 
dian to  the  public  purse  ?  When  he  considered  what  it 
was,  suggestions  of  a  different  nature  occurred.  Instead 
of  attention,  he  was  afraid  there  had  been  negligence  j  in- 
stead of  inquiry,  that  there  had  been  confidence  ;  instead 
of  control,  there  had  been  obedience  i  and  instead  oi 
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economy  there  had  beeti  profusion.     But  if  it  had  thus 
failed  in  its  duty,  and  if  misfortunes  numerous  and  dread- 
ful had  beeil  the  consequence  of  the  failure,  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  there  might  be,  respecting  the  time  and 
mode  of  reform,  he  was  convinced  there  could  be  little  or  no 
objection  to  the  measure  considered  abstractedly.     How 
then  did  they  stand  ?  It  was  now  five  years  since  he  first 
made  a  motion  for  a  reform  in  Parliament.     At  that  time 
the  country  was  described  as  being  in  a  state  of  great  pro- 
sperity, and  the  public  were  induced  fondly  to  entertain 
the  prospect  of  a  prolongation  of  the  term  of  peace. 
When  he  looked  back  however  for  thirty  years ;  when  he 
reflected  on  the  wars  in  which  it  had  been  engaged ;  and 
when  he  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  difi^erent  admini- 
strations during  these  wars.     When  in  particular  he  con- 
sidered the  conduct  of  the  American  war,  and  the  em- 
barassments,   into  which   the   country  was   brought   in 
consequence  of  the  profuse  expenditure  which  marked 
the  administration  of  that  period  ;  when  moreover  he  be- 
held a  new  aera  arising  in  France  which  threatened  a  great 
and  momentous  ch^ge  in  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
from  all  these  considerations  he  was  induced  to  bring  for- 
ward a  measure,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  tend  to 
prevent  those  evils  from  again  recurring  which  the  nation 
had  formerly  had  occasion  to  lament,  and  which  might  with- 
stand- the  influence  of  new  opinions.     In  a  short  time 
after  we  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  our  prosperity 
was  still  stated  to  be  undiminished.     One  campaign  was 
to  decide  the  contest,  and  the  triumphant  march  to  Paris 
was  for  ever  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  enemy.  A  noble 
Lord  then  argued  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  from 
the  comparative  statement  of  our  exports  and  imports,  and 
concluded  a  most  eloquent  description  of  our  increased 
resources  yrith  saying,  «  that  we  had  a  rise  from  humili- 
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ation  more  glorious  than  from  its  fall,  and  ttustcd  we  might 
feel  no  second  fall."  That  argument  he  considered  as  de- 
ficient, because  he  did  not  advert  to  the  causes  which 
produced  that  state  of  adversity,  frohi  which  we  had  just 
emerged;  and  he  proposed  at  the  time  a  measure,  by 
which  the  nation  might  be  guarded  against  a  second  hu- 
miliation. Whether  the  remedy  would  or  would  not  have 
been  effectual,  he  knew  not;  but  this  he  knew,  that  the 
remedy  was  rejected,  and  the  country  was  again  reduced  to 
a  state  of  calamity,  which  made  the  effects  of  the  American 
war,  when  compared  with  it,  trifling,  and  our  situation 
after  it  enviable.  If,  as  the  noble  Lord  contended,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  matter  of  credit  to  the  house 
of  commons,  and  if  it  was  an  argument  against  any  change 
in  the  constitution  of  that  assembly,  the  disasters  which 
it  has  lately  suffered,  and  the  state  of  adversity  to  which 
it  is  now  reduced,  was  to  the  full  as  good  an  argument 
either  against  its  wisdom  or  its  virtue,  and  in  favor  of 
a  change  of  constitution.  In  stating  the  evils  arising  from 
universal  suffrage,  the  noble  Lord  instanced  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  under  which  that  mode  of  election  ob- 
tained, and  the  profuse  expenditure  consequent  upon  It. 
Here  again  Mr.  Gre-t  contended,  that  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  noble  Lord  in  argument,  for  if  extravagance 
and  prodigality  were  fairly  charged  as  objections  to  the 
constitution  of  the  government  of  France,  would  not  the 
same  objection  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  profuse  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  in  this  country,  the  guardian- 
ship of  which  immediately  belongs  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons ?  What,  since  that  time,  had  been  our  situation  ? 
We  had  been  reduced  from  a  state  of  great  and  unparal- 
leled prosperity  to  a  state,  if  not  of  despondency,  at  least 
of  imminent  danger  and  deep  distress.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  great  and  accumulated  calamities,  how  had  the 
house  of  commons  conducted  itself?    Had  they  «hcw» 
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t'lther  the  vigilance  of  enquiry  or  independence  of  spirit  ? 
Had  they  investigated  the  origin  of  their  misfortunes,  ot 
checked  ministers  in  their  mad  and  ruinous  career  ?  Nay» 
the  very  reverse.  In  a  war,  remarkable  only  for  misfor- 
tune, and  distinguished  on  our  part  solely  by  disgrace, 
they  had  suffered  ministers  to  go  on  from  failure  to  failure, 
adding  misconduct  to  misfortune,  and  madness  to  folly, 
without  either  investigation  or  enquiry.  When  attacks 
were  made  on  the  liberties  and  even  the  lives  of  the  sub* 
ject,  the  house  of  commons  did  not  interpose  in  behalf  of 
freedom  invaded,  or  innocence  assaulted  !  When  the  shores 
of  our  sister  kingdom  were  laid  open  and  defenceless  to 
the  fleets  of  an  invading  enemy,  no  enquiry  was  instituted 
into  the  cause  of  such  gross  and  criminal  neglect.  When, 
by  the  mandate  of  the  privy  council,  the  bank  of  England 
stopped  payment,  and  a  shock  unequalled  at  any  other 
time  was  given  to  public  credit,  the  minister  was  absolved 
upon  his  own  excuses  from  any  kind  of  censure.  Having 
stated  the  effects  of  the  system,  it  was  needless  to  enter 
upon  the  mode  of  election,  but  was  it  not  notorious  to 
every  oncj  that  men  without  holding  any  communion 
with  the  people,  without  either  property  or  talents,  merely 
by  throwing  themselves  on  the  patronage  of  a  great  man, 
got  seats  in  Parliament,  not  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  defending  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  own 
interests,  by  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  them  ?  As  a 
remedy  for  these  evils  he  proposed  to  alter  the  system 
from  whence  they  j  flowed.  Had  he  implicitly  followed 
the  dictates  of  his  own  private  judgment,  he  should  have 
adopted  the  mode  of  moving  for  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  and  to  have  found 
out  a  remedy  suitable  and  proportionate  to  it.  Though 
that  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  better  mode  of  proceeding, 
3  B  3  when 
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when  he  proposed  it  before  at  diflferent  times,  there  vn% 
always  one  objection  offered  to  it,  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  was  desirous  of  obviating.  It  was  ob- 
jected, *<  would  you  loosen  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  present  house  of  commons,  by  acknowledging  the 
defects  of  its  constitution,  without  proposing  a  remedy 
by  shewing  how  it  might  be  constituted  better  ?'*  To 
obviate  this  objection,  he  should  state  the  outline  of  the 
plan  which  he  conceived  might  remedy  the  evil  of  which 
he  complained.  His  object  then  was  to  obtain  for  the 
people  a  fuU,  fair,  and  free  representation  in  the  bouse  of 
commons.  He  wished  to  alter  no  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  was  his  desire,  that  it  should  remain  as  it  had 
been  established,  composed  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com» 
mons.  He  did  not  wish  to  alter  any  thing  which  could 
remain  in  its  present  state,  consistently  with  the  attainment 
of  his  object,  which,  as  he  before  stated,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  full,  free,  and  fair  representation  of  the  people.  He 
should  propose,  therefore,  that  the  same  number  of  mem* 
bers  should  serve  in  Parliament  as  at  present.  He  should 
propose  that  the  county  representation  should  remain 
nearly  on  the  same  footing.  There  were  a  few  altera- 
tions, however,  which  he  thought  should  take  place.  Inr 
stead  of  ninety-two  county  members,  which  there  are  at 
present,  he  thought  ths^t  in  future,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inequalities  that  now  exist,  there  should  be  one 
hundred  and  thirteen.  For  instance,  instead  of  two  for 
the  county  of  York,  as  there  are  at  'present,  he  thought 
there  should  be  two  for  each  riding  j  and  so  in  other  coun- 
ties where  the  present  representation  is  not  proportionate 
to  the  extent  of  soil  and  population.  The  next  altera- 
tion, which  he  submitted  to  the  house,  referred  to  th$ 
(node  pf  return.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  compromises, 
f^C,  he  should   propQse,    that    cj^ch   CQunty  or   riding 
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should  be  divided  in^o  grand  divisions,  each  of  which 
should  return  one  representative.  The  only  other  alter- 
ation, which  he  had  to  propose  in  the  county  repre- 
sentation, related  to  the  qualification  of  electors.  The 
right  of  election,  instead  of  being  confined  to  freehold- 
ers, as  it  now  is,  he  thought  should  be  extended  to 
copyholders  and  leaseholders,  who  are  found  to  pay  a 
certain  annual  rent  a  certain  number  of  years.  These 
are  all  the  alterations  which  he  had  to  propose  in  the 
county  representation.  The  reform  which  he  had  to 
propose  in  the  other  branch  of  representation,  was  of 
a  much  more  extensive  nature.  He  should  propose,  that 
the  remaining  four  hundred  members  should  be  re- 
turned by  one  description  of  persons,  which  were  house- 
holders. He  did  not  conceive  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  the  present,  as  it  had  been  found  easy  in 
other  instances,  to  ascertain  the  various  proportions  of 
population  in  the  different  counties.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose, however,  that  these  propositions  should  be  accu- 
rately observed,  but  that  they  should  be  regulated  by  local 
circumstances ;  for  instance,  that  great  towns,  such  as  the 
metropolis,  should  require  a  greater  number  of  electors 
to  return  a  representative,  than  in  places  where  the 
population  was  more  scattered,  otherwise  the  populous 
towns  would  obtain  a  too  great  local  ascendency.  It  was 
a  part  of  his  plan,  that  the  country  should  be  divided  into 
different  divisions,  and  that,  if  possible,  one  person  should 
not  be  permitted  to  vote  for  more  than  one  member  of 
Parliament,  this  scheme  necessarily  involved  a  great  num- 
ber of  subordinary  details,  into  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  enter.  In  order  to  prevent  expence,  the  poll 
ought  to  be  taken  through  the  whole  kingdom  at  one  time. 
This  was  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  which  he  had  to 
propose.  To  state,  that  it  could  obtain  any  thing  like 
B  5  4  exactness 
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exactness  at  once,  or  that  it  was  not  liable  to  gre^t  diffin 
culties  in  the  ei^ecution,  would  be  presumptuous  and  foolish 
in  the  extreme.     But  he  flattered  himself  it  was  not  liable 
to  any  insuperable  or  fundamental  objections.    Upon  this 
plan  the  land-owner  would  find  his  property  suitably  re- 
presented.    A  merchant  would  find  support  in  the  house- 
holders,   and  men  of    respectability  and  talents  in  the 
different    professions  would  fir\d  a   fair  door   open  foi: 
getting  into  Parliament.     The  only  persons,  whom  he 
could  wish  to  exclude  from  that  house,  were  men  who 
were  neither  possesed  of  landed  property,  nor  engaged  in 
commercial  enterprise,  nor  professors  of  any  particular 
science ;  but  men,  who,  without  property,  without  indus- 
try, and  without  talents,  obtained  seats  in  the  house  of 
commons,  by  the  influence  of  great  mlep,  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  had  said  before,  not  of  consulting  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  but  of  promoting  their  own  interests.     |f  such 
as  he  had  described  were  the  situation  of  the  electors, 
what  would  be  the  situation  of  the  elected  ?  They  would 
hold  their  seats,  not  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  but 
of  universal  representation.     The  qualification  would  be 
80  fixed,  that  no  man,  however  mean,  might  not  hope  by 
honest  industry  and  fair  exertions  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  commons.     And  he  begged  to  say,  that  a  man 
arrived  at  the  respectable  situation  of  being  father,  and 
consequently  master  of  a  family,  having  given  hostages  as 
it  were  to  society  as  an  assurance  of  his  interest  in  its 
welfare,  was  not  unworthy  of  a  share  in  the  legislation  of 
his  country.     In  order  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  he 
should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  9  bill,  which  he  should 
not  propose  to  pass  this  session,  but  which  should  be 
brought  in,  lie  over  for  discussion  during  the  summer,  and 
be  decided  upon  in  the  course  of  the  next  session.   There 
was  still  another  topic  upon  which  he  had  not  touched ; 
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namely  the  duration  of  Parliament.  If  the  reform  in  the 
representation  was  adopted,  but  not  otherwise,  it  occurred 
to  him,  that  the  duration  of  Parliament  should  be  limited 
to  three  years.  Having  thus  stated  the  outline  of  the 
plan,  there  remained  little  more  for  him  to  trouble  the 
house  with.  The  objection  had  always  been  made  to  a 
motion  for  reform,  when  he  brought  it  forward,  viz. "  that 
it  was  an  improper  time  to  agitate  the  question."  So  far 
from  this  appearing  to  him  to  be  an  objection  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  that  the  time  is  one  of  the  greatest  induce- 
ments he  had  for  bringing  it  forward.  If  he  had  had  any 
doubts  on  the  point,  they  would  have  been  removed  by 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of 
many  persons  of  respectability,  who  formerly  disapproved 
of  the  substance  of  the  measure,  and  doubted  much  its 
propriety,  and  whose  support  he  looked  for  on  this  even- 
ing. But  there  were  considerations  of  much  greater 
weight.  In  what  situation  were  we  placed  ?  In  prospe- 
rity we  were  told  that  there  was  no  need  for  reform ;  and 
though  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  at 
one  time  contended  for  the  necessity  of  reform,  if  we 
would  shun  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  the  American 
war,  he  forgot  his  promise  when  he  got  into  power.  At 
present,  we  are  in  a  state,  which,  God  knows  was  far  very 
far  removed  from  prosperity.  He  would  a-.k  then,  whether^ 
in  the  present  state  of  unexampled  calamity,  the  country 
could  go  on  in  its  present  scale  of  expence,  without  a 
check  being  given  to  those  who  had  the  direction  of*  pub- 
lic affairs  ?  If  the  present  house  of  commons  had  brought 
us  near  the  end  of  our  resources,  what  could  prevent  our 
ruin,  but  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  house  ? 
When  he  looked  abroad  and  surveyed  the  face  of  Europe, 
there  was  no  object  which  to  him  appeared  so  desirable  to 
an  Englishman  attached  to  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try 
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try  as  a  respectable  and  independent  house  of  conimonf^ 
speaking  the  sentiments,  and  consulting  for  the  interest 
of  the  nation  at  large.  In  France  a  revolution  has  taken 
places  the  principles  at  least  in  which  it  originated,  what- 
ever others  might  think  of  them,  he  should  always  defend. 
Stained  it  certainly  had  been  with  enormities,  but  mi- 
nisters themselves  had  confessed,  that  order  was  restored, 
and  that  they  had  asked  pardon  both  of  God  and  man. 
For  his  own  part  he  entertained  a  sanguine  hope,  that  in 
the  end  it  would  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  liberty  and  rational 
knowledge  all  over  the  world.  With  this  revolution 
then,  how  ought  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  govern- 
ed i  The  constitution  ought  to  be  restored  to  them ;  and 
when  every  abuse  was  reformed,  the  system  would  leave 
them  nothing  to  regret.  If  you  look  to  Ireland,  you  find 
the  affairs  in  that  country  every  day  beoming  more  alarm- 
ing. God  grant,  said  he,  that  a  convulsion  may  not 
happen ;  but  it  can  only  be  prevented  by  measures  of  re- 
form and  conciliation.  If  such  an  event  should  unfortu- 
nately take  place  in  that  country,  would  it  not,  he  asked, 
be  wise  to  prevent  all  ground  for  discontent  in  this,  by 
removing  in  time  every  just  cause  of  complaint  ?  How  is 
it  possible  that  the  house  could  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  geople,  after  having  brought  the  country  to  suffer  dis- 
grace after  disgrace  5  after  being  brought  to  the  verge,  if 
not  into  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy,  without  witnessing  one 
effort  on  the  part  of  its  representatives  to  wipe  off  the 
stains  it  has  received,  or  to  save  it  from  approaching 
ruin  ?  Was  it  believed,  that  their  debates  in  that  house 
were  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  public  good  ?  He  ad- 
mitted, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  side  of  the 
house,  with  which  he  had  the  honor  to  act,  wer«  no  more 
actuated  th^n  the  other  by  motives  of  a  pure  disinterested 
nature ;  though^  while  be  made  the  admissioni  his  con^ 
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science  acquitted  him  of  the  crime.  Was  it  not  in  every 
one's  mouth,  that  the  object  of  the  one  party  was  to  keep 
their  places,  and  of  the  other  to  supplant  them?  And,  if 
such  an  opinion  was  entertained,  how  is  it  compatible 
with  reject  ?  These  were  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  submit  to  the  house  the  motion  which  he  should  have 
the  honor  to  propose.  There  was  one  other  point,  which 
was  personal  to  himself,  and  upon  which  he  ought  not 
perhaps  at  all  to  trouble  the  house.  As  long  as  he  held  a 
seat  in  that  house,  he  should  tliink  himself  bound  to  per- 
form the  duty  he  owed  to  his  constituents ;  but  he  con- 
sidered it  as  unnecessary  any  longer  to  expose  himself 
to  that  obloquy,  which  he  had  sustained  in  acting  the 
part  which  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  take  in  the 
discussions  of  that  house.  Seeing  calamity  succeed  cala* 
mity,  and  that  every  effort  of  his  had  hitherto  been  inef- 
fectual in  stemming  the  tide  of  misfortune,  he  despaired 
of  a  continuance  of  his  efforts  being  more  successful. 
Though  he  should  always  be  present  therefore  in  future^ 
to  Vote  for  or  against  any  measures  by  which  the  interests 
of  his  constitutents  might  be  affected,  after  this  night,  he 
should  not  think  proper  to  trouble  the  house  with  any  ob- 
servations. He  concluded  with  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
house  of  commons. 

Mr.  Grey  was  immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Erskike, 
who  spoke  thus : 

«  I  rise  to  second  the  motion  of  my  honorable  friend  ; 
and  though  I  might  content  myself  with  saying,  that  I 
do  so,  resting  upon  the  reasons  and  principles  which  he 
has  so  abJy  detailed,  and  which  have  always  been  mine 
also  :  yet  I  cannot,  at  this  awful  and  momentous  crisis,  with 
propriety  pursue  that  course.  The  principles,  upon  which 
we  maintain  the  cause  of  the  people  of  England,  and  in^ 
7  deed 
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deed  the  universal  liberties  of  mankind,  have  been  SQ 
frequently  and  scandalously  misrepresented,  that  I  owe 
it  to  my  country,  and  to  myself,  to  state  distinctly  the 
motives  of  my  conduct,  I  will  do  it  with  firmness,  and 
with  a  most  fixed  determination  to  follow  up  by  my  ac- 
tions all  that  I  shall  profess.  I  desire  with  my  honorable 
friend,  to  r«movc  from  the  consideration  of  this  momen-? 
tous  question  all  vain  speculations  on  theories  of  govern- 
ment. I  recommend  a  reform  in  Parliament  simply  upon 
the  footing  of  the  practical  advantages  which  it  is  obvi^ 
ously  calculated  to  produce,  and  its  consistency  with  the 
genuine  principles  and  practice  of  the  British  constitution. 
**  There  are  three  questions  for  consideration,  arising  out  of 
the  motionwhich  has  been  made :  First,  whether  the  house 
of  commons  in  its  present  frame  and  constitution  fulfils 
the  ends  of  its  office  in  the  British  government,  so  as  tq 
render  any  change  in  it  inexpedient?  By  the  house  of  com-s 
mons  I  desire  not  to  be  supposed  to  speak  of  this,  or  of 
those  long  past,  or  that  yet  may  be  elected,  but  of  any 
possible  house  of  commons  in  its  present  frame  and  con- 
stitution. Secondly,  Whether,  supposing  a  reform  in 
Parliament  to  be  necessary,  the  specific  proposition  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  appears  to  be  salutary,  practicable^ 
and  adapted  to  cure  the  evils  complained  of,  so  as  to  en- 
title it  to  the  ultimate  consideration  of  the  house  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  to  be  brought  before  us?  Thirdly,  Whe- 
ther, supposing  a  reform  of  Parliament  to  be  expedient^ 
and  the  proposition  made  by  the  motion  to  be  worthy  of 
coftsideration,  the  present  moment  is  seasonable  for  en- 
tertaining it  ?  This  last  point  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  present  is  no  common  period, 
and  pregnant  with  no  common  events.  We  are  in  a  cri- 
sis of  unexampled  difficulty  and  danger ;  and  we  stand 
answerable  to  God  and  man  for  that  singleness  of  conduct 
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which  can  alone  avert  our  ruin.  I  observe  that  this  state 
of  things  is  not  only  admitted,  but  loudly  returned  to  me 
as  a  censure  on  the  rashness  of  the  proposition  before  the 
house:  but  I  undertake  to  demonstrate,  that,  if  you  would 
avert  the  calamities  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  you, 
you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  adopting  the  motion 
which  has  been  made.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  this  is 
the  last  moment  that  may  be  ever  given  you  for  delibe- 
ration. If  you  do  not  come  to  a  vote  this  very  night, 
which  sanctions  at  least  the  principle  of  a  reform  in  Par^ 
liamenti  you  will  find  that  you  have  negledled  an  oppor- 
tunity never  to  be  recalled.  You  will  find  it  <;ome  back 
to  you  in  a  shape  which  may  disrobe  you  of  the  power  of 
deliberation,  when  concession  will  have  lost  its  charm, 
and  authority  its  dignity,  and  when  the  voice  of  wisdom 
and  deliberation  can  be  no  longer  heard.  This,  however, 
is  out  of  its  place,  I  shall  arrive  at  it  in  its  order.  For 
the  present,  I  will  pursue  my  course. 

*'  I  will  ofi^er  what  I  have  to  say  on  eaqh  of  these 
points  in  a  very  words.  In  examining  whether  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  House  fulfils  its  office  in  the  go- 
vernment, it  is  necessary  to  reflect,  what  the  office  and 
character  of  the  house  of  commons  really  is,  in  genuine 
theory,  and  in  original  practice.  Its  office  is  to  balance 
the  other  branches  of  the  government  •,  to  watch  with 
jealousy  over  the  executive  power,  which  for  the  ends  of 
good  and  active  government  ought  to  be  strong  and 
powerful ;  and  to  protect  the  popular  privileges  against 
the  encroachments  of  aristocratic  influence  and  authority- 
Unless  the  house  of  commons  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
this  character  in  its  full  vigor  and  purity,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  constitution  is  cut  ofl^  to  every  practical 
eflFect.  The  genuine  principle  of  the  government  is  lost 
and  the   people  have   no  more   political  existence   thaw 
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shves  who  groan  under  thf^  scourges  of  despotic  power* 
That  the  house  of  commons  once  fulnlled  this  oiEce^ 
h  certain.  That  all  our  liberties  were  secured  and  esta- 
blished by  its  constant  exercise  is  acknowledged.  We 
recollect  with  pride  and  triumph  the  glorious  exertions  of' 
our  fathers  within  these  walls,  when  tyranny  was,  cen- 
tury after  century,  combated  and  defeated,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  England  and  the  world  established, — It  may  be 
asked,  wherefore  it  is,  that  when  the  house  of  commons, 
in  its  present  frame,  has  so  balanced  the  crown  and  so 
reared  up  the  British  government  from  infancy  to  matu- 
rity, we  are  called  upon  to  restore  a  house  of  commons 
to  its  original  purity  and  vigor,  elected  as  it  is  like  all 
former  ones  in  the  happiest  aeras  ?  It  may  be  asked,  why 
we  stir  upon  such  a  subject,  even  in  this  crisis  of  dis- 
may, when  every  moment  teems  with  the  most  porten- 
tous events — when  every  succeeding  day  makes  the  evils 
of  the  former  one  appear  like  security  and  blessing — 
when  perhaps  we  have  not  much  longer  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  regular  government  ?  [a  cry  of  "  order^  order*^ 
from  the  Treasury  Bench]  "  Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  deterred 
by  clamor  from  expressing  the  sentiments  which  press 
upon  my  understanding  and  my  heart.  Whatever  the 
house  may  think  of  this  language,  I  shall  not  be  con- 
demned I  for  it  by  the  people  who  gave  it  its  authority. 
This  is  a  moment  when  to  conceal,  or  even  to  tamper 
with  the  truth,  from  the  affectation  of  delicacy  or  pru- 
dence, is  to  betray  the  country.  Why  is  it  then,  that 
in  such  a  moment,  the  disgrace,  and  danger  of  which 
no  man  can  give  adequate  utterance  to,  do  I  stand  up  to 
require  you  to  alter  the  frame  of  the  house  of  commons, 
thus  admitted  to  have  fulfilled  for  ages  the  purposes  of 
its  institution  ?  The  answer  is  plain  and  easy.  The  cir- 
cumstances of    our   situation  are  no  longer   the  same. 
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Whilst  the  people  of  England  were  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  theif  liberties  against  a  powerful,  and  arbitrary  execu« 
tive,  acting  by  prerogative,  and  not  by  influence,  and 
corruption,  it  was  enough  that  there  was  a  house  of 
commons.  Whoever  sent  the  members,  they  had,  when 
assembled,  a  common  interest  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  nation.  Common  danget  united  them  against  the 
crown,  and  they  had  nothing  to  buy^  off  individuals  from 
the  performance  of  their  duty  to  the  whole.  When  the 
crown  could  not  buy  this  House,  it  was  driven  to  curb 
its  privileges.  This  made  the  house  as  one  man,  and 
the  representatives  of  ten,  or  of  ten  thousand  had  the 
same  spirit  and  the  same  interests  on  all  political  ob- 
jects. 

•*  If  a  principle  so  obvious  required  proof  or  iHustration, 
we  have  only  to  look  back  to  the  struggles  of  the  house 
of  commons  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts.  Wc 
there  behold  it  in  its  genuine  office  ai^  character,  reflect- 
ing the  image  of  the  constituent  body,  partaking  all  its 
feelings,  and  contending  with  wisdom  and  firmness  against 
every  ineroachment  of  the  crown.  But  human  establish- 
ments are  not  made  for  immortalify  :  they  must  change 
with  the  insensible  changes  in  human  affairs,  or  must 
perish  by  violence.  The  revolution  of  1688  was  a 
glorious  aera  in  the  constitution  of  England :  it  established 
the  true  principle  of  all  political  constitutions  in  main- 
taining the  immutable  right  of  the  people  to  correct  its 
government  5  but,  unfortunately,  too  little  care  was  taken 
to  guard  against  abuses  in  the  government  so  corrected ► 
The  formidable  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  were,  indeed, 
reduced  within  the  bounds  of  a  just  executive  authority, 
and  limited  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  laws.  But  the 
terror  and  jealousy  of  the  people  were  quieted  by  this 
victory,  and  the  mild  and  seducing  dominion  of  influence 
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Stole  upon  us  insensibly  in  its  stead,  bestowing  a  greater 
and  more  fatal  authority  than  ever  existed  in  the  most 
arbitrary  periods  of  the  government.  The  gradual  cre- 
ation of  a  mighty  revenue,  rising  up  amidst  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  undermined  in  a  ftvr 
years  that  nicely-poized  constitution  which  unjust  power, 
though  exerted  for  centuries,  had  only  served  to  stengthen 
and  confirm.  The  crown,  instead  of  being  balanced 
and  curbed  in  this  house,  has,  during,  the  greatest 
part  of  this  century,  erected  its  standard  within  these 
walls,  and  thrown  the  privileges  of  the  people  into  the 
scale  of  the  prerogative  to  govern  the  nation  at  pleasure 
without  any  control  at  all.  So  far  indeed  is  the  house 
of  commons  from  being  a  control  upon  the  crown,  that 
it  is  the  great  engine  of  its  power.  The  crown,  by 
appearing  to  act  with  the  consent  of  the  people  through 
their  representatives,  though  in  fact  by  its  own  influence, 
is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  system  which  the  most  absolute 
prince  in  our  history  could  not  have  fastened  upon 
England  for  centuries  past.  Taking  this  proposition  in 
the  abstract,  who  shall  now  be  found  to  question  it? 
The  most  celebrated  commentators  upon  our  laws  have 
been  compelleS  to  lament  it  publicly  in  their  writings 
on  the  constitution  5  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
with  all  his  leanings  to  the  crown,  has  fairly  confessed 
that  fuch  a  system  could  not  have  been  intended  by  our 
patriot  ancestors,  who  had  struggled  to  curb  the  pre* 
rogative,  but  by  an  unaccountable  want  of  foresight,  had 
established  a  principle  most  dangerous  in  its  stead*  So 
said  the  illustrious  Lord  Chatham,  the  virtuous  Sir 
G.  Saville,  and  the  learned  Lord  Camden.  So  lastly^ 
said  the  right  honorable  gentleman  himself,  and  he 
would  not  have  said  so  in  vain,  had  he  honorably  perfe* 
vercd  in  that  glorious  course  which  was  the  nurse  of 
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his  fame,  and  the  pledge  and  promise  of  his  youth  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  universe.  I  do  not  bring  this  to  the 
memory  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  personal  insult 
or  mortification,  but  to  add  the  authority  of  his  under- 
standing to  the  other  great  ones  I  have  cited.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  these  great  authorities  were  all 
reformers ;  and  we  know  that  the  wisest  men  are  some- 
times seduced  by  their  prejudices  and  opinions  to  push 
their  observations  beyond  the  mark.  Let  me  look 
therefore,  for  a  witness  without  exception — a  witness 
to  whose  competency  the  present  ministers  can  take  no 
exception,  and  who,  as  he  abhorred  refprm,  must  be 
supposed  to  have  disclosed  unwillingly  the  disgraces  of 
Parliament.  Hear  his  opinion  upon  the  office  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  shameful  departure  from  it  in  practic  ; 
and  then  let  every  man  look  into  the  glass  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  let  the  house,  if  it  can  bear  the  picture, 
say,  whether  it  be  like  us  at  this  hour. 

"  Whatever  alterations  time  and  the  necessary  accom- 
modation of  business  may  have  introduced,  this  charac- 
ter can  never  be  sustained,  unlefs  the  house  of  commons 
shall  be  made  to  bear  some  stamp  of  the  actual  dis- 
position of  the  people  at  large.  It  would  (among 
public  misfortunes)  be  an  evil  more  natinral  and  tole- 
rable, that  the  house  ef  commons  should  be  infected 
with  every  epidemical  phrenzy  of  the  people,  as  'this 
would  indicate  some  consanguinity,  some,  sympathy  of 
nature  with  their  constituents,  than  that  they  should 
in  all  cases,  be  wholly  untouched  by  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people  out  of  doors.  By  this  want  of 
sympathy  they  would  cease  to  be  a  house  of  commons  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  derivation  of  the  power  of  that  house 
from  the  people,  which  makes  it  in  a  distinct  sense  their 
representative  j  for  the  King  is  the  representative  of  the 
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people,  so  are  the  Lords,  and  so  arc  the  Judges ;  (ot 
they  all  are  trustees  for  the  people,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mons ;  because  no  power  is  given  for  the  sole  sake  of  the 
holder ;  and  although  government  is  certainly  an  institu- 
tion of  divine  authority,  yet  its  forms,  and  the  persons 
who  administer  it,  all  origiiiatc  from  the  people. 

"  A  popular  origin  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  character- 
istical   distinction   of    a   popular   representative,    which 
belongs  equally  to  all  parts  of  government,  and  in  all 
forms.     The  virtue,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  house 
OF  commons  consist  in  its  being  the  express  image 
OF  the  feelings  of  the  nation.     It   was  not  insti- 
tuted to  be  a  control  upon^  the  people,  as  of  late  it  has 
been  taught,  by  a  doctrine  of  the  most  pernicious  ten- 
dency, but  as  a  control  for  the  people.     Other  institu- 
tions have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  checking  popu- 
lar excesses ;  and  they  are  I  apprehend  fully  adequate 
to  their  object.     If  not,  they  ought  to  be  made  so.     But 
the  house  of  commons,  as  it  was  never  intended  for  the 
support  of  peace  and  subordination,  is  miserably  appointed 
for   that  service  y  having   no   stronger  weapon  than  its 
mace,  and  no  better  officer  than  its  serjeant  at  arms, 
which  it  can  command  of  its  own  proper  authority*      A 
vigilant  and  jealous  eye  over  executory  and  judicial  ma- 
gistracy ;  an  anxious  care  of  public  money  ;    an  openness, 
approaching  towards  facility,  to  public  complaint ; — these 
seem  to  be  the  true  characteristics  of  an  house  of   com- 
mons.    But  an  addressing  house  of  commons,  and 
A  petitioning  nation  ;    a  house  of    commons  full 
OF  confidence,    when  the    nation   is  plunged   in 
despair  5  in  the  utmost  harmony  with  ministers, 
whom  the  people   regard  with  the  utmost    ab- 
horrence ;    who  vote   thanks,    when  the   public 

opinion    calls    upon   them    for  impeachments  5    WHO 
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ARE  EAGER  TO  GRANT,  WHEN  THE  GENERAL  VOICE  DE- 
MANDS RECKONING  AND  ACCOUNT  J  WHO  IN  ALL  DIS- 
PUTES BETWEEN  THE  PEOPLE  AND  ADMINISTRATION, 
PRESUME  AGAINST  THE  PEOPLE  ;  WHO  PUNISH  THEIR 
DISORDERS,      BUT    REFUSE    EVEN   TO    INQUIRE   INTO   THE 

PROVOCATIONS     TO     THEM. ^ThiS     IS     AN    UNNATURAL, 

A  MONSTROUS  STATE  OF  THINGS  IN  THIS  CONSTITU- 
TION." 

*'  Sir,  this  is,  in  plain  English,  the  degraded  dis- 
graceful state  of  this  assembly  at  this  moment.  There 
was  a  time,  and  it  has  undergone  no  improvement  since, 
when  the  right  honorable  gentleman  admitted  this  to  be 
truth.  He  admitted  during  the  American  war,  what  he 
denies  to  maintain  his  own  war.  Does  any  man  now 
doubt  that  the  constitution  of  this  house  was  the  cause 
of  war  with  'America,  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire which  followed  it,  and  of  all  the  portentous  conse- 
quences which  have  since  crowded  in  its  train  ?  It  has 
been  often  said,  that  the  American  war  was  at  first  the 
war  of  the  people.  No  doubt  it  was,  as  every  act  of 
government  will  be  popular  which  does  not  proceed 
merely  from  the  crown,  but  begins  with  the  general 
sanction  of  the  people's  representatives.  The  crown 
secures  all  the  men  of  influence,  property,  and  considera- 
tion in  Parliament ;  and  they  carry  the  people  with  them, 
until  they  are  at  last  brought  to  their  senses  by  calamity 
and  impending  ruin.  My  proposition  therefore  is,  that, 
with  the  management  of  our  mighty  revenue  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  manner 
in  which  the  members  of  the  house  are  elected,  the 
house  of  commons  has  totally  lost  its  original  office 
and  character  as  a  balance  against  the  Crown. 

<«  Sir,  it  is  often,  perhaps  always,  by  the  concurrence 
of  accidents  rather  than  by  the  operation  of  permanent 
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causes,  that  the  great  events  of  the  world  are  brought  to 
pass.  The  seeds  of  reformation,  which  had  been  scattered 
in  the  ground  by  these  great  men,  came  up  at  first  but 
slowly;  but  they  were  carefully  gathered,  and  re-sown  by 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  himself.  In  the  fulness  of 
time,  they  grew  up  into  strength  •,  and  but  for  his  own 
fatal  efforts,  would  have  then  ripened' inlo  a  gloiious 
harvest.  But  that  which  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  h^ 
reap. — It  was  in  vain  that  the  right  honorable  gentleman, 
at  the  head  of  a  corrupt  government,  endeavoured  to 
repress  the  doctrines  which  he  had  propagated  himself* 
He  sought  in  vain  to  extinguish  the  popularity  of  a  re- 
form in  Parliament,  without  which  he  had  himself  so- 
lemly  and  deliberately  maintained  within  these  walls, 
that  the  liberties  of  this  nation  were  undone*  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  he  made  the  attempt,  aided  by  the  very 
corruptions,  to  the  baneful  effects  of  which  he  had 
himfelf  opposed  the  reform,  which  be  now  persecuted. 
It  was  from  this  unprincipled  opposition,  and  not  from 
any  republican  contagion,  that  the  spirit  of  the  reformers 
acquired  new  energy,  and  force.  This  was  the  source 
of  all  that  bitterness,  with  which  they  accused  and  re- 
viled the  late  house  of  commons.  For  this  cause  they 
despised,  and  for  this  caUse  they  therefore  libelled  the 
late  Parliament,  because  they  saw  it  struggling  to  main- 
tain its  own  corruptions  under  the  auspices  of  the  very 
minister  who  had  solemnly  declared  them  to  be  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  very  being  of  an  upright  admi- 
nistration. I  do  not  overlook  the  danger  of  such  a  state 
of  things.  I  feel  as  much  as  any  man  the  inevitable 
ruin  of  every  government,  which  is  fuffered  to  fall  into 
contempt  and  disregard  with  the  people.  But  knowing 
that  no  fuch  loss  of  authority  ever  happened  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  but  when  governments  fell  off 
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from  the  ends  of  their  institutions,  I  feel  in  common 
with  my  excellent  and  enlightened  friend  who  has  moved 
the  proposition,  that  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  which 
alarm  government  for  its  safety  is,  to  make  it  what  it 
has  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  when  it  preserved 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  was  crowned  with  the 
people's  love  and  veneration.  Upon  that  sound  principle 
Mr.  Grey  brought  forward  his  former  motion  in  the  year 
1793,  which  I  then  seconded,  as  I  am  now  doing  the 
motion  of  to  night.  We  thought  then,  as  we  think 
still,  that  the  only  mode  of  giving  a  safe  direction  to  a 
spirit  turbulent  in  the  demand  of  liberty,  was  to  give  to 
Englishmen  the  substantial  blessings  of  their  own  govern- 
ment. We  thought  that  the  surest  antidote  against  those 
visionary  and  dangerous  theories  which  constantly  spring 
up  from  the  heat  of  revolutionary  movements,  was  to 
hold  out  to  the  people  the  real  advantages  which  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  in  its  native  simplicity  and  purity  was 
calculated  to  bestow.  To  raise  a  standard,  around  which 
the  lovers  of  English  liberty  might  proudly  rally,  to 
which  all  wanderers  from  it  might  return,  and  which 
would  secure  allegiance  not  by  terror,  which  always  fails 
in  the  moment  of  peril,  but  by  the  enjoyment  of  solid 
and  substantial  happiness  5  by  the  return  of  mild  lawsj 
of  personal  security,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry,  which  are  now  squeezed  lo  the  very 
husks  by  the  grinding  machinery  of  a  crushing  and  over- 
whelming revenue.  This  proposition  was,  however, 
rejected  (as  the  present  to  night  will  be)  and  not  merely 
rejected,  but  rejected  with  insult,  and  contempt.  The 
right  honorable  gentleman,  not  contented  with  aposta- 
tizing fronv  the  principles  he  once  professed,  resisted 
them  in  a  spirit  and  language  of  the  loftiest  pride  and 
arrogance,  which  have  since  received  their  just  rebuke 
c  c  3  in 
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in  disgrace  and  humiliation.  The  cause  of  reform  was 
to  be,  at  all  events,  pulled  down  j  and  all  who  main- 
tained it  were  to  be  stigmatized,  persecuted,  and  op- 
pressed. This  is  the  clue  to  every  measure  of  go- 
vernment from  that  time  to  the  present.  The  reformers 
had  mixed  with  their  cause  an  enthusiasm  for  the  liber- 
ties of  France,  and  for  that  reason  the  liberties  of 
France  were  to  be  crushed.  But  the  insolence  with 
which  the  mighty  changes  of  the  rising  world  were  de- 
nounced within  these  walls,  is  an  awful  lesson  to  man- 
kind. It  has  taught  us,  that  there  is  an  arm  fighting 
against  the  oppressors  of  freedom,  stronger  than  any  arm 
of  flesh  ;  and  that  the  great  progressions  of  the  world  in 
spite  of  the  confederacies  of  power,  and  the  conspiracies 
of  corruption,  move  on  with  a  steady  pace,  and  arrive  irt 
the  end  at  a  happy  and  glorious  consummation.  I  have 
always  thought  alike  concerning  the  French  revolution, 
and  I  have  not  now  to  assume  that  tone  in  the  moment 
of  adversity  in  which  France  must  now  be  spoken  to  by 
those,  who,  from  their  vain  defiances,  have  invested  her 
with  her  potentous  strength.  The  object  of  ministers 
was,  it  seems,  to  maintain  the  subordination  of  the  laws, 
to  uphold  public  credit,  and  to  maintain,  as  they  stiled 
it,  the  regular  system  of  things.  What  has  been  the 
consequence  ?  In  the  pursuit  of  this  new  mode  of  sup- 
porting monarchical  establishments,  they  have  absolutely 
changed,  and  are  hourly  changing,  into  republican  esta- 
blishments, the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  In  support  of 
public  credit,  they  have  broke  the  Bank  ;  and  in  pursuit 
of  public  order,  and  in  maintenance  of  what  they  call 
the  constitution,  they  are  driving  Ireland,  as  America 
was  formerly  driven,  to  seek  for  emancipation  in  the  arms 
of  France  ;  and  if  the  present  system  be  pursued  longer, 
I  maintain  that  what  Ireland  is  at  this  moment,  England 
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Will  shortly  be.  All  this  portentous  scene  is  chargeable 
on  the  last  Parliament.  No  minister  of  the  crown  could 
have  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  country,  without  a 
compliant  and  corruptly  devoted  infatuated  house  of 
commons.  I  maintain,  that  if  upon  the  day  that  our 
former  motion  for  a  reform  was  rejected,  which  was 
about  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters ;  I  maintain,  that  if  the  most  arbitrary  and  rapa- 
cious tyrant  that  ever  afflicted  mankind  by  his  ambition, 
had  invaded  and  conquered  England,  he  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  common  policy  or  prudence,  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  what  he  had  subjugated  and  appropriated,  have 
leant  so  heavily  upon  all  the  springs  of  national  indus- 
try, or  so  dried  up  the  resources  of  posterity  for  ages  to 
come,  as  the  last  Parliament  has  done  under  the  title  of 
guardians  of  our  prosperity.  I  maintain,  that  Zingis- 
KHAN,  would  in  wisdom  have  refrained  from  raising  two 
hundred  millions  sterling  upon  this  conquered  island  in 
the  space  of  four  years  ;  and  I  maintain  that  he  could  not 
be  so  besotted  as  to  have  stirred  up  the  conquered  to  revolt 
against  his  authority  by  atbitrary  laws,  by  public  bank- 
ruptcy, and  a  total  proscription  of  that  character  of  free- 
dom which  had  for  ages  belonged  to  a  people  j  and  I 
maintain,  lastly,  that  I  believe  the  country  would  have 
dijsd  to  a  man  rather  than  have  submitted  to  what  they 
are  now  sinking  under,  amidst  that  stupefaction  and 
prostration  of  strength  and  energy  which  the  baseness  of 
corruption  never  failed  to  produce  in  the  declines  of  na- 
tions ;  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But  the  go- 
vernment which  rests  on  no  other  basis,  is  not  made  for 
stability  or  duration.  It  interests  no  passion  or  affection 
and  is  connected  by  Ho  permanent  principle  with  the 
feelings  or  interests  of  mankind.  It  stands  for  a  season 
upon  the  mass  of  national  subjection,  shaking  from  time 
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to  time  by  irritated  and  indignant  feelings,  which  terror 
may  suppress,  but  never  can  subdue  or  extinguish,  till 
the  moment  of   explosion  arrives  which  suddenly  over- 
whelms it  in  ruin  :  for  know,  that,  in  some  new  form 
or  other,  the  original  rights  of  mankind  will  surely  be 
re-assumed,  and  the  monuments  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
be  overthrown".     [Here  there  was  a  loud  cry  from   the 
Treasury-bench  of  "  order"] — <<  Gentlemen  seem  to  be 
dissatisfied  at  the  language   I  have  employed,  and  at  the 
catastrophe  I  have  pointed  out  5  but  they  should  recollect, 
that  it  is  the  progress  of  their  own  system  I  have  describ- 
ed.      I  deprecate  the  events   to  which  it  leads,    and  la- 
bor,   therefore,  to  warn  them  while  yet  it  is  time  to 
shun  the  precipice  to  which  they  are  so  madly  rushing. 
I  can  take  no  interest  in  a  new  order  of- things.      All 
my  enjoyments,  and  all  my  hopes,  prospects,  and  ambi- 
tions, rest  for  their  existence  upon  the  present  govern- 
ment.    All  the  fruits  of    a  life  of    almost  unexampled 
labor,    are  involved  in  the  fate  of    the  country  under  its 
present  system.      The  security  of  all  I  possess  is  con- 
nected with  the  stability  of  the    constitution;    and  this 
is   the  best   pledge  of   my  sincerity.       The  disgraceful 
and  living  examples  of  many  with  whom  I  once  ought 
not  to  have  compared  myself,  have  nearly  destroyed  all 
other  trust. 

«  I  come  now  to  the  second  question,  viz.  Whether 
the  plan  proposed  by  my  honorable  friend  is  likely  to 
produce  the  practical  benefits  we  desire,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  the  farther  examination  of  the  house.  My 
honorable  friend,  with  that  manliness  and  candour  which 
characterize  him,  explained  distinctly  the  principle  upon 
which  his  plan  was  to  proceed.  He  did  not  lay  himself 
out  to  catch  a  prevailing  cry  by  the  flattery  of  any 
favorite  theory,  but  rested  his  measure  wholly  and  abso- 
lutely 
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kitely  on  the  practical  advantages  it  was  fitted  to  pio- 
dtice-  I  object,  as  he  does,  to  universal  suffrage,  as 
tending  to  defeat  the  very  object  it  wishes  to  promote. 
I  object  to  it  likewise,  when  claimed  as  a  right.  Man- 
kind have  a  right  to  be  well  governed  ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  it  follows,  that  they  can  have  no  right  to  insist 
upon  any  particular  mode  which,  in  practice,  may  be 
found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  end  proposed. 
The  system  of  universal .  suffrage  would  throw  into  th# 
hands  of  some  individuals  a  dangerous  preponderance. 
One  man  employing  a  great  number  of  persons  might, 
by  influencing  their  conduct,  unite  in  himself  perhaps 
a  thousand  votes,  and  thus  destroy  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion. Yet,  though  I  disapprove  so  unqualified  a  system 
as  that  of  universal  suffrage,  I  am  desirous  that  a  larger 
body  of  individuals  should  be  admitted  to  a  political  in- 
terest in  the  state.  The  house  of  commons  should  ema- 
nate from  the  people.  The  plan  of  my  honorable  friend 
attains  this  object  with  the  most  perfect  safety.  The  re- 
presentation of  land  will  continue  5  only  it  will  be  more 
widely  diff'used,  and  extend  itself  more  equally.  No 
good  reason  can  now  be  assigned  for  excluding  copy- 
holders from  the  right  of  voting  j  their  estates  only  differ 
from  freeholds  in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  Lords  are  no  longer  what  they  were  in  focdal 
times :  they  are  not  privileges  of  property,  but  mejcly 
connected  with  authenticity  of  title.  Lease-holders  of 
a  certain  value,  and  for  a  certain  term,  which  amounts 
to  property,  are  in  the  same  situation.  Taking  in,  too, 
the  inhabitants,  touse-holders,  paying  scot  and  lot, 
through  all  their  ranks  and  gradations,  compleats  the 
system  of  rational  representation.  How  is  a  people 
better  described  ?  Are  the  balances  of  the  state  to  be 
shaken  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  lands,  and  the 
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inhabitants  of  all  the  houses  in  England,  connected  a$ 
they  are  with  a  thousand  intersecting  interests,  with  the 
public  credit  and  stability  of  the  government  ?  Will  you 
say,  that  the  masters  of  families,  house-holders,  every 
one  of  whom  has  some  relation,  some  tie,  some  mem- 
bers of  a  little  circle  round  his  fire-side,  to  whom  he 
is  attached,  have  no  stake  in  the  public  fate,  and  are  un- 
worthy to  enjoy  political  rights  ?  Such  a  body  of  con- 
stituents would  remove  to  a  considerable  extent  the  dis- 
graceful practices  which  elections  now  exhibit.  Suffra- 
ges, it  is  notorious,  are  sometimes  bartered  for  moneys 
for  a  place,  or  a  ribband,  or  for  the  most  trifling  and  ridicu- 
lous considerations.  To  remedy  these  abuses — ^to  remove 
all  riot  and  debauchery — make  the  electors  vote  each  in  their 
particular  parishes — ^they  will  then  come  with  calmness 
to  exercise  the  most  important  of  political  privileges,  and 
consider  maturely  upon  whom  they  are  to  devolve  the 
guardianship  of  their  civil  rights.  What  is  the  vice  and 
danger  of  the  times  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  rule  at 
the  present  moment  ?  Is  it  not  a  contempt  of  the  autho- 
rities of  governmenti  and  a  disaffection  to  the  Parliament 
of  the  kingdom  ?  What  better  cure  can  be  suggested  by 
the  wisdom  of  man  for  that  evil,  than  to  make  the  Parliament 
emanate  from  the  people,  tomakeit  thecreatureof  their  own 
creation?  If  theyarepronetoarraigntheconduct,  andtode- 
spise  the  authority  of  those  in  whose  election  they  have  no 
share,  they  will  view  in  a  more  favorable  light  the  objects  of 
their  own  choice.  The  constituent  will  then  entertain  confi- 
dence in  the  representative,  and  the  representative  will  feel 
some  more  regard  for  the  opinions  an<s  'wishes  of  those  by 
whom  he  has  been  sent*  Who  then  is  to  raise  up  sedi- 
tion against  such  a  government  ?  As  we  lately  had  a  na- 
tional conspiracy  without  conspirators,  now  we  must,  in 
such  an  event,  have  a   rebellion  without  rebels.     Such 
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a  representation  would  secure  universal  and  permanent 
tranquillity.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  universal  suffrage, 
without  any  of  its  defects.  It  is,  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  an  universal  right  of  suffrage,  because  all  those 
who  are  not  included  in  it,  may,  without  a  figure,  be 
said  to  be  virtually  and  in  substance  represented.  All 
the  people  in  their  various  degrees,  not  included  personally 
in  suck  a  representation,  are  members  of  some  house  or 
another,  they  are  therefore  represented  in  the  persons  of 
their  fathers,  or  their  nearest  kindred,  and  bound  in 
every  feeling,  as  well  as  every  interest  which  grows  out 
of  social  existence,  to  support  an  assembly  proceeding 
froni  such  an  universal  national  will :  whereas  the  per- 
sonal inclusion  of  every  individual  might,  as  I  have  al- 
ready adverted  to,  give  an  uq^ue  influence  inconsistent 
with  the  true  spirit  of  independent  elections.  There  is 
this  last  advantage  in  the  mode  proposed  ;  it  is  a  practical 
system  standing  upon  no  other  foundation  but  its  aptitude 
to  promote  the  practice  and  enjoyment  of  British  govern- 
ment, whereas  universal  suffrage  is  argued  to  be  an  una- 
lienable right.  To  be  well  governed,  is  a  right  unques- 
tionably unalienable;  but  if  that  could  be  -aid  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  then,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  right 
of  mankind  is  narrowed  to  one  system  and  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  however  pernicious  it  may  be  found  in  prac- 
tice, it  cannot  possibly  be  changed,  since  no  legitimate 
government  can  be  built  upon  the  usurpation  or  the 
restraint  of  human  rights  which  are  universal. 

"  In  this  way,  honest  but  visionary  men,  confounding 
the  unalienable  right  of  every  man  to  be  well  governed 
with  a  right  unalienable  to  interfere  in  the  administration 
of  actual  government,  impose  an  actual  tyranny  upon 
the  world  in  their  zeal  for  universal  freedom. 

"  The  system  proposed  by  my  excellent,  and  enlight- 
ened friend,  therefore,  avoids  this  dangerous   stumbling 
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block,  and  erects  a  practical  government  upon  principles 
which  have  no  tendency  to  disorganize  society,  nor  to 
shake  the  establishments  of  the  nation. 

<«  The  last  point  of  all,  and  certainly  the  most  momen- 
tous, now  stands  in  its  order,  viz.  Is  the  present  a  fit 
moment  for  making  any  alteration,  however  beneficial 
in  the  constitution  of  the  government  ? — My  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  singularly  and  critically  seasonable ;  aild  that 
those  who  seize  upon  the  time  as  a  foundation  for  objec- 
tion, would  lay  the  same  hold  on  prosperity,  if  it  were 
proposed  on  the  return  of  peace.  To  try  this,  let  us 
suppose  that  our  situation  were  reversed,  that  commerce 
was  flourishing  ;  that  our  public  credit  was  beginning  to 
reestablish  itself ;  that  the  winter  of  our  affairs  had  passed 
away,  and  the  summer  was  beginning  to  reappear — 
would  it  not  then  be  said  to  the  proposers  of  Reform, 
What  but  mischief  can  be  your  object  ?  No  sooner  are 
the  springs  of  industry  again  put  in  motion — no  sooner 
are  the  sources  of  commerce  unlocked,  and  pouring  forth 
the  riches  of  the  country  in  every  direction — no  sooner 
has  teturning  confidence  in  a  re-animated  government  given 
a  new  impulse  to  every  exertion  of  skill,  and  new  directions 
to  labor  and  ingenious  industry,  than  you  agitate  your  ques- 
tion of  reform  to  set  men  mad  upon  theories  of  govern- 
ment, instead  of  supporting  it  by  the  peaceable  e»joy- 
ment  of  its  practical  blessings,  checking  the  rising  pro- 
sperity of  peace,  and  plunging  us  back  into  all  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  from  which  we  had  almost  miracu- 
lously emerged.  In  this  way  the  friends  of  reform 
would  again  be  clamored  down,  and  stigmatized  with 
new  topics  of  reproach,  enforced  by  all  the  new  cor- 
ruptions which  peace  would  furnish,  and  in  which  the 
seeds  of  other  wars  would  be  again  certainly  deposited 
and  ripened.  Depend  upon  it  the  enemies  of  reform  are 
unalterable  enemies  to  it  upon  principle,  and  will  find 
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no  time  seasonable  for  its  adoption.  That  which  men 
are  determined  to  oppose,  from  a  corrupt  interest  in 
abuse,  they  will  equally  oppose  at  all  times  and  upon 
all  occasions,  though  dissimilar  times  and  occasions, 
as  they  happen  accidentally  to  shift,  will  be  alternately 
made  use  of  as  pretences.    . 

"  But  it  is  farther  said,,  in  pbjection  to  the  times,  that 
there  is  at  this  moment  a  dangerous  disaffection  prevalent 
in  the  minds  of  men  to  the  government  of  this  country,  and 
that  pestilent  and  destructive  theories  have  poisoned  public 
opinion  against  all  monarchical  constitution.  There  may. 
Sir,  be  many  persons  disaffected  to  government."  [^Hear! 
Hear !  from  the  opposite  side.]  **  I  put  the  case  which 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  so  loud  to  give  assent 
to  J  and,  though  the  existence  of  dissafFection  may  be  true 
concerning  all  government  in  all  times,  yet  I  deny  it  to 
be  true  in  the  degree  which  has  in  this  house  been  so  re- 
peatedly asserted.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  imputation  of  wide-spread  disaffection  is  just, 
how  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  If  despair  of  obtaining 
any  moderate  reform  has  driven  any  considerable  numbers 
to  republicanism,  to  whom  is  the  fault  to  be  imputed  ? 
Will  any  man  deny,  that  the  foundation  of  this  spirit, 
whatever  may  be  its  extent,  was  laid  in  the  declarations  of 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  himself,  who  affirmed 
that  it  was  impossible  an  upright  or  useful  administra- 
tion could  exist  whilst  the  house  was  constituted  as  it  is, 
and  who  has  unanswerably  illustrated  the  truth  of  his  po- 
sition by  the  evidence  of  his  own  ?  Did  the  right  hono- 
rable gentleman  imagine,  that  he  could  prescribe  bounds 
beyond  which  this  spirit  should  not  pass  ?  Did  he  imagine 
that  he  could  plant  the  root,  and  prevent  the  shoots  from 
springing  up  ?  Does  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
think,  that  he  can  extinguish  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
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that  distrust  of  the  present  system  of  government  which 
he  himself  has  taught  them  to  entertain  ?  Or  does  he 
think  by  coercion  to  make  them  tamely  submit  to  those 
abuses  which  he  himself  was  the  foremost  to  expose  i 
Does  he  think  to  guard  the  constitution  from  violence  by 
persecuting  those  who  would  peaceably  reform  it  ?  Does 
he  think  to  silence  the  voice  of  complaint  by  a  sullen  re- 
fusal to  remedy  the  grievance  ?  This  road  maybe  pursued 
for  a  season,  but  the  end^hereof  is  death.  Instead 
of  inflaming  by  persecution,  let  me  advise  you  to  conci- 
liate by  seasonable  concession.  The  system  of  terror  can 
neither  remove  nor  silence  a  deep-rooted  and  well-founded 
discontent.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Burke  upon  this  subject.  Much  as  I  now  differ  from 
that  great  man,  much  as  I  lament  that  he  has  mis-em- 
ployed his  extraordinary  talents  to  render  prevalent  those 
errors  which  have  entailed  such  frightful  consequences,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  that  profound  wisdom  which 
formerly  distinguished  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity and  justice.  In  the  fatal  contest  with  America,  he 
most  luminously  marked  out  the  great  duties  and  interests 
of  governments  in  moments  of  emergency,  and  has  shewn 
them  to  be  inseparable.  *  If  there  be  one  criterion,'  said 
Mr.  Burke,  *  which  more  than  all  the  rest  distinguished  a 
wise  and  prudent  government  from  an  administration 
weak  and  improvident,  it  is  this :  well  to  know  when  and  in 
what  manner  to  yield  what  it  is  impossible  to  keep.  Early 
reformations  are  amicable  compromises  with  a  friend  in 
power — Late  reformations  are  terms  imposed  upon  a  con- 
quered enemy.  Early  reformations  are  made  in  cool  blood 
— Late  reformations  are  made  in  a  state  of  inflammation. 
In  such  a  state,  the  people  see  in  government  nothi^  re- 
spectable. They  will  look  at  the  grievance,  and  they  will 
look  at  nothing  else.     Like  a  furious  populace  provoked 
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fcy  the  abuses  of  a  house  of  ill  fame,  they  no  longer  think 
of  regulation — they  go  to  work  the  shortest  way — they 
abate  the  nuisance — they  pull  down  the  house/ — This  is  a 
SQrt  of  epitome  of  universal  history  ;  above  all,  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  we  live  in.  From  the  proud  rejection  of 
these  maxims  of  policy  and  prudence,  the  governhients  of 
Europe  are  one  after  another  tumbling  into  ruin  by  sud- 
den violence  instead  of  being  insensibly  altered  by  peace- 
able reformation.  To  this  cause  the  original  independence 
of  America  is  to  be  ascribed.  In  the  beginning  she  sought 
only  the  reasonable  privileges  of  a  dependent  community. 
Jt  was  the  refusal  that  gave  birth  to  her  independence. 
We  refused  to  look  at  her  grievances  whilst  they  were 
curable.  The  same  procrastinating  spirit  prevailed  at  that 
period  which  prevails  now,  and  the  same  delusion  as  to 
the  effects  of  terror  and  coercion.  Lorcl  Chatham's 
warning  voice  was  rejected.  *  Give  satisfaction  to  Ame- 
rica,' said  that  great  statesman — ^  Conciliate  her  affection 
— Do  it  to  night — Do  it  before  you  sleep.'  But  we  slept, 
and  did  it  not;  and  America  was  separated  from  us  for  ever. 
**  Ireland  in  the  same  manner  obtained  a  sudden  an^ 
unsought  for  independence,  and  has  been  brought  to  her 
present  state  of  alarming  hostility  to  this  country.  We 
refused  to  see  what  stared  us  in  the  face  in  characters  red- 
dening into  blood ;  *  but  the  light  broke  in  upon  us  at  last, 
not  through  well  constructed  windows ;  but  through  the 
yawning  chasms  of  our  ruin.  We  were  taught  wisdom 
through  humiliation.' — I  am  afraid  we  have  much  more 
to  learn  in  that  useful  but  melancholy  school.  The  iden- 
tical system  by  which  America  was  lost  to  Great  Britain, 
ministers  are  now  acting  over  again  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land at  this  moment.  They  refuse  to  redress  her  griev- 
ances :  they  refuse  to  listen  to  her  complaints :  what 
America  was,  Ireland,  perhaps  even  England  itself,  will 
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shortly  be,  if  you  obstinately  refuse  to  adopt  that  system 
of  conciliation  which  alone  can  bring  back  affection  and 
obedience  to  any  government  that  has  lost  it. 

"  I  can  have  no  interest,  Sir,  in  painting  my  country  in 
such  dismal  colors — ^I  can  have  no  desire  to  see  the  land 
I  live  in  J  and  in  which  I  inherit  so  many  comforts  and 
advantages,  involved  in  confusion  and  blood.  My  only 
wish  is  to  see  a  happy,  powerful,  disinterested  union, 
which  may  save  from  destruction  the  constitution  of  our  fa- 
thers. But  whatever  is  to  be  done,  must  be  done  quickly. 
When  you  are  the  voluntary  givers,  you  can  command  the 
limits  of  what  you  give,  and  fix  the  qualifications  of  the 
gift.  But  if  discontent  arises,  and  what  is  now  peti- 
tioned for  is  brought  forward  as  an  imperious  demand, 
you  are  disrobed  of  all  choice  and  deliberation.  Think 
of  this  awful  conjuncture,  whilst  thinking  is  of  any  use. 
For  my  own  part,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  think  there 
is  no  alternative  between  an  immediate  reform  by  which 
the  nation  may  be  made  happy,  and  a  revolution  by  which 
it  will  be  involved  in  blood  and  ruin.  I  may  be  told,  that 
bad  men  may  avail  themselves  of  a  moderate  reform  to 
compass  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  But  if 
there  really  be  those  whom  no  concession  can  satisfy,  yet 
by  the  very  attempt  you  will  add  to  the  number  of  those 
V^ho  will  feel  new  attachment  to  the  constitution,  and 
new  ardor  in  its  defence.  You  will  separate  those  who 
are  sincerely  attached  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, from  those  who  may  secretly  wish  to  destroy  it. 
You  will  unmask  those  whose  views  go  beyond  reform  : 
you  will  deprive  them  of  that  pretence  which  gives  effect 
to  their  animosity ;  and  you  will  furnish  the  government 
with  new  strength  to  resist  their  machinations.  Let  mi- 
nisters instantly  forego  that  fatal  system  of  coercion  which 
forced  America  from  her  connexion   into   the  arms  of 
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France,  and  which,  is,  at  this  very  moinicnt,  driving  Ireland 
to  seek  the  same  protection.  Let  them  relinquish  the  in-^ 
sane  attempt  to  retain  the  affection  of  that  country  by  the 
point  of  the  bayonet, which  is  hourly  tearing  out  of  the  hearts 
of  Irishmen  those  feelings  of  kindness  and  love  for  Eng- 
land, upon  which  the  permanence  of  the  uiiion  between 
the  two  countries  can  alone  be  looked  to.  This  fatal  sys- 
tem of  coercion  and  terror,  which  ministers  seem  resolved 
to  persevere  in,  has  made  half  Europe  submit  to  the  arms 
of  France,  and  has  given  the  air  of  romance  or  rather  of 
enchantment  to  the  career  of  her  conquests.  Now  in 
Holland — ^now  on  the  Rhine — almost  at  the  same  moment 
overturning  the  states  of  Italy,  and  overawing  the  em- 
pire at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Without  meaning  to  un- 
der-rate  the  unexampled  energies  of  a  mighty  nation 
repelling  the  atrocious  combinations  of  despotism  against 
her  liberties,  I  may  assert  safely,  that  she  principally 
owed  her  triumphs  to  the  very  abuses  which  provoked  the 
strife.  The  nations  with  which  she  contended  had  no 
privileges  to  fight  for,  nor  any  governments  worth  preserv- 
ing ;  they  fdt  therefore  no  interest  in  their  preservation* 
Whilst  the  powers  of  such  governments  remained,  their 
subjects  were  drawn  up  in  arms,  and  appeared  to  be  ar-s 
mies ;  but  when  invasion  had  silenced  the  power  which 
oppressed  them,  they  became  in  a  moment  the  subjects 
and  the  soldiers  of  their  invaders.  Take  warning  from  so 
many  examples — the  principles  of  revolution  are  eternal 
and  universal. 

<<  Let  me  conclude  with  repeating  again,  that  the  con^ 
dition  of  this  country  renders  a  reform  most  critically 
seasonable.  The  nation  stands  in  the  most  perilous  pre- 
dicament. Government  is  forced  to  call  upon  the  people 
for  greater  exertions  than  at  former  times,  burdens  which 
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appeared  impracticablt  even  in  speciilation,  are  now  to  ht 
carried  into  practical  effect.  This  must  be  done  either  by 
affection  orcoercion ;  and  this  is  the  moment  for  thechoice. 
Give  the  people  the  blessings  of  the  constitution^  and 
they  will  join  with  ardor  in  its  defence :  raise  within  these 
walls  a  standard  which  was  never  before  raised,  around 
which  the  friends  of  the  constitution  ifnay  rally,  and  to 
which  the  people  will  be  attracted  by  the  feelings  of  confi- 
dence and  attachment :  it  will  give  general  satisfaction ; 
it  will  unite  all  who  are  divided  and  create  a  general  spi- 
rit to  bear  up  against  the  calamities  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded." 

Mr.  Pitt  made  the  following  reply. 

"  Feeling,  Sir,  as  I  do,  the  danger  with  which  the  pre- 
sent proposition  is  attended,  upon  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  has  been  supported,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
has  been  brought  forward,  I  am  very  desirous,  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  debate,  to  state  the  reasons,  by  which  I 
am  determined  to  give  it  my  most  decided  opposition. 
The  honorable  gentleman  who  introduced  the  motion, 
began  with  disclaiming  very  distinctly,  and  as  far  as  he 
went  very  satisfactorily,  all  those  abstract  principles  of 
imprescriptible  right,  all  those  doctrines  of  the  rights  of 
man  on  which  those  without  doors,  who  are  most  eager 
in  their  professions  of  attachment  to  the  cause  which  he 
now  supports,  rest  the  propriety  of  their  demand,  and 
upon  which  alone  they  would  be  contented  with  any  spe- 
cies of  parliamentary  reform.  The  honorable  gentleman 
denies  the  truth  of  thafc  principle  which  prescribes  any 
particular  form  of  government,  as  that  which  is  essential 
to  freedom,  or  that  universal  sufirage  is  necessary  to  civil 
libedy,  or  that  it  even  must  depend  upon  that  light  which 
the  revolution  of  France  has  let  in  upon  the  world,  and 
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from  which  however  he  derives  the  hopes  of  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  But  in  dis- 
claiming diese  views  of  the  question^  and  in  placing  it 
upon  the  footing  of  the  practical  beneiit  it  was  calculated 
to  produce,  the  honorable  gentleman  did  not  state  all  the 
considerations  by  which  the  conduct  of  a  wise  statesman 
was  to  be  regulated,  and  the  judgment  of  an  upright  se- 
nator to  be  guided.  The  question  is  not  merely  whether 
some  alteration  might  or  might  not  be  attended  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  it  is  the  degree  of  advantage  which  that 
alteration  is  likely  to  eficct  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  in- 
troduced i  the  mischief  which  may  be  occasioned  from 
not  adopting  the  measure^  and  the  chance,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  producing  by  l^e  alteration  an  effect  upon  those 
to  whom  you  give  way>  very  different  from  that  which 
bad  induced  you  to  hazard  the  experiment.  These  are  the 
considerations  which  the  subject  ought  to  embrace,  and 
the  views  upon  which  impartial  men  must  decide.  Be- 
fore we  adopt  the  conclusion  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, we  have  a  right,  it  is  even  imposed  on  tis  as  a 
duty,  to  take  into  our  view  as  a  leading  object  what  pro- 
bability there  is  by  encouraging  the  particular  mode  of 
attaining  that  union,  or  of  effecting  that  separation  of  the 
friends  of  moderate  reform,  and  the  determined  enemies  t6 
the  constitution  which  t^y  conceive  it  calculated  to  pro- 
duce; we  must  consider  the  danger  of  introducing  an  evil 
of  a  much  greater  magnitude  than  that  we  are  now  de- 
jUTOus  to  repair ;  and  how  far  it  is  prudent  to  give  an 
opening  for  those  principles  which  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  the  total  annihilation  of  the  constitution.  The  learn- 
ed gentleman,  who  seconded  the  motion,  said,  that  those 
who  formerly  supported  parliamentary  reform  had  ^own 
the  seeds  of  that  eagerness  for  parliamentary  reform  whidh 
was  now  displayed,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
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now  pressed :  he  thinks  that  those  who  have  ever  supported 
the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform  upon  grounds  of  prac- 
tical advantagCj  -must  not  oppose  those  who  having  no- 
thing in  common  with  them  but  the  name  of  reform, 
m^ke  that  the  cover  for  objects  widely  different,  and  sup- 
port that  pretence  which  they  assume  upon  principles 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  upon  which  the  true  friends 
to  the  cause  of  reform  ever  proceeded.  Will  the  honor- 
able gentleman  who  made,  or  the  learned  gentleman  who 
seconded  the  motion,  say,  that .  those  men  who  contend 
as  an  indispensable  point  for  universal  suffrage ;  that  those 
who  hold  doctrines  which  go  to  the  extinction  of  every 
branch  of  the  constitution,  because  they  think  it  conve- 
nient to  avail  themselves  of  the  pretence  of  parliamentary 
reform,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  their 
own  views,  and  as  facilitating  their  progress;  that  those 
who,  though  they  condescended  to  take  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  those  who  support  the  cause  of  reform  in 
^s  house,  yet  have  never  applied  to  Parliament,  and  who 
would  not  even  receive  as  a  boon,  what  they  contend  for 
as  a  right ;  can  it  seriously  be  said,  that  such  men  as 
these  have  embarked  in  the  cause  or  have  proceeded  on 
the  principles  of  those,  who,  upon  far  different  grounds, 
and  for  far  different  objects,  have  moved  this  important 
question?  Will  they  say,  that  those  men  have  adopted 
the  principles,  or  followed  the  course  of  those  who 
formerly  have  agitated  the  cause  of  reform,  who  have 
avowedly  borrowed  their  political  creed  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  rights  of  man,  from  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Paine,  from  the  monstrous  and  detestable  system  of  the 
French  Jacobins  and  affiliated  societies,  from  that  proud, 
shallop,  and  presumptuous  philosophy,  which,  pretending 
to  communicate  new  lights  to  mankind^  has  carried  theo- 
retical absurdity  higher  than  the  wild  imaginations  of  the 
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most  extravagant  visionaries  ever  conceived,  ind  carried 
practical  evil  to  an  extent  which  no  age  or  history  has 
equalled  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that  those  men  pursued  only 
ihat  practical  advantage  which  a  reform  upon  principles 
consonant  to  the  British  constitution  was  calculated  to  af- 
ford, who  saw  without  emotion  the  detestable  theories  of 
the  jacobins  developed  in  the  destructive  ravage  which 
marked  their  progress,  and  their  practical  effects  in  the 
bloody  tragedies  which   were   acted  on  the   theatre  of 
France,  and  who  still  adhered  to  their  system  of  inde* 
feasible  right,  ^hen  they  saw  such  overwhelming  proofs  of 
its  theoretical  falsehood,  and  its  baneful  tendency  ?  Will 
it  be  believed,  that  those  men  are  actuated  by  principles 
consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pretence  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, adopted  all  the  forms  of  French  political  systems, 
who  followed  them  through  all  their  consequences,  who 
looked  upon  the  ravage  which  they  spread  through  all 
laws,  religion,  and  property,  without  shrinking -from  their 
practical  effect,  and  who  deemed  the  horrors  with  which 
it  was  attended,  as  the  triumphs  of  their  system?  Can  we 
believe,  that  men  who  remained  unmoved  by  the  dismal 
exam|)le  which  their  principles  had  produced,  whose  pre- 
tensions rose  and  fell  with  the  success  or  decline  of  jaco- 
binism in  every  part  of  the  world,  were  ever  actuated 
^Jby  a  similarity  of  motives  and  of  objects,  with  those  who 
prosecuted  the  cause  of  reform  as  a  practical  advantage, 
and  maintained  it  upon  constitutional  views  ?  The  utmost 
point  of  difi^rence,  indeed,  that  ever  subsisted  between 
those  who  supported,  and  those  who  opposed  the  question 
of  reform,  previous  to  the  French  revolution,  which  formg 
a  new  jera  in  politics,  and  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
WU  uaioi^  and  concert  in  comparison  with  the  views  of 
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those  who  maintained  that  question  upon  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency>  and  those  who  assert  it  as  a  matter  of  right. 

**  The  question  then  was  with  those  who  contended 
for  reform  on  grounds  of  expediency,  whether  the  meana 
proposed  were  calculated  to  infuse  new  vigor  into  the 
constitution  ?  The  object  with  thofe  who  afiect  a  parlia* 
mentary  reform  upon  French  principles    is  the  shortest 
way  to  compass  its  utter  destruction.     From  the  period 
when  the  new  and  alarming  xra  of  the  French  revolution 
broke  in  upon  the  world,  and  the  doctrines  which  it  ushered 
into  light  laid  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  I  found  that 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  question  rested  were  essen- 
dally  and  fundamentally  altered.  Whatever  may  have  been 
my  former  opinion,  I  am  to  be  told  that  I  am  inconsistent, 
it  I  feel  that  it  is  expedient  to  forego  the  advantage  which 
any  alteration  may  be  calculated  to  produce,  rather  than 
kSord  an  inlet  to  pri^iples  with  which  no  compromise 
can  be  nmde;  rather  than  hazard  the  utter  annihilation  of 
a  system  under  which  this  country  has  flourished  in  its 
prosperity,  by  which  it  has  beca  supported  in  its  adver- 
sity, and  by  the  energy  and  vigor  of  which  it  has  been 
enabled  to  recover  from  the  difficulties  and  distresses  with 
which  it  has  to  contend  ?  In  the  warmth  of  argument  upon 
this  subject,   the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  has 
conceived  himself  at  liberty  to  assume  a  proposition  which 
was  not  only  unsupported  by  reasoning,  but  even  contra- 
dicted by  his  own  statements.    The  learned  gentleman 
assumed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the  moderate  re- 
form proposed,  in  order  to  separate  those  whom  such  a 
plan  would  satisfy  from  thofe  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
none}   but  who,  I  contend,  by  means  of  this,    would 
only  labor  to  attain  the  complete  object  of  their  wishes  in 
the  utter  annihilation  of  the  constitution.    Those  men 
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who  treat  Parliament  as  aii  ^suppation^  and  Monarchy  ^ 
^n  invasion  of  the  rights  of  man,  would  not  receive  a 
If  foipm  which  was  not  the  recognition  of  their  rights  and 
which  they  wQuld  consider  as  vitiated  if  conveyed  In  any 
other  shape.  TJiough  such  men  hada  vailed  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  those  who  supported  parliamentary  reform  on  other 
groundsj  would  they  be  contented  with  this  species  of  re- 
form is  an  ultimate  object  ? 

<<  But  does  the  honorable,  and  learned  gentleman  mean 
to  assume,  tliat  these  who  are  the  friends  of  moderate  re- 
form (and  I  know  not  how  such  a  wish  has  been  expressed  at 
all)  must  remain  confounded  with  tho^c  whom  no  reform 
will  satisfy,  unless  some  measure  like  the  present  is  adopts 
ed  ?  Where  has  such  a  wish  for  a  moderate  reform  been 
expressed  ?  If  those  who  aye  even  thought  to  entertain 
sentiments  favorable  to  that  cause,  had  cherished  them  in 
silence,  if  they  have  abstained  from  pressing  them  at  a 
moment  when  they  would  have  served  only  to  prqmpte  t^e 
views  of  those  who  wisl^ed  to  annihilate,  not  to  reform, 
is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  ^ny  ill  effects  wilj  ensue,  unless 
you  adopt  some  expedient  to  distinguish  the  moderate  in- 
former from  the  de^parate  foe  ?  Yet  this  i^  the  niain  argu^ 
ment  of  the  learned  gentleinan  whi^b  he  has  put  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes.  I  do  not  brieve  however  that 
the  ten^per  of  moderate  reformers  will  lead  thcRi  to  nia^c 
common  cause  with  the  irreconeileable  enemies  pf  the  con- 
stitution. If  there  are  really  many,  whp  may  be  ranked  «s 
moderate  reformers,  it  is  at  least  prpb^ble.^  that  they  fe^l 
the  force  of  the  danger  which  I  have  stated  j  %\\^t  they 
think  it  wiser  to  check  their  wishes  than  tp  risk  the  inlet 
of  jacobin  principles,  and  the  imprudence  of  affording  to 
the  enemies  of  the  constitution,  the  m?ans  of  accomplish- 
ing its  destruction.  Has  there  been  however  any  decisive 
manifestation  of  their  desitea,  or  is  there  reason  to  he- 
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iieve,  that  disappointed  in  their  wishes,  they  will  be  !mme<« 
jdiately  driven  beyond  the  bounds  of  duty  to  the  constitu^ 
tution  ?  If  there  is  no  security  that  those  whose  views 
have  already  pointed  beyond  reform,  will  be  recalled  to 
better  sentiments, — if  there-are  even  certain  grounds  to 
believe  that  they  will  merely  employ  any  reform  that  may 
be  introduced,  as  a  step  towards  realizing  their  own 
system,  upon  what  pretence  can  the  present  measure  be 
held  out  as  calculated  to  reconcile  those  men  to  the  con- 
stitution ?  From  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  not  conceive  any  decisive 
manifestation  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  moderate 
reform  being  now  introduced,  to  have  taken  place  ?  My 
reason  for  such  an  opinion  is  this  :  we  have  seen  that  the 
gentlemen  in  opposition  have  not  been  deficient  in  their 
cflForts  to  procure  every  expression  of  the  public  concur- 
rence in  the  objects  for  which  they  have  contended.  From 
their  own  account,  these  efforts  have  not  been  unsuccess- 
ful 'j  but  supposing  that  no  efforts  of  theirs  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  that  to  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  people 
themselves  are  to  be  ascribed  the  p&titions  which  have 
been  voted  in  different  quarters,  to  a  degree,  indeed,  in 
their  opinion,  to  decide  the  sense  of  the  country  to  be  in 
favor  of  an  immediate  peace,  and  the  removal  of  ministers, 
it  follows  that  those  who  have  presented  such  petitions 
have  not  felt,  or  the  exertions  of  opposition  have  not  been 
been  able  to  excite,  any  expression  of  that  opinion  they 
have  so  often  urged,  that  no  change  of  men,  without  a 
change  of  system,  would  lead  to  any  permanent  good. 

^^  It  does  not  appear  then,  that  there  ^  is  any  call  upon 
the  house  to  adopt  the,  measure,  which  so  far  from  being 
necessary  to  satisfy  men  friendly  to  moderate  reform,  they 
have  not  in  any  shape  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain.  Before 
ffae  practical  expediency  of  ^s  measure,  then,  comes  to  be 
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tfiscussed,  the  practical  necessity  of  such  a  measure  must 
be  established.  In  this  proof,  however,  the  honorable 
and  learned  gentlemen  have  failed.  I  need  not  therefore 
go  into  the  state  of  the  country  to  refute  the  statements 
of  the  honorable  gentlemen.  Indeed  I  must  observe,  that 
•every  thing  urged  upon  this  topic  was  nothing  more  than 
assertion.  The  calamities  and  difficulties  under  which  the 
country  labours,  the  war  with  France,  and  inroads  upon 
the  constitution,  the  profusion  of  public  expenditure,  were 
the  topics  upon  which  they  insisted,  and  which  they  said 
would  have  been  avoided  if  parliamentary  reform  had 
formerly  been  adopted.  I  boldly  contend,  however,  that 
in  the  origin  of  the  war,  in  the  efforts  to  an  unparalleled 
extent  which  the  nqvelty  of  the  contest  and  the  nature  of 
the  enemy  forced  us  to  exert ;  that  in  what  they  call  in- 
roads, and  which  we  contend  were  necessary  bulwarks 
for  the  defence  of  the  constitution,  the  feelings  of  the 
people  went  uniformly  along  with  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament.  I  will  venture  to  assert,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  tfhat  in  no  time  when  the  tide  of  prosperity 
began  to  tpm  in  favor  of  this  country,  when  the  nation 
began  to  recover  from  the  struggles,  and  from  the  burdens 
of  the  American  war,  when  year  after  year  the  sources  of 
-public  wealth  and  individual  happiness  were  increasing 
and  extending,  had  the  functions  of  Parliament  been  more 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  than  in  the  painful 
yet  necessary  struggles  to  which  we  were  obliged  to  sub-^ 
mit  in  the  present  contest.  That  the  nation  suffered 
during  the  progress  pf  the  war  many  and  serious  calami- 
ties, I  do  not  dispute ;  calamities  however  much  less  severe 
in  their  eftcts  than  those  which  have  been  undergone 
by  countries  acting  upon  a  different  system. 

f*  It  has  indeed  been  urged,  and  with  no  ordinary  degree 

pf  perseverance,  that  the  voice  of  the  natiop  is  against  the 
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proclsediHgs  of  government :  that,  however,  is  more  a  ipat- 
ter  of  opinion  than  of  fact;  and  every  man  will  naturally 
judge  of  the  credit  that  ought  ^o  attach  to  such  9n  asser- 
tion, from  the  sentiments  which  are  expressed  in  the 
circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  and  from  his  personal  ipr 
quiries  on  the  subject.  But  I  will  undertake  to  say,  tha^ 
at  the  present  moment,  amidst  all  the  difficulties  and  em^ 
barrassments  unavoidably  created  by  the  vigorous  prosecu»- 
tion  of  hostilites,  the  system  pursued  by  Parliament  iu 
support  of  the  measures  of  government  is  the  system 
of  the  people ;  and  Parliament  at  no  period  possessed  in  a 
more  ample  degree  thp  confidence  of  the  country,  than 
it  does  now.*'  [Here  Mr.  Fox  shewed  some  signs  of  dish 
«ent.]  "  The  honorable  gentleman  may  b^  disposed  to  cour 
trovert  this  opinion,  but  I  am  sure  he  cannot  inaintain  the 
contrary  with  more  sincerity  or  more  perfect  conviction* 
than  I  advance  what  I  now  assert •  The  right  honorable 
gentleman,  the  house  will  recollect,  was  aocusfepn^d  to  as- 
sert last  session  of  Parliament,  with  equal  boldness  and 
vehemence  as  now,  that  the  sense  of  the  country  was 
against  the  system  of  ministers.  Good  Qod  I  Where  cad 
the  honorable  gentleman  have  lived?  In  what  remote 
comer  of  the  country  can  he  have  passed  his  time  ?  What 
great  public  question  can  he  state,  upon  which  the  pub^- 
Hc  have  not  evinced  a  great  degree  of  interest,  as  great 
as  that  shewn  upon  any  former  occasion  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, if  ever  there  was  a  period  which  we  should  select,  as 
the  one  in  which  the  attention  of  the  public  was  n^ost 
turned  to  public  affairs,  it  was  precisely  that  period  in 
which  the  learned  gentleman  has  described  the  public  to 
have  lost  all  interest  in  llie  deliberations  of  Parliament^ 

"  I  know  it  is  maintained,  that  Parliament  does  not  le^. 

present  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  re- 

B}xh  of  general  elections  gives  no  striking  character  or  inv 
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prcssivc  feature  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people;  but  I  Ae%m 
it  may  also  be  recollected,  whether  there  are  not  many  lead- 
ing instances  and  particular  circumstances  att€ndant  on 
general  elections,  that  go  strongly  to  express  the .  ojMnion 
entertained  by  the  constituent  body  ?  And  taking  up  the 
consideration  in  that  point  of  view,  I  do  insist,  and  aih 
conyinced  the  position  cannot  be  objected  to,  that  the  ap- 
probation given  by  those  who  bad  been  members  of  the 
last  Parliament  to  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of 
the  war  were  strong   and  powerful  recommendations  in 
their  favor  at  the  late  general  elections.     I  will  for  a  mo- 
ment, pursuing  this  argument,  request  the  house  to  take 
the  parliamentary  representation  as  it  had  been  stated^ 
and  recommended    by  the   honorable  gentleman   [Mr. 
Gret].     I  will  desire  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  ta 
look  for  an  instant  to  his  own  statement  of  the  proposed 
additional  representation  of  the  counties,  and  dien  candidly 
decide  whether  he  can  argue  that  the  sense  of  the  people 
was  not  in  a  great  degree  to  be  collected  at  general  elec- 
tions ?    It  is  submitted  in  that  statement  to  extend  the 
numberof  county  mfembers  from  ninety-two  to  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  :  the  augmentation  therefore  did  not  consist 
of  many ;    and  does  the  honorable  gentleman  intend  to 
except  the  ninety-two  memb^s  by  a  general  proscrip- 
tion ?  or  will  he  pretend  to  say,  that  the  system  of  coun- 
ties, as  it  stands  at  present  in  point  of  representation, 
goes  for  nothing  ?  Certainly  he  cannot  undertake  to  ad- 
vance such  an  argument,  and  so  evidently  incojisistent  with 
his  own  plan  of  reform.     If,   therefore,  the  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  members,  proposed  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man to  represent  the  counties,   would  express  the  true 
sense  of  the  people,  it  cannot^ be  denied,  on  the  same 
grounds,  that  the  ninety-two  who  were  elected  by  their 
(Constituents,  were  in  a  very  considerable  proportion  the  or- 
gans 
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gans  of  the  public  opinbn.  The  agiiments,  therefore,  ad* 
duced  by  the  honorable  gentleman  go  against  his  own  de- 
claration, that  the  sense  of  the  people  was  not  the  sense 
of  Parliament;  and  that  sense  had  been  fully  mani- 
fested in  favor  of  the  war  at  the  general  elections.  Since, 
therefore,  1  recollect  the  former  declaration  of  the  honor- 
able gentleman  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament^ 
that  Parliament  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  am  I  to  be  discouraged  now  after  the  general  elec- 
tion from  saying)  that  they  actually  did  enjoy  that  confi- 
dence ?  But  that  is  not  the  only  statement  which  I  can 
make  is  justification  of  this  assertion.  I  will  appeal  to  the 
proceedings  in  great  and  populous  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
city  of  London,  in  which  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  with  respect  to  Parliament  not 
^-^ossesing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  were  as  strongly 
refuted  on  a  fair  poll,  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  electors,  as 
by  the  electipQS  for  the  counties  to  which  he  has  referred* 
It  consequently  appears,  that  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
not  specific  ground  to  proceed  on ;  and  that  he  ha^ 
totally  failed  in  the  foundation  of  his  assertion,  that 
Parliament  does  not  enjoy  the  public  confidence.  The 
learned  gentleman  has,  in  the  fanciful  flights  of  hi^  elo- 
quence, pushed  his  objects  farther  than  his  honorable 
friend  ;  for  he  has  not  only  said,  that  Parliament  has  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  but  that  the  proceedings  o£ 
Parliament  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  public  miod^ 

«<  The  learned  gentleman,  however,  wished  to  ^nite  two 
classes  of  persons  very  opposite  in  their  pursuits.  He  de*- 
sires  to  reconcile  those,  who  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
principles  are  altogether  irreconcilable ;  those  whose  poli- 
tical doctrines  are  known  to  be  inimical  to  legal  govcmr 
ment ;  and  those  who  are  distinguished  by  th^  mod^ratio^ 
pi  their  tenets.    With  respect  to  tlje  moderates,  it  could 
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not  be  too  minutely  attended  to  by  the  house,  that  they 
propose  no  plan  of  reform  whatever  •,  that  they  prefer  no 
xromplaints  5  that  they  set  out  with  no  petition  on  that 
subject  5  and  is  it  proper  or  reasonable  that  the  house, 
should  spontaneously  give  what  had  not  been  evefi  de- 
manded ?  With  regard  to  the  other  persons  allude4  to  by 
the  learned  gentleman,  the  house,  by  agreeing  to  what  has 
been  urged  in  their  favor,  would  give  them  not  merely 
what  they  claim,  but  what  they  demand  as  an  absolute 
right,  and  what  is  in  reality  the  first  step  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  real  views.  That  the  present  moment 
should  be  a  time  for  the  measure  of  reform  appears  ra- 
ther inconsisent,  when  it  is  admitted  by  the  learned  gen- 
tleman himself,  that  radical  discontent  is  prevalent  in  the 
country ;  and  when  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  men  who 
talk  of  liberty  aim  merely  at  licentiousness,  and  set  up  the 
name  of  reform  as  a  disguise  to  mask  their  revolutionary 
projects,  and  as  the  first  step  to  their  acknowledged  sys- 
tem of  innovation.  Concessions  to  such  men,  at  such  a 
time,  would  be  impolitic,  would  be  fatal,  would  be  absurd.' 
The  house  also,  by  agreeing  to  the  arguments  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  would  grant  what  could  not  be  of  any 
use  to  one  set  of  men,  and  what  would  be  productive  of 
great  mischief  to  the  other  description.  Such  concessions, 
I  will  maintain,  are  not  warranted  by  the  sound  maxims 
of  philosophy,  nor  to  be  meafured  by  the  numerous  ex- 
amples drawn  from  the  history  of  the  world. 

"  The  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.GREY]  has  talked  highly 
of  the  blessings  which  are^to  result  to'mankind  from  the 
establishment  of  French  liberty  ;  and  because  new  lights 
'  have  appeared  to  set  off  the  doctrine  of  freedom,  this  house 
Is  therefore  to  alter  their  principles  of  government,  and  to 
acc<rilimodate  themsebres  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The' 
system  of  French  li|>erty  is  represented  as  a  new  light  dif-- 
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fusfng  itself  over  all  the  world,  and  spreading  in  every 
region  happiness  and  improvement :  Good  God !  is  the 
house  to  be  told,  after  the  benefits  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  revolution  in  this  country,  that  other  and 
more  essential  benefits  are  to  be  added,  by  adopting  the 
principles  of  the  French  revoluti<m?  From  such  lights, 
however,  I  hope,  we  shall  ever  project  this  country,  ais 
against  principles  inconsistent  with  any  government.  If 
wc  are  are  to  be  relieved  from ,  any  evils  under  which  wc 
at  present  labor,  by  means  of  this  new  light,/!,  for  one, 
beg  leave  to  enter  my  soTemn  protest  aga^inst  the  idea. 
The  doctrines  upon  which  it  is  founded  are,  as  I  have 
already  said,  false,  shallow,  and  presumptuous,  more  ab- 
surd than  the  most  pestilent  theories  that  were  ever  en- 
gendered by  the  disordered  imagination  of  man ;  more  hos- 
tile to  the  real  interests  of  mankind,  to  national  prosperity^ 
to  individual  happiness,  to  intellectual  and  moral  improve-^ 
ment,  than  any  tyranny  by  which  the  human  species  was 
ever  afilicted.  And  for  this  new  luminary  shall  we  aban- 
don the  polar  star  of  the  British  constitution,  by  which 
we  have  been  led  to  happiness  and  glory ;  by  which  the 
country  has  supported  every  danger  which  it  has  been 
called  upon  to  encounter,  and  risen  superior  to  every 
difiiculty  by  which  it  has  been  assailed  ? 

<<  But,  independent  of  these  general  grounds  on  which 
I  have  opposed  this  motion,  I  have  no  difiiculty  in  stat- 
ing, that  the  particular  measure  appears  liable  to  so  many 
objections,  that  in  no  circumstances  could  I  have  given  it 
my  assenft.  Indeed  I  could  as  little  concur  in  the  plan  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  as  in  a  proposal  for  universal 
sufirage :  how  near  it  approaches  to  that  system,  I  shall 
not  now  discuss.  The  honorable  gentleman  on  a  former 
occasion  has  said,  that  he  would  rather  have  uni4feNal 
suffrage  tiian  no  reform.  The  learned  gentleman,  how- 
ever. 
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crer,  disclaims  universal  suffrage)  wken  asserted  as  a 
matter  of  right.  Certainly  indeed  some  people  have  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  learned  gentleman^  who  in  sup- 
porting a  plan  of  reform  on  grounds  of  practical  advantage, 
refuses  that  universal  suffrage  to  which  he  has  no  objection 
on  practical  grounds,  merely  because  it  is  asked  as  a  matter 
of  right.  He  will  however  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
that  practical  expedience  with  the  new  light  of  general 
freedom,  which  has  so  unexpectedly  broken  in  upon  the 
world.  The  proppsition,  however,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than,  with  the  exception  of  one  fifth,  to  abolish  the 
whole  system  of  the  representatiou  of  this  country,  as  it 
has  been  formed  by  charter  or  by  parliamentary  arrange- 
ment, as  it  has  be6n  moulded  by  time  and  experience,  as 
it  has  been  blended  with  our  manners  and  customs,  with- 
out regard  to  the  rights  or  compensaticMis,  or  to  the  gene- 
ral effects  of  modifications.  All  these  are  to  be  swept 
away,  and  a  numerical  scale  of  representation  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place ;  the  country  is  to  be  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  every  householder,  paying  taxes,  is  to  vote^ 
thus  a  system  would  be  introduced  little  short  of  univer- 
sal suffrage.  Qn  what  experience,  on  what  practice  is 
this  gigantic  scale  of  numerical  representation  to  be 
introduced  ?  In  former  plans,  the  variety  of  modes  of 
representation  was  admitted  to  be  proof,  how  much  better 
time  and  circumstances  may  mould  and  regulate  represen- 
tation than  any  institutions  founded  on  reasonings  a  priori^ 
and  how  necessary  it  was  to  give  way  to  the  effects  of 
such  experience. — It  is  not  the  harsh  uniformity  of  prin- 
ciples, each  pushed  to  its  extreme,  but  the  general  com- 
plexion arising  out  of  the  various  shades,  which  forms  the 
harmony  pf  the  representation,  and  the  practical  excel- 
lence of  the  <;onstitution,  capable  of  improving  itself  con- 
sistently with  its  fundamtnul  principles.     Who  will  say 
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that  this  beautiful  variety  may  not  have  contributed  \o  thftf 
advantage  of  the  whole  ?  That  system  was  practical,  and 
experience  has  confirmed  the  excellence  of  it;  but  the 
present  plan  goes  the  whole  length  of  destroying  all  the 
existing  representation,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
county  members  (why  they  alone  are  excepted  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive)  and  bringing  all  to  one  system.  Are 
the  gentlemen,  who  propose  this  system,  aware  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  a  varied  state  of  representation ; 
and  are  they  ready  at  once  to  resign  them  ? 

« It  never  was  contended,  that  the  inequality  of  the  repre- 
sentation has  been  attended  with  any  practical  disadvan- 
tage, that  the  interest  of  Yorkshire  was  neglected  because 
it  sent  only  two  members  to  Parliament,  or  that  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester  experienced  any  ill  consequences 
from  having  no  representatives-  How  does  it  appear  that 
universal  suffrage  is  better  than  if  the  right  to  vote  be 
founded  on  numerical  or  even  alphabetical  arrangement  ? 
There  is  no  practice,  certainly  no  recognised  practice  for 
its  basis.  The  experiment  proposed  is  new,  extensive, 
overturning  all  the  ancient  system,  and  substitujing  some- 
thing in  its  stead,  without  any  theoretical  advantage,  or 
any  practical  recommendation.  In  the  mixt  representa- 
tion which  now  subsists,  the  scot  and  lot  elections  are 
those  which  have  been  chiefly  objected  to,  and  the  honor- 
able gentleman  opposite  to  me  formerly  agreed  with  me 
in  opinion,  that  burgage  tenures  and  small  corporations 
were  less  exceptionable  than  open  burghs  with  small  quali- 
fications. Yet  this  extension  of  small  qualifications,  from 
which  it  has  been  a  general  complaint  that  much  confusion, 
debauchery,  and  abuse  at  elections  arose,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  honorable  gentleman's  plan. 

M  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  looking  seriously  at 
the  situation  of  the  country,  examining  facts  with  atten- 
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^oii,  unless  we  Would  stal  our  i^wn  dishonor,  linless  we 
Would  belie  the  testimony  of  our  constituents,  we  must 
dissent  from  the  reasons  on  which  the  necessity  of  thia 
proposition  is  founded.  "We  ought  tb  resist  the  specific 
{)lan  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  offered,  unless 
We  would  reiiounce  the  tried  system  of  our  represetita- 
tion  for  a  plan  at  once  highly  exceptionable  in  theory,  and 
totally  unsupported  by  experience." 

After  several  other  gentlemen  expressed  their  senti- 
khetits  on  the  isubject,  Mr.  Fox  wound  up  the  debate  ia 
the  following  nianner : 

^<  Much  ahd  ofteh  as  this  qiiestidtl  ha^  been  discussed 
both  within  these  Walls,  and  without^  and  late  as  the  hour 
is,  I  fed  it  my  duty  to  make  some  obsefVatioiis,  arid  to 
deliver  tny  opinion  on  a  measure  of  high  importance  at  all 
timesi  but  which  at  the  present  period  is  become  infinitely 
tnore  interesting  than  ever.     I  fear,  however,  that  my 
iconviction  on  this  subject  is  not  common  to  the  house. 
1  fear  that  we  are  riot  likely  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  measure,  nor  as  to  the  necessity ;  since^ 
by  the  manrier  in  which  it  has  been  discussed  this  riight, 
t  foresee  that,  so  far  from  being  unanimous  on  the  propo»- 
sition,  we  shall  riot  be  agreed  as  to  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  itself,  much  less  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  riieasures  which,  in  my  mind,  that  situation  and 
those  circumstances  so  imperiously  demand.     I  cannot 
suppress  my  astonishment  at  the  tone  and  manner  of  gen- 
tlemen this  day.     The  arguments  that  have  been  used 
would  lead  the  mind  to  believe,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of 
peace  arid  tranquillity;  and  that  our  circumstances  are 
rtourishlng  and  glorioUs  5  that  we  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
internal  concord,    order^   and  prosperity ;    which  again 
Vol.  t.  E  E  convey 
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convey  for  our  foreign  relations,  strength,  security,  and 
respect ;  and  that  we  have  no  provocation  to  any  steps 
to  improve  the  benefits  we  enjoy,  or  to  retrieve  any  mis- 
fortune that  we  have  incurred.  To  persons  who  feel  this 
to  be  our  situation,  every  proposition  tending  to  melio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  country  must  be  subject  of  jealousy 
and  alarm  5  and  if  we  really  differ  so  widely  in  sentiment 
as  to  the  state  of  the  country,  I  see  no  probability  of  an 
agreement  in  any  measure  that  is  proposed.  For  myself^ 
and  according  to  my  view  of  our  circumstances,  all  that 
part  of  the  argument  against  reform,  which  relates  to  the 
danger  of  innovation,  is  strongly  misplaced  by  those  who 
think  with  me,  that,  so  far  from  procuring  the  mere 
chance  of  practical  benefits  by  a  reform,  it  is  only  by  a 
reform  that  we  can  have  a  chance  of  rescuing  ourselves 
from  a  state  of  extreme  peril  and  distress.  Such  is  my 
view  of  our  situation.  I  think  it  so  perilous,  so  immi- 
nent, that  though  I  do  not  feel  conscious  of  despair,  an 
emotion  which  the  heart  ought  not  to  admit,  yet  it  comes 
nearer  to  that  state  of  hazard,  when  the  sentiment  of  de- 
spair, rather  than  of  hope,  may  be  supposed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  mind.  I  feel  myself  to  be  the  member  of  a 
community  in  which  the  boldest  man,  without  any  impu- 
tation of  cowardice,  may  dread  that  we  are  not  merely 
approaching  to  a  state  of  mere  peril,  but  of  absolute  dis- 
solution ;  and  with  this  conviction,  impressed  indelibly  on 
my  heart,  gentlemen  will  not  believe,  that  I  disregard  all 
the  general  arguments  that  have  been  used  against  the 
motion  on  the  score  of  innovation,  from  any  disrespect 
to  the  honorable  members  who  have  urged  them,  or  to  the 
ingenuity  with  which  they  have  been  pressed,  but  because 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  they  are  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  we  come  to  the  discus- 
sion.    With  the  ideas  that  I  entertain,   I  cannot  listen 
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for  a  moment  to  suggestions  that  are  applicable  only  to 
other  situations  and  to  other  times  5  for  unless  we  arc: 
resolved,  in  helpless  pusillanimity,  or  in  a  stupid  torpor, 
to  succumb,  and  to  wait  with  resignation  the  approach  of 
our  doom  to  lie  down  and  die,  we  must  take  bold  and 
decisive  measures  for  our  deliverance.  We  must  not  be 
deterred  by  meaner  apprehensions.  We  must  combine 
all  our  strength,  fortify  one  another  by  the  communion  of 
our  courage;  and  by  a  seasonable  exertion  of  national 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  vigor,  take  measures  for  the 
chance  of  salvation,  and  encounter  with  unappalled  hearts 
all  the  enemies  foreign  and  internal,  all  the  dangers  and 
calamities  of  every  kind,  which  press  so  heavily  upon  us. 
Such  is  my  view  of  the  present  emergency  of  England  i 
and  under  this  impression,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  listen  to 
the  argument  of  danger  arising  from  innovation,  since  our 
ruin  is  inevitable,  if  we  pursue  the  course  which  has 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

<<  But  before  I  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  proposition 
that  has  been  made  to  us,  I  must  take  notice  of  an  insi- 
nuation, that  has  again  and  again  been  flung  out  by  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  house  on  party  feelings, 
in  which  they  affect  to  deplore  the  existence  of  a  spirit 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  public.  I  suspect,  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  this  insinuation,  that  they  are  desi- 
rous of  making  it  be  believed,  or  that  they  understand 
themselves  by  the  word  party  feelings,  an  unprincipled 
combination  of  men  for  the  pursuit  of  office  and  its  emo- 
luments, the  eagerness  or  zeal  of  which  leads  them  to 
entertain  and  to  act  upon  feelings  of  personal  enmity,  ill 
will,  and  opposition  to  his  Majesty's  ministers.  If  such  be 
their  interpretation  of  party  f<;eling&,  or  if  the  term  be  so 
understood  by  the  house,  I  must  say,  that  I  am  utterly 
unconscious  of  any  such  feelings,  and  I  am  sure  I  can 
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Speak  with  confidence  for  my  friends,  that  they  are  actu- 
ated by  no  motives  of  so  debasing  a  nature.  But  if  they 
understand  by  party  feelings,  that  men  of  hoinor,  who  enter- 
tain similar  opinions,  conceive  that  those  principles  may 
be  more  beneficially  and  successfully  pursued  by  the  force 
of  mutual  support,  harmony,  and  confidential  connexion,, 
then  I  adopt  the  interpretation,  and  have  no  scruple  in 
saying,  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  ;  an 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  constitution ;  art 
advantage  to  freedom  and  humanity ;  an  advantage  to 
whatever  honorable  object  they  may  be  engaged  in,  that 
men  pursue  it  with  the  united  force  of  party  feelings,  that 
is  to  say,  pursue  it  with  steadiness,  zeal,  and  spirit,  which 
the  communion  of  just  confidence  is  likely  to  inspire; 
and  if  the  honorable  gentlemen  apply  this  description  of 
party  feelings  to  the  pursuit  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I 
am  equally  ready  to  say,  that  the  disastrous  condition  of 
the  empire  ought  to  animate  and  invigorate  the  union 
of  all  those  who  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  check  and 
arrest  a  career  that  threatens  us  with  sixch  inevitable  ruin . 
For  surely  those  who  think  that  party  is  a  good  thing  for  or- 
dinary occasions,  must  admit  that  it  is  peculiarly  so  on  emer- 
gencies like  the  present ;  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  men, 
who  feel  the  value  of  their  united  exertion,  to  combine 
all  their  strength  to  extricate  the  vessel  when  in  danger  of 
heing  stranded.  But  gentlemen  seem  to  insinuate,  that 
♦his  union  of  action  is  directed  more  against  persons  than 
measures  ;  and  that  allusions  ought  not  to  be  made  to  the 
conduct  of  particular  men.  Is  it  not  easy  to  analyse  this 
sort  of  imputation,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  disjoin  the  mea- 
sure from  its  author  nor  to  examine  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  any  evil,*  without  also  enquiring  into  and  sci'u- 
tinising  the  motives  and  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who 
gave  ic  rice.  How,  for  instance,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  enter 
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fnto  the  discussion  of  the  particular  question  now  before 
the  house,  without  a  certain  mixture  of  personal  allusion  ? 
We  complain,  that  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
Parliament  is  defective.  How  does  this  complaint  origi- 
nate ?  From  the  conduct  in  the  majorities  in  Parliament- 
Does  not  this  naturally  lead  us  to  enquire,  whether  there 
is  not  something  fundamentally  erroneous  in  election,  or 
something  incidentally  vicious  in  the  treatment  of  those 
majorities?  We  surely  must  be  permitted  to  enquire* 
whether  the  fault  and  calamity,  of  which  we  complain,  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  institution,  in  which  nothing 
personal  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ministers,  as  it  will  operate 
in  a  more  or  less  degree  in  all  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
may  find  ourselves  ;  or  whether  it  is  not  an  occasional  abuse 
of  the  original  institution,  applicable  only  to  these  times, 
and  these  men,  in  which'they  are  peculiarly  guilty,  but  from 
which  system  representation  itself  ought  to  stand  absolved. 
<*  I  put  the  question  in  this  way,  in  order  to  shew  that 
a  certain  degree  of  personality  is  inseparable  from  discus- 
cussion,  and  that  gentlemen  cannot  with  justice  ascribe 
to  the  bitterness  of  party  feelings,  what  flows  out  of  the 
principle  of  free  enquiry.  Indeed,  this  is  a  pregnant  ex- 
ample of  there  being  nothing  peculiarly  hostile  to  persons 
in  this  subject  \  it  is  not  a  thing  now  taken  up  for  the 
first  time,  meditated  and  conceived  in  particular  hostility 
to  the  right  honorable  gentleman.  Be  it  remembered, 
that  he  himself  has  again  and  again  introduced  and  patro- 
nized the  same  subject,  and  that  on  all  occasions,  on  which 
he  has  brought  it  forward,  it  has  invariably  received  my 
approbation  and  support.  When  he  brought  it  forward 
first  in  the  year  1782,  that  is,  by  the  bye,  in  a  time  of 
war,  and  in  a  time  of  severe  pressure  of  public  calamity, 
J  gave  tp  the  proposition  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
iny  feeble  support.     Again^  when  he  brought  it  fgrward 
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in  the  year  1783,  at  a  time  when  I  was  m  an  office  high 
in  his  Majesty's  service,  I  gave  it  my  support.     Again 
in  the  year  1785,  when  the  right  honorable  gentleman  was 
himself  in  place,  and  renewed  his  proposition,  it  had  my 
countenance  and  support.      I   have   invariably  declared 
myself  a  friend  to  parliamentary  rfcform  by  whomsoever 
proposed;  and  though  in  all  the  discussions  that  have 
heretofore  taken  place,  I  have  had  occasion  to  express  my 
doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  particular  mode,  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  say,  that  the  principle  itself  was  bencr 
ficial ;  and  that,  though  not  called  for  with  the  urgency, 
which  some  folks,  and  among  others  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  declared  to  exist,  I  constantly  was  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  discouraged.     Now,  however,  that 
all  doubt  upon  the  subject  is  removed  by  the  pressure  of 
our  calamities,  and  that  no  spark  of  hope  remains  for  the 
country,  and  the  dreadful  alternative  seems  to  he,  whe- 
ther we  shall  §ink  into  the  most  abject  thraldom  on  the 
one  side,   or  continue  in  the  same  course  until  ^e  are 
driven  into  the  horrors  of  anxiety  on  the  other,  I  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  plan  of  recurring  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  melioration  which  the  constitution  points  out,  is 
become  a  desideratum  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.    Bcr 
tween  the  alternatives  of  base  and  degraded  slavery  on  the 
one  side,  or  of  tumultuous  though  probably  short  lived  anar* 
chy  on  the  other,  though  no  man  would  hesitate  to  make, 
his  choice,  yet  if  there  be  a  course  obvious  and  practii^ 
cable,  which,   without  either  violence  or  innovation,  may 
lead  us  back  to  the  vigor  we  have  lost,  to  the  energy  that 
has  been  stifled,  to   the  dependence  that  has  been  un- 
dermined, and  yet  preserve  every  thing  in  its  place,  a 
moment  ought  not  to  be  lost  in  embracing  the  chance 
vrhich  this  fortunate  provision  of  the  British  system  has 
made  for  British  safety. 
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**  This  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  not  an  opinion  merely 
founded  on  theory,  but  upon  actual  observation  of  what 
is  passing  in  the  world.     I  conceive,  that  if  we  are  not 
resolved  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  instructive  lessons  of  the 
times,  we  must  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  season- 
able concession.     I  see  nothing  in  what  is  called  the  la- 
mentable example  of  France  to  prove  to  me  that  timely 
acquiescence  with  the  desires  of  the  people  is  more  danger- 
ous than  obstinate  resistance  to  their  demands ;  but  the 
situations  of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  so  essentially 
different,  there  is  so  little  in  common  between  the  charac- 
ter of  England  at  this  day  and  the  character  of  France  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reason  upon  them  from  parity  of  circumstances,  or  of 
character.    It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  I  am  sure,  to  enter 
into  any  analysis  of  the  essential  differences  between  the 
character  of  a  people  that  had  been  kept  for  ages  in  the 
barbarism  of  servitude,  and  a  people  who  have  so  long 
enjoyed  the  light  of  freedom.     But  we  have  no  occasion 
to  go  to  France  for  an  example  5  another  country  nearer 
to  our  hearts,  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted,  opens 
to  us  a  book  so  legible  and  clear,  that  he  must  be  blind 
indeed  who  is  not  able  to  draw  from  it  warning  and  in- 
struction: it  holds  forth  a  lesson  which  is  intelligible  to 
dulness  itself — let  us  look  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
see  how  remarkably  the  arguments  and  reasoning  of  this 
day  tally  with  the  arguments  and  reasoning  that  unfor- 
tunately prevailed  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  by  which 
the  King's  ministers  were  fatally  able  to  overpower  the 
voice  of  reason  and  patriotism,  and  stifle  all  attention  to 
the  prayers  and  applications  of  the  people.     It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  comcidence  to  be  more  perfect.     We  are 
told  that  there  are  in  England,  as  it  is  said  that  there  were 
vin  Ireland,  a  small  number  of  persons  desirous  of  thrpw- 
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ing  the  country  into  confusion,   and  of   alienating  the 
Sections  of  the  people  from  the  established  goyeniment. 
«*  Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing,  to  observe,  that 
the  right  honorable  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  represent  my  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Erskine]  quit€ 
correctly,  when  he  stated  that  my  learned  friend  admitted 
the  existence  of  such  pen.     On  the  contrary,  the  argu-. 
ment  of  my  learned  friend  was  hypothetical :  he  said,  if 
it  be  true,  as  it  is  so  industriously  asserted,  that  such 
and  Quch  men  do  exist  in  the  country,  then  surely  in 
wisdom  you  ought  to  prevent  their  number  from  increas- 
ing by  timely  conciliation  of  the  body  of  moderate  men, 
who  desire  only  a  reform.     In  this  opinion  I  perfectly 
acquiefce  with  my  learned  friend  •     I  believe  that   the 
number  of  persons  who  are  discontented  with  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  country,  and  who  desire  to  overthrow  it,  is 
very  few,  very  few  indeed.      But  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  says,  that  the  friends  of  moderate  reform  are 
few,  and  that  no  advantage  is  tp  be  gained  by  conceding 
to  this  very  small  body,  what  will  not  satisfy  the  violent, 
which,  he  contends,  is  more  numerous;  and  he  vehcr 
mently  demands  to  know  whom  he  is  to  divide,  whom  to 
separate,  and  what  benefit  he  is  to  obtain  from  this  sur- 
render ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  if  there  be  two  bodies^ 
it  is  wisdom,  it  is  policy  to  prevent  the  one  from  falling 
into  the  other,  by  granting  to  the  moderate  what  is  jus^ 
and  reasonable.      If  the  argument  of    the  right  hono- 
rable gentleman  be  correct,   the  necessity  for  concession 
it  more  imperious  ;  it  is  only  by  these  means  that  you  can 
check  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  prevent  a  conversion 
that  by  and  by  will  be  too  formidable  for  ydu  to  resist. 
Maijc  this,  and  see  how  it  applies  to  the  precedent  of  Ire- 
land.    In  the  report  that  has  been  made  by  the  Parliament 
ff  that  kingdom  on  the  present  disorders,  if  is  faid>  that 
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«0  long  ago  as  the  year  1791,  there  existed  some  men  in 
that  country,  and  some  societies,  who  harboured  the  dc-* 
sire  of  separation  from  Ipngland,  and  who  wished  to  ^ 
|ip  a  republican  form  of  government.  The  report  doet 
not  state,  what  was  the  precise  number  of  those  societies 
in  1791 ;  it  declares,  however,  that  the  number  was  small 
and  insignificant.  From  small  beginnings,  howeveri^ 
they  have  increased  to  the  alarming  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  province  of  Ulster  only.  By  what  means 
have  they  so  increased,  and  who  have  been  the  converts 
^nd  proselytes  who  thus  swelled  their  numbers  to  so  gi- 
gantic a  size  ?  Obviously  the  men  who  had  no  such  desire^ 
no  such  feelings,  no  such  design  originally;  obviously  the 
persons  who  had  no  other  object  in  view  in  all  the  petitions 
which  they  presented,  and  in  all  the  applications  which 
$hey  made,  than  Catholic  emancipation,  and  reform  of 
parliament.  This  is  also  admitted  by  the  report.  The 
spirit  of  reform  spread  over  the  country — they  made  hum-* 
tie,  earnest,  and  repeated  applications  to  the  castle  for 
redress  j  but  there  they  found  ^  fixed  detertQination  to 
resist  every  claim,  and  a  rooted  aversion  to  every  thing 
that  bore  even  the  color  of  reform.  They  made  their 
fipplications  to  all  the  eminent  and  considerable  characters 
in  the  country,  who  had  on  former  occasions  distin- 
guished themselves  by  exertions  in  the  popular  cause ;  and 
of  these  justly  eminent  men  I  desire  to  speak  as  I  feel^ 
udth  the  utmost  respect  for  their  talents  and  virtues,  and 
for  the  warm  interest  they  take  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  But,  unfortunately,  they  were  so  alarmed  by 
the  French  revolution,  and  by  the  cry  which  had  been  so 
artfully  set  up  by  ministers  of  the  danger  of  infection, 
^hat  they  could  not  listen  to  the  complaint.  What  was 
the  consequen(je  ?  These  bodies  of  men,  who  found  it  in 
vain  to  expect  it  from  the  government,  at  the  Castje,  or 
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from  the  Parliament,  and  having  no  where  else  to  recur  to 
for  redress,  joined  the  societies  whom  the  report  accuses 
of  cherishing  the  desire  of  separation  from  England; 
and  they  imbibed  and  became  converts  to  all  these  notions 
of  extravagant  and  frantic  ambition,  which  the  report 
lays  to  their  charge,  and  which  threatens  consequences  so 
dreadful  and  alarming  that  no  man  can  contemplate  them 
without  horror  and  dismay* 

*<  What,  then,  is  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this 
example,  but  that  the  comparatively  small  societies  of 
1 79 1  became  strong  and  formidable,  by  the  accession  of 
the  many  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  them  in  the 
outset  ?  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  draw  the  line 
more  accurately  between  the  small  number  that  the  report 
describes  to  have  had  mischievous  objects  originally  in 
view,  and  the  numerous  bodies  who  were  made  converts 
by  the  neglect  of  their  petition  for  constitutional  rights. 
Is  it  improbable,  that  the  original  few  were  not  more  than 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  in  number  ?  What  then  do  I  learn 
from  this  ?  That  the  unwise,  impolitic,  and  unjust  refusal  of 
government  to  attend  to  the  applications  of  the  moderate, 
made  ieighty  or  ninety  thousand  proselytes  from  modera- 
tion to  violence.  This  is  the  lesson  which  the  book  of  Ireland 
exhibits.  Can  you  refuse  your  assent  to  the  moral  ?  Wllj 
any  man  argue,  that  if  reform  had  been  conceded  to  the 
eighty  or  ninety  thousand  moderate  petitioners,  you  would 
have  this  day  to  deplore  the  union  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  bent  on  bbjects  so  extensive,  so  alarming,  so  calami- 
tous ?  I  wish  to  warn  you  by  this  example.  -Every  argu- 
ment you  have  heard  used  to  day  was  used  at  Dublin.  In  the 
short-sighted  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  government,  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplicjnt  5  they  have  now  perhaps 
in  the  open  field  to  brave  the  assertor.  Unwarned,  untu- 
tored by  example,  are  you  still   to  ^0  on  with  the  same 
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contemptuous  and  stubborn  pride  ?  I  by  no  means  think 
that  Great  Britain  is  at  this  moment  in  the  situation,  or 
that  it  presents  the  aspect  of   Ireland.     I  by  no  means 
think,  that  the  discontents  of  this  country  have  risen  to 
such  a  height  as  to  make  us  fear  for  the  general  peace  of 
the  country  5  but  I  deprecate  the  course  which  was  pur- 
sued in  Ireland,     What  England  is  now,  Ireland  was  in 
1791.     What  was  said  of.  the  few,  they  have  now  ap- 
plied to  the  many ;  and  as  there  are  discontents  in  this 
country,  which  we  can  neither  dissemble  nor  conceal,  let 
us  not,  by  an  unwise  and  criminal  disdain,  irritate  and 
fret  them  into  violence  and  disorder.      The  discontents 
may  happily  subside  ;  but  a  man  must  either  be  sanguine^ 
indeed,  in  his  temper,  or  dull  in  his  intellect,  if  he  would 
leave  to  the  operation  of  chance,   what  he  might  more 
certainly  obtain  by  the  exercise  of  reason.      Every  thing 
that  is  dear  and  urgent  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen, 
presses  upon  us :  at  the  critical  moment  at  which  I  now 
address  you,  a  day,  an  hour  ought  not  to  elapse,  without 
giving  to  ourselves  the  chance  pf  this  recovery.      When 
government  is  daily  presenting  itself  in  the  shape  of  weak- 
ness that  borders  on  dissolution — unequal  to  all  tlie  func- 
tions of  useful  strength,  and  formidable  only  in  pernicious 
corruption— rweak  in  power,  but  strong  only  in  influence^ 
am  I  to  be  told,  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  go  on  witK 
safety  to  any  branch  of  the  constitution  ?    If  men  think, 
that,  under  the  impression  of  such  a  system,   we  can  go 
on  without  a  material  recurrence  to  first  principles,  they 
argue  in  direc|:  opposition  to  all  theory  and  all  practice. 
These  discontents  cannot  in  their  nature  subside  under 
detected  weakness  and  exposed  incapacity.     In  their  pro-* 
gress  and  increase,  as  increase  they  must,  who  shall  say 
that  direction  can  be  given  to  the  torrent,  or  that  having 
bfoken  its  bounds  it  can  be  kept  from  overwhelming  the 
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country  ?  Sir,  it  is  not  the  part  ©f  statesmen,  it  is  not  the 
part  of  rational  beings,  to  amuse  ourselves  with  suchfaU 
lacious  dreams :  we  must  not  sit  down,  and  lament  oveif 
our  hapless  situation ;  we  must  not  deliver  ourselves  up 
to  an  imbecile  despondency,  that  would  p^alyse  us  at  the 
approach  of  danger  ;  but  by  a  seasonable,  alert,  and  vU 
gorous  measure  of  wisdom,  meet  it  with  what  we  think 
a  sufficient  and  seasonable  remedy .-^We  may  be  disap*^ 
pointed.^ we  may  fail  in  the  application,  for  no  man  can 
be  certain  of  his  footing  on  ground  that  is  unexplored  j 
but  we  shall  at  least  have  a  chance  for  success — we  shall 
at  least  do  what  belongs  to  legislators,  and  to  rational 
beings  on  the  occasion  ;  and  {  have  confidence  that  our 
efforts  would  not  be  in  vain.  I  say  that  we  should  give 
ourselves  a  chance,  and  I  may  add,  the  best  chance  for 
deliverance  ;  since  it  would  exhibit  to  the  country  3,  proof 
that  we  had  conquered  the  first  great  difficulty  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  bettering  our  condition — we  had  conquered 
ourselves.  We  had  given  a  general  triumph  to  reason 
over  prejudice  5  w^  had  given  a  death-blow  to  those  mise« 
rable  distinctions  of  Jf^iig  and  Tory,  under  which  the 
warfare  had  been  maintained  between  pride  and  privilege  ) 
and  through  the  contention  of  pur  rival  jealousies,  the 
genuine  rights  of  the  many  li^d  been  gradually  undermined 
and  frittered  away.  1  say  that  this  would  be  giving  us 
the  best  chance,  because,  seeing  every  thing  go  on  from 
bad  to  worse-^seeing  the  progress  of  the  most  scandalous 
waste  countenanced  by  the  most  criminal  confidence,  and 
that  the  effrontery  of  corruption  no  longer  requires  the 
nn^sk  of  concealment — seeing  liberty  daily  infringed,  and 
the  vital  springs  of  the  nation  insufficient  for  the  extrava^ 
gance  of  a  dissipated  government,  I  must  believe,  that^ 
unless  the  people  are  mad  or  stupid,  they  will  suspect 
th^l^therq  is  something  fundamentally  false  or  vicious  in  out» 
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system,  and  which  no  reform  would  be,  equal  i6  c6rrect. 
Then  to  prevent  all  this,  and  to  try  if  we  can  effect  a 
reform,  without  touching  the  main  pillars  of  our  constitu* 
tion — ^without  changing  its  forms,  or  disturbing  the  har- 
mony of  its  parts— without  putting  any  thing  out  of  its 
place,  or  affecting  the  securities  which  we  justly  hold  t6 
be  so  sacred,  I  say,  that  it  is  the  only  chance  which  we 
have  for  retrieving  our  misfortunes  by  the  road  of  quiet 
and  tranquillity,  and  by  whith  national  strength  may 
be  recovered  without  disturbing  the  property  of  a  single 
individual.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  house  possesses  the 
confidence  of  the  country  as  much  as  ever.  This  in  truth  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  same  degree  as  ever, 
since  the  majority  of  the  house  support  and  applaud  the 
measures  of  government,  and  give  their  countenance  to 
all  the  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to  endure.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  any  proposition  so  unaccountable 
advanced  by  any  person  connected  with  ministers,  parti- 
cularly as  the  noble  Lord  had,  but  a  sentence  or  two  be- 
fore, acknowledged  that  there  had  been,  to  besure,  anumber 
of  petitions  presented  to  his  Majesty,  for  the  dismission 
of  his  ministers.  The  one  assertion  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  other,  unless  he  means  to  assert,  that  the  peti- 
tions, which  have  been  presented  to  the  throne,  are  of  no 
importance.  The  nobje  Lord  can  hardly,  I  think,  speak 
in  this  contemptuous  manner  of  the  petitions  of  Middle- 
sex, I^ndon,  Westminster,  Surry,  Hampshire,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  many  other  places,  unless  the  noble  Lord 
means  to  insinuate,  that  they  are  proofs  only  of  our  very 
great  industry,  and  that  they  are  not  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  districts  from  which  they  come.  If  the  noble 
Lord  ascribes  them  to  our  industry,  he  gives  us  credit 
for  much  more  merit  of  that  kind  than  we  are  entitled 
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to. — ^It  certainly  is  not  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
present  opposition,  that  they  are  very  industrious  in  agi- 
tating the  public  mind.  But  grant  to  the  noble  Lord  his 
position — ^be  it  to  our  industry,  that  all  thiese  petitions  are 
to  be  ascribed.  If  industry  could  procure  them,  wa&  it 
our  moderation,  our  good  will  and  forbearance,  that  has 
jnadr  us  for  fourteen  years  relax  from  this  industry,  and 
never  bring  forward  these  petitions  until  now  ?  No,  Sir,  it 
IS  not  to  our  industry  that  they  are  to  be  ascribed  now, 
nor  to  our  forbearance  that  they  did  not  come  before. 
He  will  not  give  us  credit  for  this  forbearance  5  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  he  must  own,  upon  his  iifnputation  of 
industry,-  that  the  present  is  the  first  time  when  we  were 
sure  of  the  people,  and  that  these  petitions  are  a  proof 
that  at  length  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  ministers  is 
shaken.  That  it  is  so,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  noble  Lord,  or 
for  any  other  friends  of  those  ministers  to  contend.  They, 
who  in  former  times  were  eager  to  shew  their  confidence 
by  addresses,  have  now  been  as  eager  to  express  their  dis- 
approbation in  petitions  for  their  removal.  How  then  can^ 
we  say,  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  is  not  shaken  ? 
Is  confidence  to  be  always  against  the  people  and  never 
for  it  ?  It  is  a  notable  argument,  that,  because  we  do 
not  find  at  the  general  election  very  material  changes  in 
the  representation,  the  sentiments  of  the  people  continue 
the  same  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  in  favor  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers.  The  very  ground  of  the  present  discussion 
gives  the  answer  to  this  argument.  Why  do  we  agitate 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  ?  Why,  but  because 
a  general  election  does  not  afibrd  to  the  people  the  means 
of  expressing  their  voice ;  because  this  house  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient representative  of  the  people  ?  Gentlemen  are  fond 
of  arguing  in  this  circle.  When  we  contend  that  mini 
sters  have  not  the  confidence  of  the  people,  they  tell  ns 
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that  Parliament  is  the  faithful  representative  of  the  sense  of 
the  country.     When  we  assert  that  the  representation  is 
defective^  and  shew  from  the  petitions  lo  the  throne,  that 
the  house  does  not  speak  the  voice  of  the  people,  they  turn 
to  the  general  election  and  say,  at  this  period  they  had, 
an  opportunity  of  choosing  faithful  organs  of  their  opinion; 
and  because  very  little  or  no  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  representation,  the  sense  of  the  people  must  be  the 
same.     Sir,  it  is  in  vaia  fof  gentlemen  to  shelter  them^ 
selves  in  this  mode  of  reasoning.    We  assert,  that,  under 
the  present  form  and  practice  of  elections,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  see  any  remarkable  change  produced  by  a  general 
election.    We  must  argue  from  experience.    Let  us  look 
back  to  the  period  of  the  American  war.     It  will  not  be 
denied  by  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  that  towards 
the  end  of  that  war,  it  became  extremely  unpopular,  and 
that  the  King's  ministers  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
In  the  year  1780,  a  dissolution  took  place,  and  then  it 
was  naturally  imagined  by  superficial  observers,  who  did 
not    examine  the  real  state  of  representation,  that  the 
people  would  have  returned  a  Parliament  that  would  have 
unequivocally  spoken  their  sentiments  on  the  occasion. 
What  was  the  case  ?  I  am  able  to  speak  \^ith  considerable 
precision.     At  that  time,  I  was  much  more  than  I  am  at 
present  in  the  way  of  knowing  personally  the  individuals 
returned,    and  of  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
accession  to  the  popular  side,  by  that  election  I  can  take 
upon  me  to  say,  that  the  change  was  very  small  indeed  } 
not  more  than  three  or  four   persons  were  added  to  the 
number  of  those  who  had  from  the  beginning  opposed  the 
disastrous  career  of  the  ministers  in  that  war.     I  remem- 
ber, that,  upon  that  occasion  Lord  North  made  use  of 
precisely  the  same  argument  as  i§  now  brought  forward. 
What,  said  he,  can  you  contend  the  war  is  unpopular, 
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after  tfec  declaration  in  its  favor  that  the  people  have  rtiTiSt 
by  their  choice  of  representatives  ?  The  general  electiori 
is  the  proof  that  the  war  continues  to  be  the  war  of  th^ 
{people  oiFEnglaild.  iSuch  was  the  ai^gutnent  of  LdrdNoRTH^ 
and  yet  it  was  notoriously  otherwise;  so  notoriously  other- 
wise, that  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  present  chaU;^ 
cellor  of  the  Exdhcquer,  made  a  just  and  striking  use  of  iif 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  pariiatneiitary  rdform,  Hd 
referred  to.  this  event,  as  to'a  demonstration  of  this  dtk:- 
trine.  You  see,  said  he,  that  so  defective,  so  inadequate 
is  the  present  practice^  at  least  of  the  elective  franchise^ 
that  tio  impressidn  of  national  Calamity^  no  coliviction  of 
tninisterial  error,  no  abhorrence  of  disastrous  war,  is 
sufficient  to  stand  against  that  corrupt  influence,  which 
lias  mixed  itself  with  election,  and  which  drowns,  and 
stifles  the  popular  voice.  Upon  this  statement,  and  upoil 
tiiis  unanswerable  argument,  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man acted  in  the  year  1782.  When  he  proposed  a  par- 
liamentary reform,  he  did  it  exjjressly  on  the  ground  of  the 
experience  df  1786,  and  he  made  it  an  explicit  declara- 
tion, that  we  had  no  other  security,  by  which  to  guard 
ourselves  against  the  retuni  of  the  same  evils-  He  re- 
peated this  warning  in  1783,  and  in  1785.  It  was  the 
leading  principle  of  his  conduct.  Without  a  reform,  said 
he,  the  natibn  cannot  be  safe :  this  war  may  be  put  an 
end  to,  but  what  will  protect  you  against  another  ?  As 
certainly  as  the  spirit  which  engendered  the  present  war^ 
iictuates  the  secret  councils  of  the  cro\^n,  will  you,  undet 
the  influence  of  a  defective  representation,  be  involved 
again  in  new  wars,  and  in  similar  calamities*  This  ^zs 
his  argument  in  17S2:  this  was  his  prophecy^  and  the 
tight  honorable  gentlemart  was  a  true  prophet.  Precisely 
as  he  pronounced  it,  the  event  happened :  another  war 
took  place  i  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  considered  as  ail 
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aggraratioh  of  its  character,  that  it  is  at  least  equal  in 
disaster  to  the  war  of  which  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man complained*    The  defect  of  representation,  he  said,, 
is  the  national  disease  5  and  unless  you  apply  a  remedy 
directly  to  that  disease j  you  must  inevitably  take  the  con- 
sequences with  which  it  is  pregnant.     With  such  an  au- 
thorityj  can  ^ny  m^n  deny  that  I  reason  right  ?   Did  not 
the  bright   honorable   gentleman   demonstrate  his  case? 
Good  God !  what  a  fate  is  that  of  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman, and  in  what  a  state  of  whimsical  contradiction 
does  he  stand  ?  During  the  whole  course  of  his  admini- 
stration, and  particularly  during  the  course  of  the  present 
war,  every  prediction  that  he  has  made,  every  hope  that 
he  has  held  out,  every  prophecy  that  he  has  hazarded,  has 
failed  :  he  has  disappointed  the  expectations  he  has  raised ; 
and  every  promise  that  he  has  given  has  proved  to  be  a 
fallacy  and  a  phantom.     Yet,  for  these  very  declarations, 
and  notwithstanding  these  failures,  we  have  called  him  a 
wise  minister.     We  have  given  him  our  confidence  on 
account  of  his  predictions,  and  have  continued  it  upon 
their  failure.    Though  no  one  event  which  he  foretold  has 
been  verified,  we  have  continued  to  behold  him  as  the 
oracle  of  wisdom  I  But  in  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
really  predicted,   as  if   by  divine    inspiration,  what  has 
come  te  pass,  in  that  we  have  treated  him  with  stubboni 
incredulity.    In  j  785,  he  pronounced  the  awful  prophecy, 
without  a  parliamentary  reform,  the  nation  will  be  plunged 
into  new  wars ;  without  a  parliamentary  reform,  you  can- 
not be  safe  against  bad  ministers,  nor  can  even  good 
ministers  be  of  use  to  you.    Such  was  his  prediction  !  and 
it  has  come  upon  us.     It  woujd  seem  as  if  the  whole  life 
of  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  from  that  period,  had 
been  destined  by  providence  fdr  the  illustration  of  his 
warning.     If  1  were  disposed  to  consider  him  as  a  real 
enthusiast,  and  a  bigot  in  divination,  we  miglu  be  apt  to 
VOL,  I.  F  F  thinfc 
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think  that  he  had  himself  taken  measures  for  the  verificat-' 
tion  of  his  prophecy.  He  might  now  exclaim  to  us, 
with  the  proud  fervor  of  success,  you  sec  the  conse- 
quence of  not  listening  to  Ac  oracle:  I  told  yeu.  whaft 
"^vould  happen :  it  is  tr««  that  your  destruction  is  com- 
pletc  i  I  have  plunged  you  into  a  new  war :  I  have  ex- 
hausted yot  as  a  people :  I  have  brought  you  to  the 
brink  of  ruin;  but  I  told  you  beforehand  what  would 
Iwppen :  I  told  you,  that,  without  a  rcfottti  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  no  minister,  however  wise, 
could  save  you ;  you  denied  me  my  means,  and  you  must 
take  the  consequence.  I  say,  Sir,  that  if  I  were  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  bigot  to  his  doctrine,  or  that  his  mind 
was  tinctured  with  supetstition,  as  we  have  l^ard  of 
enthusiasts  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  own  predictions,  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man's administration  has  been  shaped  and  his  measured 
framed  for  bringing  into  a  terrible  demonstration  the  po- 
litical doctrine  with  which  he  commenced  his  career. 

«  But  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people,  say 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  is  not  called 
for  by  the  country ;  and  though  meetings  have  been  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  petitions  have  come 
up  for  the  dismissal  of  ministers,  they  have  not  expressed, 
a  wish  for  reform.  In  answer  to  this  argument,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  restrictions  which  have  re- 
cently been  laid  on  meetings  of  the  people,  and  on  popular 
discussion,  may  serve  to  account  for  the  question  of  re- 
form not  being  mix^d  with  that  which  vfas  the  subject  oi 
theit  immediate  consideration.  The  purpose  of  the  ilieet- 
ing  is  necessarily  specified  in  the  requisition  to  the  sheriff; 
and  if  any  other  business  was  attempted  to  be  brought 
forward,  the  sheriff  would  have  the  power  of  dispersing 
the  meeting.  This  has  actually  been  experienced  ;  for  at  a 
jnecting  of  a  very  respectable  county  in  Ireland,  the  county 
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of  Antrim,  after  the  immediate  business  for  whu:h  they 
were  assembled  was  transacted,  that  of  a  petition  for  the 
dismissal  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  of  Catholic  emanr 
cipation  and  reform,  a  motion  was  made  for  thanks  to 
Earl  MoiRA  and  myself,  on  account  of  the  steps  we  had 
taken  to  turn  the  attention  of  goyernment  to  the  critical ' 
state  of  that  kingdom-*-a  pretty  unequivocal  proof,  that 
the  freeholders  of  that  great  and  respectable  county  did 
not  consider  our  proceedings  as  an  interference  with  the 
independent  legislature  of  the  sister  kingdom.     But  what 
was  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  on  this  occasion  ?  I  do  not 
at  all  complain  of  it  as  wrong,  because  I  think  that  busi- 
ness ought  always  to  be  previously  announced ;  but  it 
seems  to  shew  the  power  of  the  sheriff  in  such  a  case. 
The  sheriff  declared,  that  he  could  not  put  the  question, 
though  he  had  personally  no  objection  to  it,  because  it  did 
not  make  a  part  of  the  business  mentioned  in  the  requisi- 
tion. Now,  Sir,  this  is  only  an  example  to  prove,  that  how- 
ever  well  disposed  to  parliamentary  reform,  the  people 
could  not  with  propriety  introduce  the  matter  into  the 
petitions  agreed  upon  by  meetings  called  for  a  different 
purpose.      Their  silence  upon  the  subject  is  no  proof 
either  way.    The  right  honorable  geutleman  will  not  pro- 
phesy, tliat  because  petitions  have  not  come  up,  petitions 
will  not  come.    It  was,  perhaps,  a  prudent  resolution  to 
think  of  one  subject  only  at  a  time.    Perhaps  they  thought 
that  the  surest,  if  not  the  only  way  to  accomplish  a  re- 
form in  the  representation,  was  to  procure  the  removal  of 
those  ministers  who  had  abandoned  the  measure.     But 
granting  even  the  fact,  that  the  country  does  not  now 
call  for  this  reform — a  fact  which,  however,  I  deny,  is 
the  country  in  such  a  situation  as  to  make  It  improbable 
that  the  universal   demand  of   a  parliamentary  reform 
which  has  burst  from  the  people  of  Ireland,  will  pot 
F  r  2  speedily 
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speedily  be  communicated  by  sympathy  to  the  people  of 
England?  When  I  sec  that  the  treatment,  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  have  received  upon  this  subject,  has 
exasperated  th«ir  minds  to  such  a  degree  as  to  throw  the 
whole  of  that  kingdom  into  confusion,  and  that  we  have 
daily  to  dread  the  danger  of  actual  insurrection,  shall  I 
not  take  measures  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  passion  that 
may  swell  into  equal  tumult  ?  The  nearness  of  the  two 
countries,  the  sympathetic  interest,  the  similarity  of  lan- 
guage, of  constitution  and  almost  of  suffering,  make  it 
probabk  that  the  one  nation  will  catch  the  disease  of  the 
other,  unless  we  interpose  a  seasonable  cure,  or  rather 
preventive  of  the  malady.  Is  it  not  desirable,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  such  agitation,  and  on  the  eve  of  such  a  crisis  as 
wc  arc  likely  to  encounter  ?  It  is  wisdom,  it  is  prudence, 
to  erect  a  standard  around  which  all'  the  patriotism  and 
the  moderation  of  the  kingdom  may  rally,  and  the  govern- 
ment may  be  strengthened  against  tlie  violence  of  the 
few,  by  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  many.  If  it 
be  true,  as  wc  have  been  taught  to  believe  by  our  ances- 
tors, that  that  government  is  the  strongest,  whose  basis  is 
the  broadest,  it  must  be  conceded  to  me,  that  a  prudent 
extension  of  the  representative  system  is  a  salutary  mean  ~ 
oi  widening  the  foundations  of  the  fabric  of  the  British 
government.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  speaks  of 
the  strength  of  government.  What  symptom  of  atrengtU 
does  it  exhibit  ?  Is  it  the  cordiality  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
national  force  ?  Is  it  the  harmony  that  happily  reigns  ia 
all  the  departments  of  the  executive  power  ?  Is  it  the  re- 
ciprocal affection  that  subsists  between  the  government 
and  the  people  ?  Is  it  the  energy  with  which  the  people 
are  eager  and  alert  to  carry  into  execution  the  measures 
of  the  administration,  from  the  heart-felt  conviction,  that 
they  are  founded  m  wisdom,  favorable  to  their  own  free - 
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dom,  and  calculated  for  national  happiness  ?  Is  it  because 
our  resources  are  flourishing  and  untouched,  because  our 
vigor  is  undiminished,  because  our  spirit  is  animated  by 
success,  and  our  courage  by  our  glory  ?  Is  it  because  go- 
vernment have  in  a  perilous  situation,  when  they  have 
been  obliged  to  call  upon  the  country  for  sacrifices,  shewn 
a  conciliating  tenderness  and  regard  fot  the  rights  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  a  marked  disinterestedness  and  forbear- 
ance  on  their  own  parts,  by  which  they  have,  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner,  made  their  own  economy  to  keep  pace 
with  the  encreased  demands  for  the  public  service ;  and 
have  they  by  these  means  secured  to  the  government  the 
confidence,  the  affection,  the  generosity,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people  ?  Are  these  the  sources  of  the  strength  of  go- 
vernment ?  I  forbear.  Sir,  to  push  the  enquiry :  I  forbear 
to  allude  more  particularly  to  symptoms  which  no  man 
can  contemplate  at  this  moment  without  grief  and  dismay. 
It  is  not  the  declarations  of  right  honorable  gentlemen 
that  constitute  the  strength  of  a  government.  You  may 
deceive  yourselves  by  lofty  and  vain  language  5  but  you 
yourselves  will  be  the  only  dupes.  That  government 
alone  is  strong  which  has  the  hearts  of  the  people  j  and 
will  any  man  contend,  that  we  should  not  be  more  likely  to 
add  strength  to  the  state,  if  we  were  to  extend  the  basis 
of  the  popular  representation  ?  Would  not  an  house  of 
commons  freely  elected,  and  that  was  in  truth  the  repre-^ 
tentative  of  the  people,  in  supporting  the  administration 
of  the  crown,  be  more  likely  to  conciliate  and  to  insure 
the  support  of  the  people  ?  If  this  be  true  in  the  abstract, 
it  Is  certainly  our  pv^cullav  duty  to  look  for  this  support  in 
the  hour  of  difTiculty.  What  man,  who  foresees  a  hurri- 
^  cane,  is  not  desirous  of  strengthening  his  house  i  If  hs 
conceives  it  to  be  incapable  of  standing  the  storm,  he 
fortifies  it  by  buttresses,  and  takes  every  precaution  which 
i*  F  3  prudence 
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f  rudfcnce  arid  foresight  cin  suggest.  Shall  nations  alone 
\>t  blind  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  sit  supine  on  the 
approach  of  the  tempest  ?  Let  us  not,  Sir,  be  deterred 
from  this  act  of  prudence  by  the  false  representations  that 
ire  made  to  us,  or  the  false  deductions  that  are  drawn 
fijom  the  recent  occurrences  of  the  world.  I  do  not  care 
for  misrepresentation,  and  I  do  not  scruple  to  give  my 
opinion  on  those  occurrences  with  freedom.  France  is 
the  phantom  that  is  constantly  held  out  to  terrify  us  from 
our  purpose.  Look  at  France.  It  will  not  be  denied  but 
that  she  stands  on  the  broad  basis  of  free  representation. 
Whatever  other  views  the  government  of  France  may 
exhibit,  and  which  may  afford  just  alarm  to  other  na^ 
tions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  representative  system 
has  proved  itself  capable  of  vigorous  exertion.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  but  that  it  has  given  her  ia  truth  gigantic 
strength.  We  feel  it  too  sensibly-^Europe  feels  it  too 
sensibly  for  denial. 

"  Now,  Sir,  though  I  do  not  wish  you  to  imitalfi 
France,  and  though  I  am  persuaded  you  have  no  necessity 
for  any  terror  of  such  imitation  being  forced  upon  you, 
yet  I  say  that  you  ought  to  take  example,  of  what  is  good 
in  it.  I  say,  that  you  ought  to  be  as  ready  to  adopt  the 
virtues,  as  you  are  steady  in  averting  from  the  country  the 
vices  of  France.  I  say.  Sir,  that  if  it  is  demonstrated,  be- 
yond the  power  of  subterfuge  to  question,  that  ge* 
nuine  representation  alone  can  give  solid  power,  and 
that  in  order  to  make  government  strong,  the  people 
must  make  the  government ;  I  say,  that  you  ought  to  act 
on  this  grand  maxim  of  political  wisdom  thus  demonstrated, 
and  call  in  the  people,  according  to  the  original  principles 
of  your  system,  to  the  strength  of  your  government. 
I  say,  that  in  doing  this,  you  will  not  innovate,  you  will 
»ot  imitate^  you  will  only  recur  to  the  true  path  of  the 
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coastitutioa  of  England.  In  making  the  people  of  Eng««; 
land  a  constituent  part  of  the  government  of  England,  you 
do  no  more  than  restore  the  genxiine  edifice  designed  and 
framed  by  our  ancestors.  An  honorable  baronet  spoke  of 
(he  instability  of  democracies,  and  sa)ys,  that  history  does 
not  give  us  the  example  of  one  that  has  lasted  eighty  year^ 
,  Sir,  I  am  not  speaking  of  pure  democracies,  and  there- 
fore his  allusion  does  not  apply  to  my  argument.  Eighty 
years,  however,,  of  peace  and  repose  would  be  pretty  well 
for  any  people  to  enjoy,  and  would  be  no  bad  recommend- 
ation of  X  pure  democracy.  I  am  very  ueady,  however, 
oo  agiiee  with  the  honorable  baronet,,  that,  according  to 
the  experience  of  history,  the  ancient  democracies  of  the 
wwld  were  vicious  and  objectionable  on  many  accounts ; 
their  instability,  their  injustice,  and  many  other  vices 
cannot  be  oycriookedf  but  surely,  when  we  turn  to  the 
ancient  democracies  of  Greece,  when  we  see  them  in  ali 
the  splendor  o£  arts  and  of  arms,  when  we  see  how  they 
arous«d  and  invigorated  genius,  and  ta  what  an  elevation 
diey  carried  the  powers  of  man,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
however  vicious  on  the  score  of  ingratitude^  of  in- 
justice, they  virere,  at  least,  the  pregnant  and  never. 
failing  source  of  national  strengdi ;  and  that,  in  particu- 
lar, they  brought  forth  and  aflbided^this  strength  In  a  pe-. 
euliar  manner  ia  the  moment  of  difiicuity,  and  distress 
When  we  look  at  the  democracies  of  the  ancient  world, 
we  are  xompelled  to  acknowledge  their  oppressions  to 
their  dependencies,  their  horrible  acts  of  injustice  and  of 
ingratitude  to  their  own  citizens ;  but  they  compel  us 
also  to  admiration  by  their  vigor,  their  constancy,  their 
spirit,  and  their  exertions  In  every  great  emergency  in 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  act.  We  are  compelled 
to  own,  that  it  gives  a  power  of  which  no  other  form  of 
government  is  capable.  Why  ?  Qecaus^  it  incorporates 
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every  man  with  the  state — ^because  it  arouses  every  thin^ 
that  belongs  to  the  soul,  as  well  as  to  the  body  of  man — r 
because  it  makes  every  individual  creature  feel,  that  he  is 
fighting  for  himself,  and  not  for  another ;  that  it  is  his 
own  cause,  his  own  safety,  his  own  concern,  his  own 
dignity,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  his  own  interest  on 
the  identical  soil  which  he  has  to  maintain  5  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  whatever  may  be  ascribed,  that  whatr 
ever  may  be  objected  to^theili  on  account  of  the  turbulency 
of  the  passions  which  they  engender,  their  short  duration, 
and  their  disgusting  vices,  they  have  exacted  from  the 
common  suflrirage  of  mankind  the  palm  of  strength  and 
vigor.  Who  that  reads  the  history  of  the  Persian  war, 
what  boy  whose  heart  is  warmed  by  the  grand  and  sublime 
actions  which  the  democratic  spirit  produced,  does  not 
find  in  this  principle  the  key  to  all  the  wonders  which 
were  achieved  at  Thern^opylae  and  elsewhere,  and  of 
which  the  recent  and  marvellous  acts  of  the  French  peo- 
ple are  pregnant  examples  ?  He  sees  that  the  principle 
of  liberty  only  could  create  the  sublime  and  irrestible  emo- 
tion ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  deny,  from  the  striking  illustra* 
tion  that  our  own  times  have  given,  that  thp  principle  is 
eternal,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  heart  of  man.  Shall 
we  then  refuse  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  invigorating 
principle  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to  take  the  benefit  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  resolved  that  it  should  confer  on 
the  British  constitution  ?  With  the  knowledge  that  it  can 
be  reinfused  into  our  system  without  violence,  without 
disturbing  any  one  of  its  parts,  arc  we  become  so  inert, 
so  terrified,  or  so  stupid,  as  to  hesitate  for  one  hour  to 
restore  ourselves  to  the  health  which  it  would  be  sure  to 
give  J  Wlien  we  see  the  giant  power  it  confers  upon 
others,  we  ought  not  to  withhold  it  from  Great  Britain. 
How  long  is  it  since  we  were^told  in  this  house,  that 
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France  was  a  blank  in  the  map  of  Europe,  and  that  she 
lay  an  easy  prey  to  any  power  that  might  be  disposed  to 
divide  dnd  plunder  her  ?  Yet  we  see  that,  by  the  mere 
force  and  spirit  of  this  principle,  France  has  brought ^all 
Europe  to  her  fe«t.  Without  disguising  the  vices  of 
France,  without  overlooking  the  horrors  that  have  been 
committed,  and  that  have  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  revo- 
lution, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  have  exemplified 
the  doctrine,  that  if  you  wish  for  power,  you  must  loot 
to  liberty.  If  ever  there  was  a  moment  when  this  maxim 
ought  to  be  dear  to  us,  it  is  the  present.  We  have  tried 
all  other  means  :  we  have  had  recourse  to  every  strata- 
gem, that  artifice,  that  influence,  that  cunning  could  sug- 
gest— ^we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  all  the  base  passions 
of  the  nation :  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  pride,  to 
avarice,  to  fear :  we  have  awakened  all  th?  interested  emo- 
tions !  we  have  employed  every  thing  that  flattery,  every 
thing  that  address,  every  thing  that  privilege  could  efi^ect : 
we  have  tried  to  terrify  thepi  into  exertion  j  and  all  has 
been  unequal  to  our  emergency.  Let  us  try  them  by  the. 
only  means  which  experience  demonstrates  to  be  invinr 
cible :  let  us  address  ourselves  to  their  love  :  let  us  identify 
them  with  ourselves:  let  us  make  it  their  own  cause,  as 
well  as  ours.  X^  induce  tliepi  to  come  forward  in  sup^ 
port  of  the  state,  let  us  make  them  a  part  of  the  state, 
and  this  they  become  the  very  instant  you  give  them  a 
house  of  commons  that  is  the  faithful  orgah  of  their  will : 
then,  Sir,  when  you  have  made  them  believe  and  feel  that 
.there  can  be  but  one  interest  in  the  country,  you  will 
never  call  upon  them  In  vain  for  exertion.  Can  this  be 
the  case,  as  the  house  of  commons  is  now  constituted  ? 
Can  they  think  so,  if  they  review  the  administration  of 
the  right  honorable  gentleman,  every  part  of  which  must 
pnvince  them,  that  the  present  representation  is  a  jnock- 
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cry  and  shadow  ?  I  shall  not  trouble  you,  Sir,  with  going 
over  the  whole  of  that  series  of  disastrous  measures,  that 
have  forced  upon  the  country  the  impression  that  the 
house  of  commons  has  lost  its  efEcacy  in  the  system  of 
governments  But,  let  us  look  back  to  the  very  singular 
circumstances,  under  which  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
came  into  power :  from  this  we  shall  see  in  what  estima* 
tion  the  house  of  commous  is  held,  even  by  government 
itself>  when  it  does  not  suit  their  purpose  to  extol  it  as 
the  representative  of  the  people.  The  right  honorable 
gentleman  came  into  power  against  the  sense  of  the  ma*<- 
jority  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  armed  with  all  die 
corrupt  power  of  the  crown^  he  stood>  and  successfully 
resisted  the  powei  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  declared, 
that  it  was  not  the  representative  of  the  people — that  it 
did  not  speak  the  sense  of  the  nation  j  and  he  derided  its 
weakness,  and  inefficiency.  What  is  the  doctrine  that 
this  conduct  in  1784  promulgated  ?  That  the  house  of 
commons,  so  long  as  it  obeys  the  will  of  the  minister^  so 
long  as  it  grants  every  thing  that  he  demands,  so  long  as 
it  supports  every  measure  which  be  brings  forward,  is  the 
genuine  representative  of  the  country^— so  long  it  is  power- 
ful and  omnipotent ;  but  the  moment  that  a  house  of 
commons  presumes  to  be  the  censor  of  government,  the 
moment  that  it  assumes  the  character  of  diffidence  and 
opposition,  from  that  instant  it  ceases  to  have  power  or 
authority  in  the  kingdom — it  then  becomes  a  straw  which 
the  minister  can  puff  away  with  a  breath :  this  he  did, 
and  completed  his  triumph.  Since  that  time,  who  will 
say,  that  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown  has  not  made 
enormous  strides  in  destroying  the  power  of  election  ? 
Since  that  time  four  fifths  of  the  election  franchises  of  Scot-* 
land  and  Cornwall  particularly  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  government  3  an4  the  predictioni  which  an  honorable 
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gentleman  [Mr.  Burke]  then  made  upon  the  occasion  has 
been  literally  fulfilled.  No  house  of  commons  has  since 
been  found  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  ministers  of  the 
prown.  It  has  been  said,  that  that  period  was  not  proper 
to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  public  spirit  on  the  subject  of 
representation — that  it  was  a  moment  of  national  prospe- 
rity— ►and  that  nothing  can  be  decided  for  or  against  re* 
presentation  by  that  precedent.  It  was,  however,  in  that 
moment  the  seeds  of  rotteness  and  dissolution  were  sown, 
I  thought  1  saw  them  at  the  time,  and  I  have  been  con- 
firmed in  my  observation  by  every  thing  that  has  occurred 
since.  I  pass  over  all  the  period  between  that  time  up  to 
the  present  war,  not  because  it  is  not  fruitful  of  examples, 
but  because  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  your  time.  The 
present  war,  say  ministers,  was  popular  in  its  commence^ 
mcnt  i  the  same  was  said  of  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  though  it  is.  at  least  doubtful :  I  will  not 
deny,  that,  through  the  artful  machinations  of  govern- 
ment, a  clamor  was  excited  of  the  interested,  which  mi- 
nisters call  the  voice  of  the  nation.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case,  however,  in  the  outset  of  the  two  warSi 
the  progress  in  the  public  opinion  has  been  the  same  in 
both  •,  and  I  aver,  that,  as  in  the  American  war,  the  pub- 
lic opinion  had  changed,  though  no  change  was  produced 
by  the  public  election  in  1780,  so  now,  I  aver,  that  for 
the  last  two  years  the  present  war  has  been  universally 
unpopular  in  England,  though  it  has  not  made  its  voice 
to  be  heard  by  the  choice  of  representatives.  Though  the 
general  election  jias  not  produced  a  change  of  men,  yet 
he  must  be  a  dull  observer  of  the  public  mind^  who  says, 
that  the  general  election  did  not  afibrd  atf^^iking  proof  of 
a  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people — ^for  what  was 
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the  conduct  of  the  candidates  in  populous  places  on  the 
two  sides  ?  We  boasted  of  having  opposed  the  war  :  we 
made  it  our  claim,  and  our  appeal  to  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  that  we  had  resisted  every  one  of  the  mea- 
sures by  which  the  government  has  brought  us  into  our 
present  co;idition.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  candi- 
dates on  the  other  side  ?  It  consisted  of  apologies  for  their 
past  offence  for  supporting  the  war :  it  consisted  of  whin- 
ing and  canting  explanations,  in  descriptions  of  alarms, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  misrepresentation  of  facts.  Such 
•was  the  feeling  conveyed  by  the  general  election,  it  served 
to  convince  every  deserving  man,  that  if  the  representa- 
tative  system  had  been  perfect,  or  the  practice  pure,  the 
new  Parliament  would  have  decidedly  voted  against  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Seeing  then  the  conduct  they 
have  pursued,  can  the  people  have  confidence  in  this 
house  ?  Can  they  have  confidence  in  a  house  that  has  given 
their  countenance  to  misrepresentation  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  vC^ar  ?  Suppose  the  people  were  to  look  for 
the  history  of  the  events  that  have  happened  in  this  war, 
and  for  the  condition  of  the  country  to  the  King's  speeches 
from  the  throne,  and  to  the  addresses  of  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament,  they  would  see  that  in  almost  every  in- 
stance his  Majesty  has  declared  from  the  throne,  and  the 
house  cf  commons  has  replied  in  humble  addresses,  that 
our  prospects  were  improved,  and  that  the  country  was 
flourishing  and  prosperous.  Look  at  all  the  King's  speeches, 
and  addresses,  since  the  year  1 793,  and  you  will  find  that 
this  is  their  general  tone  and  language.  And  yet  this  is  the 
liouse  of  commons,  in  which  the  people  of  England  are  to 
have  confidence.  Amidst  all  the  failures  and  sufferings 
which  they  have  had  to  deplore,  and  in  their  present  con- 
dition of  dreadful   and  unparalleled  calamitj^,  they  aipc 
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Called  upon  to  trust  to  a  house  of  commons  that  assures 
them,  their  prospects  and  their  situation  have  been  gra- 
dually improving  since  the  year  1793. 

**  There  has  been,  at  different  times,  a  great  deal  of 
dispute  about  virtual  representation.  Sir,  I  am  no  great 
advocate  for  these  nice  subtilties'and  special  pleadings  on 
the  constitution :  much  depends  upon  appearance  as  well  as 
reality.  I  know  well,  that  a  popular  body  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  gentlemen,  if  truly  independent  o£ 
the  crown,  would  be  a  strong  barrier  to  the  people ;  but 
the  house  of  commons  should  not  only  be,  but  appear  to 
be,  the  representative  of  the  people :  the  system  should 
satisfy  the  prejudices  and  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  reason 
of  the  people  ;  and  you  can  never  expect  to  give  the  just 
impression  which  a  house  of  commons  ought  to  make  oa 
the  people,  until  you  derive  it  unequivocally  from  them. 
It  is  asked,  why  gentlemen,  who  were  against  a  parlia- 
mentary reform  on  former  occasions,  should  vote  for  it 
now  ?  Ten  years  ago,  men  might  reasonably  object  to 
any  reform  of  the  system,  who  ought  now  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  governed  by  motives  that  are  irresistible  in  its  fa- 
vor. They  might  look  back  with  something  like  satisfac- 
tion  and  triumph  to  former  Parliaments,  and  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection,  that,  though  in  moments 
of  an  ordinary  kind,  in  the  common  course  of  human 
events.  Parliament  might  abate  from  its  vigilance,  and 
give  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  strictly  conform- 
able with  representative  duty  ;  yet  there  was  a  point  be- 
yond which  no  artifice  of  power,  no  influence  .of  corrup- 
tion, could  carry  them:  that  there  were  barriers  in  the 
British  constitution,  over  which  tlie  house  of  commons 
never  would  leap,  and  that  the  moment  of  danger  and 
alarm  would  be  the  signal  for  the  return  of  Pariiaaient 
to  it§  post.  Such  might  have  been  the  reasoning  of  gen- 
tlemen 
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tkmen  oti  the  experience  of  former  Parliaments ;  and  witli 
this  rooted  trust  in  the  latent  efficacy  of  Parliament,  they 
might  have  objected  to  any  attempt  that  should  give  scope 
to  views,  or  cherish  hopes  of  a  chatige  in  the  system  itself  j 
but  what  will  the  said  gentlemen  say,  after  the  experience 
of  the  last  and  the  present  Parliament  ?  What  dependence, 
%hat  trust,  what  reliance  can  they  have  for  one  vestige  of 
the  constitution  that  is  left  to  us  ?  Or  f^Aer,  what  privi- 
kge,ivhat  right,  whatsecurity,  has  not  been  already  violated? 

^ad  intactum  nefasti  liqutmus  ? 
And  seeing  that  in  no  one  instance  have  they  hesitated  to 
go  the  full  length  of  every  outrage  that  was  conceived  by 
the  minister,  that  they  have  been  touched  by  no  scruples, 
deterred  by  no  sense  of  duty,  corrected  by  no  experience 
of  calamity,  checked  by  no  admonition,  or  remonstrance  \ 
that  they  have  never  made  out  a  single  case  of  inquiry ; 
that  they  have  never  interposed  a  single  restraint  upon 
abuse  \  may  not  gentlemen  consistently  feel,  that  the  re* 
form,  which  they  previously  thought  unnecessary,  is  now 
indispensable  ?  We  have  heard  to-day,  Sir,  all  the  old 
arguments  about  honor  on  the  one  side  being  as  likely  as 
honor  on  the  other,  and  that  there  are  good  men  on  both 
sides  Ae  house;  that  a  man  may  be  a  member  for  a 
close  borough  upon  the  one  side  of  the  house,  as  well  as 
upon  the  other ;  and  that  he  may  be  a  good  man,  sit  where 
he  may.  All  this.  Sir,  is  very  idle  language ;  it  is  not 
the  question  at  issue :  no  man  disputes  the  existence  of 
private  and  individual  integrity  \  but.  Sir,  this  is  not  re* 
presentation :  if  a  man  comes  here  as  a  proprietor  of  a 
burgage  tenure,  he  does  cot  come  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  The  whole  of  this  system,  as  it  is 
now  carried  on,  is  as  outrageous  to  morality,  as  it  is 
pernicious  to  just  government.  It  gives  a  scandal  to  our 
character,  which  not  merely  degrades  the  house  of  com- 
mons 
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Intdas  in  the  eyes  of  the  peopk,  but  it  does  more,  it  uit- 
<iermines  the  very  prifttiples  of  integrity  in  their  hearts^ 
and  gives  a  farfiion  td  dishonesty  and  inrposturc*  They 
hear  of  a  person  giving  or  receiving  four  or  five  thousan-d 
{KHinds  as  the  purchase -tnoney  of  a  scat  for  a  close  ix>- 
roHgh ;  and  they  hear  the  very  man  who  received,  and 
put  into  his  pocket  the  money,  make  a  kmd,  andTchcmcnt 
speech  in  this  house  against  bribery  5  and  they  sec  him 
perhaps  nK>ve  for  the  commitment  to^  prison  of  a  poor 
unfortunate  wretch  at  yotur  bar,  who  has  been  convicted 
in  taking  a  single  guinea  for  his  vote  in  the  very  bo- 
rough, perhaps,  where  he  had  publicly,  and  unbiusbingly 
sold  his  influence,  though  that  miserable  guinea  was  nc- 
ressary  td  save  a  family  from  starving,  under  the  horrors 
of  a  war  which  he  had  contributed  to  bring  upon  the 
■country  1  Sir,  these  are  things  that  paralyse  you  to  tJtc 
fieart :  these  are  the  things  that  vitiate  the  whole  system, 
that  spread  degeneracy,  hypocrisy,  and  sordid  fraud  over 
the  country,  and  take  from  us  the  energies  of  virtue,  anA 
sap  the  foundation^  of  patriotism  and  spirit*  The  system 
that  encourages  so  much  vice,  ought  to  be  put  anci^  t05 
and  it  is  no  argument,  diat  because  it  lasted  a  long  time 
without  mischief,  it  ought  now  to  be  continued,  when  it 
is  found  to  be  pernicious :  it  is  arisen  to  a  height  thsat 
defeats  the  very  ends  of  government ;  Jt  must  sink  under 
its  own  weakness.  And  this.  Sir,  is  not  a  case  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  but  is  inseparable  from  all  human  insdtu- 
tions.  All  the  writers  of  eminence  upon  forms  of  govern- 
ment have  said,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  them,  frequciatt 
recHrrence  must  be  had  to  their  original  principle.  That 
is  the  opinion  of  Montesquieu,  as  well  as  Machiave3U 
Gentlemen  will  not  be  inclined  to  disptJte  the  authority 
of  the  latter  on  this  point  at  least ;  and  he  says,  &zt 
without  this  recurrence  they  grow  out  of  shape,  and  de- 
viate 
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Tiatc  from  their  general  form*  It  is  only  by  rccutring  W 
former  priciples  that  any  government  can  be  kept  pure  and 
unabused.  But,  say  gentlemen,  if  any  abuses  have  crept 
into  our  system,  have  we  not  a  corrective,  whose  efficacy 
has  been  proved,  and  of  which  every  body  approves  ?  Have 
we  not  Mr.  Grenville's  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  ccmi» 
stitution?  An  amendment  it  is;  an  amendment  whick 
acknowledges  the  deficiency.  It  is  an  avowal  of  a  defective 
practice.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  reform,  because  it 
would  not  be  necessary,  if  the  plan  of  representation  were 
sufficient.  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  lumping  consideration,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  which  now  more  than  ever 
ought  to  make  every  man  a  convert  to  parliamentary 
reform  ;  there  is  an  annual  revenue  of  twenty-three  mil- 
lions sterling  collected  by  the  executive  government  from 
the  people.  Here,  Sir,  is  the  despot  of  election ;  here  is 
the  new  power  that  is  grown  up  to  magnitude)  that 
bears  down  before  it  every  defensive  barrier  established 
by  pur  ancestors  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  They 
had  no  such  tyrant  to  control ;  they  had  no  such  enemy 
to  oppose.  Against  every  thing  which  was  known,  against 
every  thing  which  was  seen,  they  did  provide  5  but  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  those  who  establisjicd 
the  checks  and  barriers  of  our  system,  that  they  would 
ever  have  to  stand  against  a  revenue  of  twenty  millions  a 
.year.  The  whole  landed  rental  of  the  kingdom  is  not 
estimated  at  more  than  twenty-five  millions  a  year  j  and 
this  rental  is  divided  and  dispersed  over  a  large  body  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  act  in  concert,  or  to  give  to  their 
power  the  force  of  combination,  and  unity ;  but  even  if 
all  united,  organized,  and  exerted,  has  it  now  to  oppose 
a  powei  nearly  equal  to  itself  in  one  hand,  in  a  hand  that 
has  all  the  means  of  hostility  prepared,  and  all  the  re- 
sources for  action  in  full  activity  ?   But  it  is  said,  that, 
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though  the  government  is  in  the  receipt  of  a  Revenue  of 
twenty-three  millions  a  year,  it  has  not  the  expenditure 
of  that  sum,  and  that  its  influence  ought  not  to  be  cal^ 
culated  from  what  it  receiTCS,  but  what  it  has  to  pay 
away.  I  submit,  however,  to  the  good  sense,  and  to  the 
personal  experience  of  gentlemen  who  hear  me,  if  it  be 
not  a  manifest  truth,  that  influence  depends  almost  as  much 
upon  what  they  have  to  receive,  as  upon  what  they  have 
to  pay ;  whether  it  does  not  proceed  as  much  from  the 
submission  of  the  dependant  who  has  a  debt  to  pay,  as  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  person  whose  attachment  they  re- 
ward ?  And  if  this  be  true,  in  the  influence  which  indi- 
viduals derive  from  the  rentals  pf  their  estates^  and  from 
the  expenditure  of  that  rental,  how  much  more  so  is  it 
true  of  government^  who,  both  in  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure of  this  enprmous  revenue,  are  actuated  by  one 
invariable  principle,  that  of  extending  or  withholding  fa- 
vor in  exact  proportion  to  the  submission  or  resistance 
to  their  measures  which  the  individuals  make  ?  Compare 
this  revenue,  then,  with  that  against  which  our  ancestors 
were  so  anxious  to  protect  us,  and  compare  this  revenue 
with  all  the  bulwarks  of  our  constitution  in  preceding  times^ 
and  you  must  acknowledge,  that  though  those  bulwarks 
were  8ufl[icient  to  protect  us  in  the  days  of  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Anne,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  enemy 
we  have  now  to  resist.  But  it  is  said,  what  will  this  re- 
form do  for  us  ?  Will  it  be  a  talisman  sufficient  to  retrieve 
all  the  misfortunes  which  we  have  incurred  ?  I  am  free  to 
say,  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient,  unless  it  led  to  re- 
forms of  substantial  expence,  and  to  reform  of  all  the  abuses 
that  have  crept  into  our  government.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  would  do  this,  I  think  it  would  give  us 
the  chance,  as  I  said  before,  of  recovery.  It  would  give 
us,  in  the  first  place,  a  Parliament  vigilant  and  scrupu- 
YPL«  i/i  G  a  lous } 
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lous ;  and  that  would  ensure  to  us  a  government  active 
and  economical.  It  would  prepare  the  way  for  every  rational 
HnproTement>  of  which,  without  disturbing  the  parts,  our 
constitution  is  susceptible.  It  would  do  more ;  it  would 
open  the  way  for  exertions  infinitely  more  extensive  than 
all  that  we  have  hitherto  made.  The  right  honorable 
gentleman  says,  that  we  have  made  exertions.  True; 
but  what  arc  they  in  comparison  to  our  necessity  ?  And  yet 
they  have  sunk  us  into  decrepitude,  and  threaten  us  with 
convulsion,  I  wish  you  to  be  restored  to  a  vigor  that  shall 
make  you  equal  to  your  emergency.  But  the  right  ho- 
norable gentleman  says,  that  when  we  consider  our  com- 
parative situation  with  that  of  countries  who  have  taken 
another  line  of  conduct  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
we  ought  to  rejoice  5  and  that  our  situation  is  infinitely 
fuperior  to  those  who  have  not  pursued  the  same  route. 
I  confess.  Sir,  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
country  the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  in  view  in  this 
comparison.  Does  he  mean  to  assert,  that  the  nation* 
who  preferred  the  line  of  neutrality  to  that  of  war,  haV6 
fallen  into  a  severer  calamity  than  ourselves  and  th& 
other  powers  who  have  embraced  the  politics  of  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  Swe- 
den, or  that  Denmark,  has  suffered  more,  by  observing 
an  imprudent  neutrality,  than  England,  or  Austria,  by 
wisely  plunging  themselves  into  a  war  ?  Or  does  he  mean 
to  insinuate,  that  Prussia  has  been  the  victim  of  its  infi- 
policy,  in  getting  out  of  the  conflict  on  the  first  occasion  ? 
If  this  be  the  interpretation  of  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man's  argument,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  get  many 
persons  to  subscribe  to  the  justness  of  his  comparison. 
But,  probably,  he  alludes  to  the  fate  of  Holland  :  if  this 
be  the  object  to  which  he  wishes  to  turn  out  eyes,  he 
does  It  unjustly.  Holland  acted  under  the  despotic  man- 
date 
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date  of  Ait  right  honorable  gentleman ;  ^nd  Holhttfli 
■whatever  she  ha$  suffered,  whatever  may  be  her  presfehl 
situatio'n,  lays  her  calarriities  to  the  chaise  of  England, 
I  cannot  then  admit  of  the  argument,  that  oAr  sitdatiott 
h  comparatively  better  than  that  of  the  nations  wiib  attb-t 
gether  kept  out  of  the  war,  or  beiilg  drawn  into  it  in  thfe 
first  instance,  cottected  their  error  and  restored  to  thehi- 
selves  the  blessings  of  ptace. 

«  I  have  detained  you.  Sir,  thus  long  in  replying  M 
the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  at  diffifteht  pc* 
riods  against  the  reform  of  Parliament  as  a  general  meUsurfe 
of  policy.  I  come  now  to  considet  the  specific  proposi- 
tion of  my  honorable  friend,  and  the  arguments  that  havt 
been  brought  against  it  in  particular.  Let  me  premise, 
that  however  averse  gentlemen  miy  be  to  any  specific 
proposition  of  reform,  if  they  are  friendly  to  the  principle, 
they  ought  to  vote  for  the  question,  because  it  is  merely 
a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  which  would  be 
printed  in  order  to  give  time  for  deliberate  discussion.  An 
opposition  to  such  a  motion  comes  with  a  very  ill  gracfe 
from  the  right  honorable  gentleman;  it  contradicts  his 
own  conduct ;  it  contradicts  the  policy  for  which  he  So 
strenuously  argued.  In  the  year  1785,  he  moved  fbt 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  cm  a  specific  plan,  and  he  fairly 
called  for  the  support  of  all  those  who  approved  of  the 
principle  of  reform,  whatever  might  be  the  latitude  of 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  j  whether  they  wished  for 
more  or  less  than  his  proposition,  he  thought  that  they 
should  agree  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  that  it  might 
be  freely  discussed  in  the  committee,  in  hopes  that  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  house  might  shape  out  something 
that  would  be  generally  acceptable — upon  this  candid  at- 
girment  I,  for  one,  acted.  I  did  not  approve  of  his  Spe- 
cipc  proposition,  and  yet  I  voted  with  him  for  leave  to 
G  G  2  bring 
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bring  in  the  bill.  And  this,  Sir,  has  generally  happened 
to  me  on  all  the  former  occasions,  when  propositions  have 
been  made — though  I  have  constantly  been  a  friend  to  the 
principle,  I  had  never  before  seen  a  specific  plan  that  had 
my  cordial  approbation.  That  which  came  nearest,  and  of 
^hich  I  the  least  disapproved,  was  the  plan  of  an  honorable 
gentleman  who  is  now  no  more  [Mr.  Flood],  he  was  the 
first  person  who  suggested  the  idea  of  extending  what 
might  be  proper  to  add  to  representation,  to  house-keep- 
ers, as  to  a  description  of  persons  the  best  calculated  ta 
give  efficacy  to  the  representative  system.  My  honorable 
friend's  plan,  built  upon  this  idea,  is  an  improvement  of 
it,  since  it  is  not  an  attempt  even  to  vary  the  form  and 
outline,  much  less  to  new^model  the  representation  of  the 
people :  it  keeps  every  thing  in  its  place :  it  neither  varies 
the  number,  nor  changes  the  name,  nor  diverts  the  course 
of  any  part  of  our  system  :  it  corrects,  without  change  : 
it  extends,  without  destruction  of  any  established  right : 
it  restores  simply  what  has  been  injured  by  abuse ;  and 
reinstates  what  time  has  mouldered  away.  No  man  can 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  genuine  property  assailed  •,  no 
habit,  even  no  mode  of  thinking,  no  prejudice  will  be 
wounded :  it  traces  back  the  path  of  the  ^constitution, 
from  which  we  have  wandered^,  but  it  runs  out  into  no 
new  direction.  A  noble  Lord  says,  that  the  county  repre- 
sentation must  be  good ;  that  it  must  be  approved  of  -,  be 
It  so ;  this  proposes  to  leave  the  county  representation 
where  it  is;  I  wish  so  to  leave  it.  I  think  tliat  represent- 
ation ought  to  be  of  a  compound  nature.  The  counties 
may  be  considered  as  territorial  representation,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  popular^  but,  in  order  to  em- 
brace all  that  I  think  necessary,  I  certainly  would  not 
approve  of  any  farther  extension  of  this  branch  of  the 
representation.    It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  rights  of 
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corporations  ought  not  to  be  maintained  ?  That  is  a  matter 
for  farther  discussion  ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  my 
opinion  leads  the  other  way  5  but  if  it  should  be  thought 
so,  it  may  be  so  modified  in  the  bill.  There  is  no  rea- 
sonable objection  to  its  introduction  on  account  of  our  not 
now  agreeing  with  all  its  parts.  My  honorable  friend, 
with  all  his  abilities,  and  all  the  industry  with  which  he 
has  digested  his  proposition,  does  not  presume  td  offer  it 
to  you  as  a  perfect  plan,  nor  call  upon  you  to  subscribe 
to  it  with  implicit  faith.  He  does  not  call  upon  you  to 
adopt  all  his  notions,  nor  does  he  think  that  every  part  of 
his  plan  will  be  found  to  quadrate  with  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  representation :  he  looks  to  what  is  practicable  in 
the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed,  not  to  what  a  new 
people  might  be  tempted  to  hazard.  My  opinion,  how- 
ever unimportant  it  may  be,  goes  with  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman. I  think  that  there  is  enough  of  enterprize  and 
vigor  in  the  plan  to  restore  us  to  health,  and  not  enough 
to  run  us  into  disorder.  I  agree  with  him,  because  I  an^ 
firmly  of  opinion  with  all  the  philosophical  writers  on  the 
subject,  that  when  a  country  is  sunk  into  a  situation  of 
apathy  and  abuse  it  can  only  be  recovered  by  recurring  to 
its  first  principles. 

«*  Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  acting  on  this  footing,  to 
extend  the  right  of  election  to  house-keepers  is  the  best 
and  most  advisable  plan  of  reform :  I  think  also,  that  it 
is  the  most  perfect  recurrence  to  first  principles ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  the  first  principles  of  society,  nor  the  abstract 
principles  of  representation,  but  to  the  first  known  and 
recorded  principles  of  our  constitution.  According  to  the 
early  history  of  England,  and  the  highest  authorities  on 
our  parliamentary  constitution,  I  find  this  to  be  the  case» 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Glanville,  that  in 
all  ca?es  where  no  particular  right  intervenes,  the  com- 
P  P  3  ^^^ 
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ippn  U^w  right  of  paying  scot  and  lot  was  Xh^  tight  af 
cl^ctipn  in  this,  land  :  iWs,  Six,  was  the  opinion  of  Setjie^jjt 
GLAwil-tE  an4  of  onq  of  the  most  celebrated  committees, 
of  which  OUT  parliamentary  l?istory  h^a  to  boas,t  ^  ajpd  this, 
Jn  my  opinion,  is  the  safest  line  of  conduct  you  cs^n  adopt. 
But  it  is  said,  that  e^^tending  the  right  of  voting  tQ  house^ 
ioepers  may  in  some  ifespects  be  compared  to  miivers^^ 
sugVage.  I  ha,ve  always  deprecated  universal  auflfV^^ge, 
pot  sor  much  on  account  of  the  confusion  to  which  it 
would,  lea.dj  as  becauae  I  think  ihat  we  should  in  reality  los^ 
^e  very  object  we  desire,  to  obtain ;  because  I  think  it 
^ou^d  in  its  nature  emb.arrass  and  prevent  the  deliberative 
wice  of  the  countiry  from  being  heard.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  augment  and  multiply  the  deliberative  body  of 
the  people,,  by  countii>g  s^l  the  heads,  but  that  in  truth 
you  <4wfer  on  in<Kviduala  by  this  means  the  power 
Qjf  dra^wing  forth  numbers,  wl\o,  without  d(f liberation, 
would  implicitly  act  upon  their  will.  My  opinion  is, 
that  the  best  plan  of  representation  is  tha,t  which  shall 
hriug  into  activity  the  greatest  number  of  independeni 
voters,  and  that  that  ia  defective  which  would  bring  forth 
those,  whoae  aitwation  and  condition  takes  from  them  thp 
power  of  deliberation.  I  can  have  no  conception  of  that 
heing  a  good  pl^n  of  election,  which  should  enabl«  indi- 
\idual$  to  bring  regiments  to  the  poll.  I  hope  gentjiemea 
v?iU  not  smile,  if  ^  endeavour  to  illustrate  my  ppsition, 
by  referring  to  the  example  of  the  other  sex.  In  all  the 
theories  and  projects  of  the  moat  absurd  speculation,  it 
has  never  been  suggested,  that  it  would  be  ^visabletQ 
extend  th<s»elective  auffirage  to  the  female  sex  •,  and  yet, 
justly  respecting,  as  we  must  do,  the  mental  powers,  the 
acquirements,  the  discrimination,  and  the  talents  of  the 
uromen  of  England  in  the  present  improved  state  of  so- 
ciety 5  knowing  the  opportunities  which  they  have  for 
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i^qquiring  knowledge ;  that  tbcy  have  interests  as  dear  and 
«$  important  as  our  own,  it  must  be  the  genuine  feeling 
cf  every  gentleman  who  hears  me,  that  all  the  superior 
classes  of  the  female  sex  of  England  must  be  more  ca-? 
pable  of  exercising  the  elective  suffrage  with  deliberation 
and  propriety,  th^n  the  uninformed  individuals  of  the 
lowest  class  of  men,  to  whom  the  advocates  of  universal 
suffrage  would  extend  it ;  and  yet,  why  has  it  never  been 
imagined,  that  the  right  of  election  should  extend  to  wo» 
jnnen  ?  Why,  but  because  by  the  law  of  nations,  ind  per- 
haps also  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  sex  is  dependent  on 
ours  5  and  because  therefore  their  voices  would  be  go- 
verned by  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  society  ? 
Therefore  it  is.  Sir,  that  with  the  exceptions  of  companies, 
ia  which  the  right  of  voting  merely  affects  property, -it 
ha$  never  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  absurd 
theorists  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  the  sex.  The 
desideratum  to  be  obtained  is  independent  voters,  and 
that  I  say  would  be  a  defective  system,  that  should  bring 
regiments  of  soldiers,  of  servants,  and  of  persons  whose 
low  condition  neecessarily  curbed  the  independence  of 
their  minds.  That  then  I  take  to  be  the  most  perfect 
system  which  shall  include  the  greatest  number  of  inde- 
pendent electors,  and  exclude  the  greatest  number  of  those 
who  are  necessarily  by  their  condition  dependent.  I 
think  that  the  plan  of  my  honorable  friend  draws  this  line 
as  discreetly  as  it  can  be  drawn,  and  it  by  no  means  ap- 
proaches to  universal  suffrage.  It  would  neither  adcnit, 
except  in  particular  instances,  soldiers,  nor  servants.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  would  extend  the  right  to  three  millions 
of  men ;  but  there  are  not  more  than  seven  hundred^thou- 
$and  houses  that  would  come  within  the  plan  of  mylio- 
norable  friend  ^  and  when  it  is  considered  that  out  of 
these  some  are  the  property  of  minors,  and  that  some 
G  G  4  persons 
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persons  have  two  or  more  houses^  it  would  fix  the  numbe? 
of  voters  for  Great  Britain  at  six  hundred  thousand  •,  and 
I  call  upon  gentlemen  to  say,  whether  this  would  not  \>z 
sufficiently  extensive  for  deliberation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
yet  sufficiently  limited  for  order  on  the  other-     This  has 
no  similarity  with  universal  suffrage ;  and  yet,  taking  the 
number  of  representatives  as  they  now  stand,  it  would 
give  to  every  member  about  fifteen  hundred  constituents. 
But  it  is  said,  would  even  this  plan  of  reform  protect  us 
against  the  consequences  of  bribery  and  corruption  ?  I  do 
not  affisct  to  say,  that  it  would :  1  do  not  believe,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  we  can  be  altogether  free 
from  this  evil ;  no  lav/s  will  be  found  sufficient  to  eradi-? 
cate  an  evil  which  example  has  so  banefully  established. 
We  have  for  a  course  of  years  inculcated  and  habituated 
the  people  to  the  sordid  vice,  and  we  certainly  cannot 
wonder  that  a  poor  man  should  not  scruple  to  take  five 
guineas  for  his  vote,  when  he  knows  that  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  neighboarhpod  took  four  or  five  thousand  •     But  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  this  baneful  encouragement  i& 
removed,  the  regulations  that  would  be  introduced  would 
tend  to  diminish,    if  not  altogether  remove,   the   evil. 
Among  those  regulations,  that  of  shortening  the  duration 
^f  Parliaments  would  be  one  strong  corrective,  and  thife 
I  think  might  be  done  with  great  convenience  and  faci- 
lity, by  the  plan  upon  which  the  elections  would  be  made. 

^f  It  has  often  been  a  question,  both  within  and  with- 
out these  walls,  how  far  representatives  ought  to  be 
bound  by  the  instructions  of  their  constituents.  It:  ^s  a 
question  upon  which  my  mind  is  not  altogether  made  up, 
though  I  own  J  lean  to  the  opinion  that  having  to  legislate 
for  the  empire,  they  ought  not  to  be  altogether  guided 
by  instructions  that  may  be  dictated  by  local  interests.  X 
^annot;^  however,  appove  of  the  v^ry  ungracious  manner 
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in  wliich  1  «ometime5  hear  -expressions  of  contempt  for 
the  opinion  of  constituents :  they  are  made  with  a  very 
bad  grace  in  the  first  session  of  a  septennial  ParliameiU^ 
particularly  if  they  should  come  from  individuals  who  in 
the  concliiding  session  of  a  former  Parliament  did  not 
scruple  to  court  the  favor  of  the  very  same-constituents,  by 
declaring  that  they  voted  against  their  conscience  in  com- 
pliance with  their  desire,  as  was  the  case  with  an  lionc^^ 
able  alderman  of  the  city  of  London.  But,  Sir,  there  15 
one  class  of  constituents,  whose  instructions  it  is  considered 
as  the  implicit  duty  of  members  to  obey.  When  gentle- 
men represent  populous  towns  and  cities>  then  it  is  dis- 
putable, whether  they  ought  to  obey  their  voice,  or  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience  5  but  if  they  represent 
a  noble  Lord,  or  a  noble  Duke,  then  it  becomes  no  Jonger 
a  question  of  doubt :  he  is  not  considered  as  a  man  df 
honor  who  does  not  implicitly  obey  the  orders  of  his  single 
constituent.  He  is  to  have  no  conscience,  no  liberty,  ti© 
discretion  of  his  own  5  he  is  sent  here  by  my  Lord  this, 
or  the  Duke  of  that  j  and  if  he  does  not  obey  the  instruc- 
tions he  receives,  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of 
honor  and  a  gentleman.  Such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning 
that  prevails  in  this  house.  Is  this  fair  ?  Is  there  any 
reciprocity  in  this  conduct  ?  Is  a  gentleman  to  be  permit- 
ted, without  dishonor,  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  city  of  London,  of  the  city  of  Westminster, 
or  of  Bristol :  but  if  he  dares  to  disagree  with  the  Duke, 
or  Lord,  or  Baronet,  whose  representative  he  is,  that  he 
must  be  considered  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  men  of 
honor  ? 

*^  This,  Sir,  is  the  chicane  and  tyranny  of  corruption  5 
and  this,  at  the  same  time,  is  called  representation.  In 
a  yery  great  degree  the  county  members  are  held  in  the 
|ame  fort  of  thraldom.    A  number  of  peers  possess  an 
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overweening  interest  in  the  county,  amj  a  gentleman  is  nd 
longer  permitted  to  hold  his  situation  than  as  he  acts  agree- 
ably to  the  dictates  of  those  powerful  families.  Let  us 
see  how  the  whole  of  this  stream  of  coruptiop  has  been 
diverted  from  the  side  of  the  people  to  that  of  the  crown-; 
with  what  a  constant  persevering  art,  every  man  who  is 
possessed  of  influence  in  counties,  corporations,  or  bo- 
roughs, that  will  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  court, 
is  drawn  over  to  that  phalanx  which  is  opposed  to  the 
small  remnant  of  popular  election.  I  have  looked.  Sir, 
to  the  machinations  of  the  present  minister  in  that  way, 
and  I  find  that  including  the  number  of  additional  titles, 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  made  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  peers  in  the  course  of  his  admi- 
nistration ;  that'is  to  say,  he  has  bestowed  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  titles,  including  new  creations 
and  elevations  from  one  rank  to  another.  How  many  of 
these  are  to  be  ascribed  to  national  services,  and  how 
many  to  parliamentary  interest,  I  leave  the  house  to  in- 
quire. The  country  is  not  blind  to  these  arts  of  influence, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  expect  them  to  continue 
to  endure  them. 

<<  A  noble  Lord  has  quoted  a  most  able  book  en  the 
subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  gentlemen  begin 
now  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  that  eminent  writer, 
and  that  the  impression  it  made  upon  me  at  the  time  ig 
now  felt  and  acknowledged  eVen  by  those  persons  who 
disputed  its  authority.  The  noble  Lord  [Hawkesbury] 
has  quoted  Mr.  Mackintosh's  book  on  account  of  the 
observation  which  he  made  on  the  article  which  relatesi 
to  the  French  elections :  he  thought  that  their  plan  would 
lead  to  the  evil  of  universal  suffrage.  I  have  not  forgot 
the  sarcasms  that  were  flung  out  on  my  approbation  of 
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^U  cel«l>rated  work  5  th^t  I  was  tol4  of/  pay  nnu  Hhrary^ 
tfuffti  with  thejargm  of  the  rights  of  mm:  \t  now  appears^ 
bovever,  th^t  I  did  not  greatly  over-rate  thi*  performance, 
and  they  pqw  quota  Mr.  Mac¥:ihtos«  as  an  authority^  who 
before  treated  Win  with  splenetic  scorn.  Now,  Sir,  with 
^1  iny  sincere  admiration  of  this  book,  I  think  the  weakest 
;^id  most  objectionable  passage  in  it  is  that  which  the 
Hoble  X-prd  has  quoted :  I  think  it  is  that  wluch  the  learned 
author  would  himself  be  the  most  desirous  to  correct. 
Without  descending  to  minute  ^d  equivocal  theories, 
and  without  inquiring  farther  into  the  rights  of  man  than 
what  is  necessary  to  our  purpose,  there  is  one  position  in 
which  we  shall  all  agree,  that  man  has  the  right  to  he 
WqH  governed.  Now  it  is  obvious,  diat  no  people  can 
be  sa.tis(ied  with  a  government  from  the  constituent  parti 
pf  which  they  are  excluded.  When  we  look  to  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  we  see  a  state  of  representation  so 
monstrous  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous  and  revolting,  that 
it  is  good  for  nothing  except  perhaps  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  English,  in  order  to  set  oflF  our  defective  sys** 
tern,  by  the  comparison  of  one  still  more  defective.  In 
Scotland  there  is  no  shadow  even  of  representation ;  there 
is  peitbcr  ^  representation  of  property  for  the  counties, 
nor  of  population  for  the  towns.  It  is  not  what  we  un- 
derstand in  England  by  freeholders,  that  elect  in  the 
counties :  the  right  is  vested  in  what  is  called  the  superi- 
orities; and  it  might  so  happen  that  all  the  members  for  the 
counties  of  Scotland  might  come  here  without  having  the 
vote  of  a  single  person  who  had  a  foot  of  property  in 
the  hnd.  This  is  an  extreme  case  ;  but  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  their  system.  In  the  boroughs,  their  magistrates 
are  ^elf-elected,  and  therefore  the  members  have  nothing 
to  do  with  tho  population  of  the  towns. 

«  Now, 
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«*  Now,  Sir,  having  shewn  this  to  be  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  state  of  our  representation,  I  ask  yovt 
what  remedy  there  can  be  other  than  reform  ?  Wh'at  can 
we  expect,  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  system  so  defec- 
tiTe  and  vicious  in  all  its  parts,  but  increased  and  increas- 
ing calamities,  until  we  shall  be  driven  to  a  convulsion 
that  would  overthrow  every  thing  ?  If  we  do  not  apply 
this  remedy  in  time,  our  fate  is  inevitable  r  Our  most 
Hlustrious  patriots,  and  the  men  whose  memories  are  the 
dearest  to  Englishmen^  have  long  ago  pointed  out  to  us 
parKamentary  reform  as  the  only  means  of  redressing  na- 
tional grievance.  I  need  not  inform  you,  that  Sir 
George  S aville  was  its  most  strenuous  advocate :  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  venerable  and  Hlustrious  Camden 
was  through  life  a  steady  adviser  of  seasonable  reform : 
nay.  Sir,  to  a  certain  degree  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr. 
jBuRKE  himself  for  the  propriety  o£  correcting  the  abuses  of 
our  system :  for  gentlemen  will  remember  the  memorable 
answer  that  he  gave  to  the  argument  that  was  used  for 
cur  right  of  taxing  America,  on  the  score  of  their  being 
virtually  represented  j  and  that  they  were  in  the  same 
atuation  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield. 
What!  said  Mr.  Burke,  when  the  people  of  America 
look  up  to  you  with  the  eyes  of  filial  love  and  affection, 
will  you  turn  to  them  the  shameful  parts  of  the  constitu- 
ticm  ?  With,  then,  the.  concurring  testimony  of  so  many 
authorities  for  correcting  our  abuses,  why  do  we  hesi- 
tate i  Can  we  do  any  harm  by  experiment  ?  Can  we  pos- 
sibly put  ourselves  into  a  worse  condition  than  we  are  ? 
What  advantages  we  chall  gain,  I  know  not :  I  think  we 
shall  gain  many :  I  think  we  shall  gain  at  least  the  chance 
of  warding  off  the  evil  of  confusion  growing  out  of  accu- 
mulated discontent ;  I  think  that  we  shall  save  ourselves 
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from  the  evil  that  has  fallen  upon  Ireland :  I  think  that 
we  shall  satisfjr  the  moderate,  and  take  even  from  the 
violent,  if  any  such  there  be,  the  powers  of  increasing 
their  numbers,  and  of  making  converts  to  their  schemes. 
This,  Sir,  is  my  solemn  opinion,  and  upon  this  ground 
it  is  that  I  recommend,  with  earnestness  and  solicitude, 
the  proposition  of  my  honorable  friend. 

"  And  now.  Sir,  before  I  sit  down,  allow  me  to  make 
a  single  observation,  with  respect  to'  the  character,  and 
conduct  of  those  who  have,  in  conjunction  with  myseift 
felt  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  progress  of  this  disastrous 
war.     I  hear  it  said,  you  do  nothing  but  mischief  when 
you  are  here,  and  yet  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  yoa 
away.   I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
gentlemen  who  feel  towards  us  in  this  way :  if  we  can 
neither  do  our  duty  without  mischief,  nor  please  them 
with  doing  nothing,  I  know  but  of  one  way  by  which  we  can 
give  them  content,  and  that  is  by  putting  an  end  to  our 
existence.     With  respect  to  myself,  and  I  believe  I  cant 
also  speak  for  others,   I  do  not  feel  it  co^isistent  with, 
my  duty  totally  to  secede  from  this  house.     I  have  no 
such  intention ;  but.  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that,  after  seeing  the  conduct  of  this  house  ;  after  seeing 
them  give  to  ministers  their  confidence  and  support,  upon 
convicted  failure,  imposition,,  and  incapacity  \  after  seeing 
them  deaf  and  blind  to  the  consequences  of  a  career  that 
penetrates  the  hearts  of  all  other  men  with  alarm,  and 
that  neither  reason,  experience,  nor  duty  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  influence  them  to  oppose  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, I  certainly  do  think  that  I  may  devote  more  of  my 
time  to  my  private  pursuits,  and  to  the  retirement  which 
I  love,  than  I  have  hitherto  done :  I  certainly  think  I  need 
not  devote  much  of  it  to  fruitless  exertions,  and  to  idle 
t^Ik  in  this  house.     Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  my 
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efforts  may  contribute  in  any  degree  to  restore  us  to  the 
situation  from  which  the  confidence  of  this  house  in  ^ 
desperate  system  and  an  incapable  administration  has  s6 
suddenly  reduced  us,  I  shall  be  found  ready  to  discharge 
my  duty. 

**  Sir,  I  have  done !  I  have  given  my  advice.  I  pto- 
pose  the  remedy,  and  fatal  will  it  be  for  England,  if  pride 
and  prejudice  much  longer  continue  to  oppose  it.  'jjhe 
remedy,  which  is  proposed,  is  simple,  easy,  and  practi- 
cable ;  it  does  not  touch  the  vitals  of  the  constitution, 
and  I  sincerely  believe  it  will  restore  us  to  peace  and  har- 
mony- Do  you  think  that  you  must  ftot  come  to  patlia- 
mentary  reform  soon  ?  And  is  it  not  better  to  come  to  it 
now,  when  you  have  the  power  of  deliberation,  than 
when  perhaps  it  may  be  extorted  from  you  by  convulsion? 
There  is  as  yet  time  to  frame  it  with  freedom  and  dis- 
cussion ;  it  will  even  yet  go  to  the  people  with  the  grace 
and  favor  of  a  spontaneous  act.  What  will  it  be,  when 
it  is  extorted  from  you  with  indignation  and  violence  ? 
God  forbid  that  this  should  be  the  case  5  but  now  is  the 
ftioment  to  prevent  it ;  and  now,  I  say,  wisdom  and  policy 
recommend  it  to  you,  when  pu  may  enter  into  all  the 
considerations  to  which  it  Icad^,  rather  than  to  postpone  it 
to  a  time,  when  you  will  have  nothing,  to  consider,  but 
the  number  arfd  force  of  those  who  demand  it.  tt  is 
asked,  whether  liberty  has  not  gained  ttiuch  of  late  yeats, 
and  whether  the  popular  branch  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
content  ?  To  this,  I  answer,  that,  if  liberty  has  gained 
much,  power  has  gained  more.  Power  has  been  itvde- 
fatigablc,  and  unwearied  in  its  encroachments;  every 
thing  has  tun  in  that  direction  through  the  whole  cottrse 
of  the  present  reign.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  George 
Saville,  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  aiad  of  all 
the  virtuous  men,  who,  in  their  public  life  proved  them- 
selves 
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selves  to  be  advocates  for  the  rights  of  the  people.    They 
saw  and  deplored  the  tendency  of  the  court ;  they  saw  that 
there  was  a  determinate  spirit  in  the  secret  advisers  of  the  . 
crown  to  advance  its  power,  and  to  encourage  no  admi- 
nistration that  should  not  bend  itself  to  that  pursuit.    Ac- 
cordingly,  through  the  whole  reign  no  administration, 
who  cherished  notions  of  a  different  kind,  has  been  pet- 
toitted  to  last,  and  nothing,  therefore,  or  next  to  nothing, 
has  been  gained  to  the  side  of  the  people,  but  every  thing 
to  the  crown  in  the  course  of  the  reign.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period,  we  have  had  no  more  than  three  admi- 
nistrations, one  for  twelve  months,  one  for  nine,  and  one 
for  three  months,  that  acted  upon  the  popular  principles 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century.     Nothing,  therefore,  I 
say  has  been  gained  to  the  people,  whilst  the  constant 
Current  has  run  towards  the  crown ;  and  God  knows  what 
is  to  be  the  consequence,  botli  to  the  crown  and  coun- 
try.    I  believe  we  are  come  to  the  last  moment  of  pos- 
sible remedy.     I  believe  that  at  this  moment  the  ene- 
mies of  both  are  few ;  but  I  firmly  believe,  that  what  has 
been  Seen  in  Ireland,  will  be  experienced  also  here ;  and 
that,  if  we  are  to  go  in  the  same  career  with  convention - 
bills  and  acts  of  exasperation  of  all  kinds,  the  few  will 
soon  become  Xht  many,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  a 
severe  retribution  for  our  present  pride.     What  a  noble 
Lord  said  some  time  ago  of  France,  may  be  applicable  to 
this  tery  subject.     What,  said  he,  negotiate  with  France  f 
With  men,  whose  hands  ate  reeking  with  tlie  blood  of 
their  sovereign  ?  What,  shall  we  degrade  ourselves  by  go- 
ing to  Paris,  and  there  asking  in  humble  diplomatic  lan- 
guage to  be  on  a  good  understanding  nviih  them  ?  Gentle* 
men  will  remember  these  lofty  words;  and  yet  we  have 
come    to  this    humiliation  ;   we   have   negotiated  with 
{"ranee  ?  and  I  shall  not  be  surprized  to  see  the  noble 
Lord   himself  [Hawicesbury]  going  to   Paris,    net  at 
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tte  head   of  hi«  regiment,    but  on  a  diplomatic  cdih-» 
mission  ta  those  very  regicides,  to  pray  to  be  on  a  good 
understanding  with  them*     Shall  we  then  be  blind  to  the 
kssons,  which  the  events  of  the  woild  exhibit  to  our 
¥iew  ?  Pride,  obstinacy,  and  insult,  must  end  in  conces- 
sions, and  those  concessions  must  be  humble  in  pro- 
portion to  our  unbecoming  pride.     Now  is  the  moment 
to  prevent  all   these   degradations :    the   monarchy,   the 
aristocracy,  thq  people  themselves  may  now  be  saved: 
It  is  only  necessary  at  this  moment  to  conquer  our  own 
passions*      Let  those  ministers  whose   evil   genius  has 
brought  us  to  our  present  condition,  retire  from  the  post 
to  which  they  are  unequal.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  the   present   administration    neither    can  nor 
ought  to  remain  in  place  :  let  them  retire  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's councils  J  and  then  let  us,  with  an  earnest  de- 
sire of  recovering  the   country,,   pursue   this  moderate 
scheme  of  reform,  under  the  auspices  of  men  who  are 
likely  to  conciliate   the  opinion  of  the  people.      I   do 
not.  Sir,  speak  this  from  personal  ambition*     A  new- 
administration  ought  to  be  formed :    I  have  no  desire^ 
no  wish  of  making  a  part  of  any  such  administration  ^ 
and  I  am  sure  that  such  an  arrangement  is  feasible,  and 
that  it  18  capable  of  being  done  without  me.    My  first 
and  chief  desire  is  to  see  this  great  end  accomplished :  I 
hare  no  desire  to  be  the  person,  or  to  be  one  of  the  per- 
sons to  do  it  5  but  though  my  wish  is  for  retirement,  I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  give  my  free  and  firm  support  to 
any  administration  that  shall  restore  to  the  country  it& 
outraged  rights,   and  re-establish  its  strength  upon  the 
basis  of  free  representation;  and  therefore,  Sir,  I  shall 
certainly  give  my  vote  for  the  proposition  of  my  honor- 
able friend." 

On  the  division  of  the  house,  the  numbers  were  for 
Mr.  Grey*s  motion,  pj-r-against  it  A58. 
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JLN  the  course  of  tile  American  war,  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinual increase  of  the  national  debt  had  excited  a  very  just 
alarm  at  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged, — at  the  prodigious  expence  with  which  that 
contest  was  attended, — and  at  the  proofs  which  every  day 
~  appeared  of  prodigality,  corruption,  and  a  shameful  waste 
of  the  public  money.     Early  in  the  year  1780,  popular 
meetings  were  convened  in  most  of  the  principal  towns 
and   counties   all   over  the  kingdom;   and  petitions    to 
parliament  were  drawn  up,  agreed  to,  and  presented,  all 
of  them  praying  for  a  correction  of  abuses  in  the  public 
expenditure,  and  many  of  them  extending  to  a  reform  in 
the  commons  house  of   parliament.     It  was  upon  this^ 
occasion  that  Mr.  Burke  brought  forward  his  famous 
plan,  confining  himself  to  what  he  called  the  omnipotence 
of  oeconomy ;  its  power  to  bind  up  and  close  the  bleeding 
arteries  of  profusion,  and  to  invigorate  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  by  reducing  the  fatal  and  overgrown 
influence  of  the   crown.     As  some  steps  towards   the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end,  he  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  certain  bills  for  the  better  regulation  of  hiS 
Majesty's  civil  establishments  ;  for  the  sale  of  forest  and 
other  crown  lands  j  and  for  more  profitably  uniting  to 
the  crown  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  counties  palatme 
of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  and  the  duchy  of  Cornwall . 
The  powers  of  Mr.  Burke's  genius  and  fancy  were  never, 
perhaps,  more  fully  displayed  than  in  the  embellishment 
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of  SO  unpromising  a  subject.  The  necessary  minuteness 
of  detail,  the  multiplicity  of  local  circumstances  and 
personal  considerations,  on  which  the  whole  plan  was 
founded,  were  enlivened  by  sporKve  sallies,  and  set  off 
with  all  the  charms  of  eloquence,  all  the  beauties  of  poetical 
description.  Mr.  Dunning  said,  <*  that  it  n^ust  remain  as 
a  monument,  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  of  the  un- 
common zeal,  unrivalled  industry,  astonishing  abilities, 
and  invincible  perseverance  of  the  honorable  gentleman. 
He  had  undertaken  a  task  big  with  labor  and  difficulty  ; 
a  task  that  embraced  a  variety  of  the  most  important  ob- 
jects, extensive  and  complicated :  yet  such  were  the 
eminent  and  unequalled  abilities,  so  cxtraordniary  the 
talents  and  ingenuity,  and  such  the  fortunate  frame  of  the 
honorable  gentleman's  mind,  his  vast  capacity  and  happy 
conception,  that,  in  his  hands,  what  must  have  proved 
a  vast  heap  of  ponderous  matter,  composed  of  heterogene- 
ous ingredients,  discordant  in  their  nature,  and  opposite  in 
principle,  was  so  skilfully  arranged  as  to  become  quite 
simple  as  to  each  respective  part,  dependent  on  each  other; 
and  the  whole  at  the  same  time  so  judiciously  combined, 
as  to  present  nothing  to  almost  any  mind,  tolerably  in- 
telligent, to  divide,  puzzle,  or  distract  it." 

The  opening  of  Mr.  Burke's  speech  was  well  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  serious  attention.  "  I  rise,*'  said  he, 
•*  in  acquittal  of  my  engagement  to  the  house,  in  obedience 
to  the  strong  and  just  requisition  of  my  constituents,  and, 
I  am  persuaded,  in  conformity  to  the  unanimous  wishes  of 
the  whole  nation,  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
a  plan  of  reform  In  the  constitution  of  several  parts  of 
the  public  oeconomy.  I  have  endeavoured  that  this  plan 
should  include  in  its  execution,  a  considerable  reduction 
of  important  cxpence  ;  that  it  should  effect  a  conversion 
of  unprofitable  titlei  into  a  productive  estate;  that  it 
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slxmW  lea4  to,  and  indeed  almost  compel,  a  provident 
administration  of  such  sums  of  public  money  as  must 
remain  under  discretionary  trusts  ;  that  it  should  render 
tlie  debts  on  the  civil  establishment  (which  must  ultimately 
afifect  national  strength,  and  national  cr?di]t)  so  very 
difficult  as  to  become  next  to  impracticable.  But  what, 
I  confess,  was  uppermost  with  me,  what  I  bent  rfie  whole 
force  of  my  mind  to,  was  the  reduction  of  that  corrupt 
influence,  which  is  itself  the  perennial  spring  of  all 
prodigality  and  bf  all  disorder  ;  which  loads  us  moretfiaa 
millions  of  debt  5  which  takes  away  vigor  from  our 
arms,  wisdom  from  our  councik,  and  every  shadow  of 
authority  and  credit  from  the  most  venerable  parts  of  our 
constitution.'* 

After  some  remarks>  on  the  ungraciousness  of  every 
attempt  at  reform,  be  enters  upon  his  task  with  tremor 
and  delicacy,  but  with  a  ftrong  conviction  also,  that  an 
early  dereliction  of  abuse  is  the  direct  interest  of  govern- 
ment. "  Early  reformations,**  said  he,  *<  are  amicable 
arrangements  with  a  friend  in  power;  late  reformations 
are  terms  imposed  upon  a  conquered  enemy :  early  re- 
formations are  made  in  cold  blood  5  late  reformations  are 
made  under  a  state  of  inflammation.  In  that  state  of 
things,  the  people  behold  in  government  nothing  that  i^ 
respectable.  They  see  the  abuse,  and  they  will  see  no- 
thing else— they  fall  into  the  temper  of  a  furious  po*- 
pulace  provoked  at  the  disorder  of  a  house  of  ill  f^me ; 
they  never  attempt  to  correct  or  regulate ;  they  go  to 
work  by  the  shortest  way — they  abate  the  nuisance — 
they  pull  down  the  house."  But,  he  very  judiciously  adds, 
^  that,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  government  that  reforma- 
tion should  be  early,  it  is  the  iiwerest  of  the  people  that  it 
should  be  temperate  ;  because  a  temperate  reform  is  pec- 
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manent— -It  has  a  principle  of  growth,  and  leaves  room  for 
farther  improvement." 

In  his  proposed  plan  of  reform,  he  therefore  kept  those 
two  ends  in  view,  that  it  should  have  both  an  early  and  a 
temperate  operation; — that  it  should  be  substantial ;•*— 
that  it  should  be  systematic  ; — that  it  should  rather  strike 
at  the  first  cause  of  prodigality  and  corrupt  influence, 
than  attempt  to  follow  them  in  all  their  effects.  "  If,'* 
said  he,  *«  we  do  not  go  to  the  very  origin  and  first  ruling 
cause  of  grievances,  we  do  nothing.  What  does  it 
signify  to  turn  abuses  out  of  one  door,  if  we  are  to  let 
them  in  at  another  ?  What  does  it  signify  to  promote 
{economy  upon  a  measure,  and  to  suffer  it  to  be  subverted 
in  the  principle  ?  Our  ministers  are  far  from  being  wholly, 
to  blame  for  the  present  ill  order  which  prevails.  Whilst 
institutions  directly  repugnant  to  good  management  are 
suffered  to  remain,  no  effectual  or  lafting  reform  can  be 
introduced.^ 

Being  resolved  not  to  proceed  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
to  change  the  settled  state  of  things,  but  quietly  to  remove 
whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  oeconomy,  he  began  with 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
— ^a  sort  of  survey  of  its  jurisdictions,  its  eftates,  its 
establishments;  and  then  pointed  out  the  various  ob- 
jects of  poh*ection  or  regulation,  all  reduced  to  one 
er  other  of  the  following  principles  or  fundamental 
rules,  by  which  the  great  work  of  reform  was  to  be  ac« 
c^mplished : 

First,  All  jurisdictions  which  furnish  more  matter  of 
expence,  more  temptation  to  oppression,  or  more  means 
and  inftruments  of  corrupt  influence,  than  advantage  to 
juflice  or  political  administration,  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished. 
-  Secondly, 
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Secondly^  All  public  estates^  which  arc  more  fiibvervient 
to  the  purposes  of  veting,  overawing,  and  influencing 
those  who  hold  under  them,  and  to  the  expence  of  per- 
ception and  management,  than  of  benefit  to  the  revenue, 
ought,  upon  every  principle,  both  of  revenue  and  of 
freedom,  to  be  disposed  of. 

Thirdly^  All  offices,  which  bring  more  charge  than 
proportional  advantage  to  the  state  \  all  offices  which  may 
be  engrafted  on  others,  uniting  and  simplifying  their  duties, 
ought  in  the  first  case  to  be  taken  away;  and  in  the 
second,  to  be  consolidated. 

Fourthly^  All  such  offices  ought  to  be  abolished  as  ob* 
struct  the  prospect  "of  the  general  superintendant  of 
finance ;  which  destroy  his  superintendancy ;  which  dis- 
able him  from  foreseeing  and  providing  for  charges  as 
they  may  occur  5  from  preventing  expence  in  its'  origin, 
checking  it  in  its  progress,  or  securing  its  application  to 
Its  proper  purposes.  A  minister  under  whom  expences 
can  be  made  without  his  knowledge,  can  never  say 
what  it  is  that  he  can  spend,  or  what  it  is  that  he  can 
save. 

Fifthly^  It  is  proper  to  establish  an  invariable  order  in 
all  payments  \  which  will  prevent  partiality ;  which  will 
give  preference  to  services,  not  according  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  demandant,  but  the  rank  and  order  of  their 
utility  or  their  justice. 

Sixthly^  It  is  right  to  reduce  every  establishment,  and 
^cvery  parr  of  an  establishment  (as  nearly  as  possible)  to 
certainty,  the  life  of  all  good  order  and  good  manage- 
ment. 

Seventhly^  All  subordinate  treasuries,  as  the  nurseries  of 

mismanagement,  and  as  naturally  drawing  to  themselves  as 

much  money  as  they  can,  keeping  it  as  long  as  they  can^ 

and  accounting  for  it  as  late  as  they  can,  ought  to  be 
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dissolved.  They  have  a  tendency  to  perplex  and  distract 
the  public  accounts,  and  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  govern^ 
nient  even  beyond  the  extent  of  their  abuse. 

Under  the  authority  and  with  the  guidance  of  those 
principles,  Mr.  Borke  proceeded  to  the  various  objects  of 
his  proposed  reform  ;  and  began  with  observing,  that 
whoever  took  a  view  of  the  kingdom  in  a  cursory  manner^ 
would  imagine  that  he  beheld  a  solid,  compacted,  uniform 
system  of  monarchy.  But  on  examining  it  more  nearly, 
^ou  find  mpch  eccentricity  and  confusion.  It  is  not  a 
monarchy  in  strictness ;  but,  as  in  the  Saxon  tinies  this 
country  was  a  heptarchy ^  it  is  now  a  strange  sort  of 
pentarchy^  divided  into  five  several  distinct  principalities, 
besides  the  supreme.  There  is  indeed  this  difference 
from  the  Saxon  times,  that  as  in  the  itinerant  exhibitiofn^ 
of  the  stage,  for  want  of  a  complete  company,  they  are 
obliged  to  throw  a  variety  of  parts  on  their  chief  per-r 
former  j  so  our  sovereign  condescends  himself  to  act^ 
not  only  the  principal,  but  all  the  subordinate  p^rts  in 
the  play.  Cross  a  brook,  and  ypu  lose  the  king  of 
England;  but  you  have  some  comfort  in  coming  again 
under  his  Majesty,  though  "  shorn  of  his  beams,  "  and  no 
more  than  prince  of  *  Wales.  Go  to  the  north,  and  you 
find  him  dwindle  to  a  duke  of  Lancaster :  turn  to  the 
west  of  thdt  north,  and  he  pops  upon  you  in  the  humble 
character  of  earl  of  Chester :  travel  a  few  miles  on,  the 
earl  of  Chester  disappears,  and  the  king  surprises  you 
dgain  as  count  palatine  of  Lancaster  :  if  you  travel  beyond 
Moutit  Edgecombe,  you  find  him  once  more  in  his  incog- 
nito, and  he  is  diike  of  Cornwall ;  so  that,  quite  fatigued 
and  satiated  with  this  dull  variety,  you  are  infinitely  refresh- 
ed when  you  return  to  the  sphere  of  his  proper  splendor. 

But  the  great  evil  in  every  one  of  those  principalities 
i^as  a  regular  esttblishment  of  considerable  expence,  and 
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inost  domineering  influence  5  and  as  his  Majesty  submitted 
to  appear  in  such  a  state  of  subordination  to  himself,  his 
loyal  peers  and  faithful  commons  attended  his  royal  trans- 
formations, and  were  not  so  nice  as  to  refuse  to  nibble  at 
those  crumbs  of  emoIun>ents,  which  consoled  their  petty 
metamorphoses.  Every  one  of  those  principalities  had  the 
apparatus  of  ^  kingdom*  far  the  jurisdiction  over  a  fey 
private  eftates  ;  and  the  formality  and  charge  of  the  ex- 
chequer of  Great  Britain,  for  collecting  the  rents  of  ^ 
country  'squire.  The  duchy  and  county  palatine  of  Lan- 
caster did  not  yield  on  an  average  four  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  clear  to  the  crown.  As  to  Wales,  and  the 
county  palatine  of  Chester,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  their  productive  exchequer  yielded  any  returns 
^t  all ;  yet  .this  revenue  was  more  faithfully  applied  to  its 
purposes  than  any  of  the  rest,  as  it  existed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  multiplying  ofl[ices,  and  extending  in- 
fluence. 

Here  Mr.  Burke  introduces  a  very  laughable  descrip- 
tion of  an  attempt  made  by  the  minister  to  improve  the 
local  influence  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  to  trans- 
fer it  to  the  fjund  of  general  corruption.  The  orator 
presents  to  our  view  a  Mr.  John  Probert,  a  knight- 
jerrant,  dubbed  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and 
sent  to  search  for  revenues  and  adventures  upon  the 
mountains  of  Wales.  But  the  Preux  Chevalier  was  np 
sooner  arrived  on  the  confines,  than  he  found  all  Wales 
in  arms  to  meet  him.  Since  the  invasion  of  king  Edward, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  bards,  there  never  was  such  a 
tumult,  and  alarm,  and  uproar,  through  the  region  of 
Prestatyn.  Snowdon  shook  to  its  base — Cader  Edris  was 
loosened  from  its  foundations.  The  fury  of  litigious  war 
blew  her  horn  on  the  mountains.  The  rocks  poured 
down  their  goat-herds,  and  the  deep  caverns  vomitted  out 
im  ^  theix 
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their  miners.  Every  thing  above  ground,  and  every  thing 
under  ground,  was  in  arms.  The  knight  went  to  look  for 
revenue,  like  his  masters  v»pon  other  occasions ;  and,  lik^ 
his  masters,  he  found  rebellion.  The  wise  Britons 
thought  it  more  reasonable  that  the  poor,  wasted,  decrepii 
revenue  of  the  principality  should  die  a  natural  than  a 
violent  death.  They  chose  that  their  ancient  moss-grown 
castles  should  nioulder  into  decay,  under  the  silent 
touches  of  time,  and  the  slow  formality  of  an  oblivious 
and  drowsy  exchequer,  than  that  they  shbuld  be  battered 
down  all  at  once  by  the  lively  efforts  of  a  pensioned 
engineer  [Mr.  Probert  had  been  appointed  with  a  pension 
of  300/.  a  year  from  the  said  principality,  to  try  whether 
he  could  improve  its  revenue].  As  it  is  the  fortune  of  the 
noble  lord,  under  whose  auspices  the  enterprize  had  been 
set  on  foot,  frequently  to  provoke  resistance,'  so  it  was 
his  rule  and  nature  to  yield  to  that  resistance  in  all  cases 
ivhatsoever.  He  submitted  with  spirit  to  the  spirited 
remonstrances  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Probert  gave  up  his 
adventure,  and  keeps  his  pension — and  so  ends  *'  the 
famous  history  of  the  revenue  adventures  of  the  bold 
baron  North,  and  the  good  knight  Probert,  upon  the 
mountains  of  Vinodotia." 

It  was  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenues  of  all  the 
other  principalities — to  do  nothing  with  them  was  extinc- 
tion— to  improve  them  was  oppression — they  all  abound- 
ed with  ridiculous  fooleries,  which  served  no  other  purir 
pose  than  to  keep  alive  corrupt  hope  and  servile  depends 
cnce.  Mr.  Burke  therefore  proposed  to  unite  all  the 
five  principalities  to  the  crown,  and  to  its  ordinary  juris^r 
diction  5 — to  abolish  all  those  offices  that  produce  an 
useless  and  chargeable  separation  from  the  body  of  the 
people  5— to  compensate  those  who  did  not  hold  their 
pffices  (if  any  such  there  were)  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
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crown  ;-^to  extinguish  vexatious  titles  by  an  act  of  short 
limitation; — ^to  sell  those  unprofitable  estates  which 
supported  useless  jurisdictions;  and  to  turn  a  tenant-right 
into  a  fee,  on  such  moderate  terrns  as  would  be  better  for 
the  state  than  its  present  right,  and  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  rational  tenant  to  refuse.  He  wished  to 
extend  a  similar  plan  of  reform  to  the  landed  estates  of 
the  crown, — to  throw  them  into  the  mass  of  private  pro- 
perty ;  by  which  they  would  come  through  the  course  of 
circulation,  and  through  the  political  secretions  of  the 
state,  into  well-regulated  revenue. 

Mr.  Burke's  next  step  was  to  the  supreme  body  of 
the  civil  government  itself,  which  he  approached,  he 
said,  with  that  awe  and  reverence  with  which  a  young 
physician  approaches  to  the  cure  of  the  disorders  of  his 
patient.  "  Upon  this  ground  of  the  civil  list,  the  first 
thing  in  dignity  and  charge  that  attracts  our  notice,"  says 
Mr.  Burke,  "  is  th^  royal  household.  This  establishment, 
in  my  opinion,  is  exceedingly  abusive  in  its  cbnstitution. 
It  is  formed  in  many  respects  upon  manners  and  customs 
that  have  long  since  expired.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
formed  in  many  respects  upon  feudal  principles.  In  the 
feudal  times  it  was  not  uncommon,  even  among  subjects, 
for  the  lowest  offices  to  be  held  by  cpnsiderable  persons  ; 
persons  as  unfit  by  their  incapacity,  as  improper  from 
their  rank,  to  occupy  such  employments.  They  were 
held  by  patent,  sometimes  for  life,  and  sometimes  by 
inheritance.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  a 
person  of  no  slight  consideration  held  the  office  of  patent 
hereditary  cook  to  an  earl  of  Warwick.  The  earl  of 
Warwick's  soups,  I  fear,  were  not  the  better  for  the 
dignity  of  his  kitchen.  There  was  some  reason  in  ancient 
necessities  for  these  ancient  customs.  Protection  was 
wanted,  and  the  domestic  tie,  though  not  the  highest,  was 
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the  closest.  The  king's  household  has  not  only  seye^l 
etrcwig  traces  of  thisfeudalityy  but  it  is  formed  also  upon  the 
principles  of  a  body  corporate :  it  has  its  own  magistrate^, 
courts,  and  bye-laws.  This  might  be  necessary  in  the 
ancient  times,  in  order  to  h^ve  a  government  within  \t%t\j^ 
capable  of  regulating  the  vast  and  often  unruly  niultitude, 
which  composed  and  attended  it.  ,  This  was  the  origin 
ef  the  ancient  court,  called  the  Green  Cloth^  composed  of 
the  marshal,  treasurer,  and  other  great  officers  of  the 
housiehold,  with  certain  clerks.  The  rich  subjects  of  the 
,king(iom,  who  had  formerly  the  same  establishments,  (only 
<m  a  reduced  scale)  have  since  altered  their  oeconomy,  and 
turned  the  course  of  their  expence  from  the  maintenance 
of  vast  establishments  within  their  walls,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  great  variety  of  independent  trades  abroad. 
Their  influence  is  lessened;  but  a  mode  of  accommodation, 
and  a  style  of  splendor  suited  to  the  manners  of  the  times^ 
has  been  increased.  Royalty  itself  has  insensibly  follow- 
ed ;  and  the  royal  household  has  been  carried  away  by 
the  resistless  tide  of  manners ;  but  with  this  very  material 
difference,  private  men  have  got  rid  of  the  establishments 
along  with  the  reasons  of  them,  whereas  the  royal  house- 
hold has  lost  all  that  was  stately  and  venerable  in  the 
antique  manners,  without  retrenching  aAy  thing  of  the 
cumbrous  charge  of  a  Gothic  establishment.  But  when 
the  reason  of  old  establishments  is  gone,  it  is  absurd  ta 
preserve  nothing  but  the  burthen  of  them.  This  is  super- 
stitiously  to  embalm  a  carcase  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the 
gums  that  are  used  to  preserve  it.  It  is  to  burn  precious 
oils  in  the  tomb:  it  is  to  offer  meat  and  drink  to  the 
dead,  not  so  much  an  honor  to  the  deceased,  as  a  disgracip 
to  the  survivors.  Our  palaces  are  vast  inhospitable  halls, 
lliere  the  bleak  winds,  there  ^*  Boreas,,  and  Eurus,  and 
Caurus,  and  Argcstes  loud"  howling  through  the  vacant 
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lobbies,  and  clattering  the  doors  of  deserted  guird-rooms, 
9ppal  the  imagination,  and  conjure  up  the  grim  spectres 
of  departed  tyrants,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  che 
Pane,  the  stern  Edwards,  and  fierce  Henries,  who  stalk 
from  desolation  to  desolation,  through  the  dreary  vacuity 
and  melancholy  succession  of  chill  and  comfortless  cham- 
bers- When  this  tumult  subsides,  a  dead  and  still  more 
frightful  silence  would  reign  in  this  desert,  if  every  now 
and  then  the  tacking  of  hammers  did  not  announce  that 
those  constant  attendants  upon  all  courts  in  all  ages,  jobsj 
were  stiil  alive,  for  whose  sake  alone  it  is,  that  any  trace 
of  ancient  grandeur  is  suffered  to  remain.  These  palaces 
are  a  true  emblem  of  some  governments :  the  inhabitants 
are  decayed  5  but  the  governors  and  magistrates  still  flourish. 
They  put  me  in  mind  of  Old  Sarum,  where  the  represent^ 
ativcs,  more  in  number  than  the  constituents,  only  serve 
to  inform  us,  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  trade,  and 
sounding  with  the  "  busy  hum  of  men,**  though  now 
you  can  only  trace  the  streets  by  the  colour  of  the  corn, 
and  its  sole  manufacture  is  in  members  of  parliament. 
These  old  establishments  were  formed  also  on  a  third 
principle,  still  more  adverse  to  the  living  oeconomy  of  the 
age.  They  were  formed,  Sir,  on  the  principle  oi purvey^ 
ance  and  receipt  in  hind.  In  the  former  days,  when  the 
household  was  vast,  and  the  supply  scanty  and  precarious, 
the  royal  purveyors,  sallying  forth  from  under  the  Gothic 
portcullis  to  purchase  provision  with  power  and  preroga- 
tive instead  of  pioney,  brought  home  the  plunder  of  an 
hundred  markets,  and  all  that  could  be  seized  from  a 
flying  and  hiding  country  and  deposited  their  spoil  in  a 
hundred  caverns,  with  each  its  keeper.  There  every 
commodity,  received  in  its  rawest  condition,  went  through 
;ftll  the  process  which  fitted  it  for  use.     This  inconvenient 
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receipt  produced  an  occonomy  suited  only  to  itself.  It 
multiplied  offices  beyond  all  measure,  buttery,  pantry> 
and  all  that  rabble  of  places,  which,  though  profitable  to 
the  holders,  and  expensive  to  the  state,  are  almost  too 
mean  to  mention. 

"  I  do  not  say,  Sir,  that  all  these  establishments,  whose 
principle  is  gone,  have  been  systematically  kept  up  for 
influence  solely ;  neglect  had  its  share.  But  this  I  am 
sure  of,  that  a  consideration  of  influence  has  hindered 
any  one  from  attempting  to  pull  them  down.  For  the 
purposes  of  influence,  and  for  those  purposes  only,  arc 
retained  half  at  least  of  the  household  establishments.  No 
revenue,  no  not  a  royal  revenue,  can  exist  under  the  ac- 
cumulated charge  of  ancient  establishment,  modem  luxu* 
ry,  and  parliamentary  political  corruption.  If  therefore 
we  aim  at  regulatings  this  household,  the  question  will 
be,  whether  we  ought  to  ceconomize  by  deidU,  or  by  prift" 
ciple  ?  The  example  we  have  had  of  the  success  of  an 
attempt  to  fcconomize  by  detail,  and  under  establishments 
adverse  to  the  attempt,  may  tend  to  decide  this  question. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  Lord  Talbot 
came  to  the  administration  of  a  great  department  in  the 
household.  I  believe  no  man  ev/r  enterc4  into  his  Ma- 
jesty's service,  or  into  the  service  df  ^y  prince,  with  a  more 
clear  integrity,  or  with  more  zeal  and  aflfection  for  the 
interest  of  his  master  j  and,  I  must  add,  with  abilities  for 
a  still  higher  service."  (Economy  was  then  announced  as 
a  maxim  of  the  reign. 

This  noble  Lord,  therefore,  made  several  attempts  to- 
wards a  reform.  In  the  year  if  77,  when  the  King's  civil 
list  debts  came  last  to  be  paid,  he  explained  very  fully 
the  success  of  his  undertaking.  He  told  the  house  of 
LordS;  that  he  had  attempted  to  reduce  the  charges  of 
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the  King's  tables  and  his  kitchen.  The  thing,  Sir,  was 
not  below  him.  He  knew  that  there  is  nothing  interest- 
ing in  the  concerns  of  men  whom  we  love  and  honcir, 
that  is  beneath  our  attention.  "  Love,"  says  one  of  our  old 
poets,  **  esteems  no  office  mean  •,"  and  with  still  more 
spirit,  <*  entire  affection  scometh  nicer  hands."  Fruga- 
lity, Sir,  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  all  riches  have 
limits.  A  royal  household,  grown  enormous  even  in 
the  meanest  departments,  may  weaken  and  perhaps  de- 
stroy all  energy  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  The 
gorging  a  royal  kitchen  may  stint  and  famish  the  nego- 
tiations of  a  kingdom.  Therefore  the  object  was  worthy 
of  his,  was  worthy  of  any  man's  attention. 

In  consequence  of  this  noble  Lord's  resolution  (as  he 
told  the  other  house)  he  reduced  several  tables,  and  put 
the  persons  entitled  to  them  upon  board  wages,  much  to 
their  own  satisfaction.  But,  unluckily,  subsequent  duties 
requiring  constant  attendance,  it  was  not  possible  to  pre- 
vent their  being  fed  where  they  were  employed;  and  thus 
this  first  step  towards  oeconomy  doubled  the  expence. 

There  was  another  disaster  far  more  doleful  than  tlii^. 
I  shall  state  it,  as  the  cause  of  that  misfortune  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  almost  all  our  prodigality.  Lord  Talbot  at-» 
tempted  to  reform  the  kitchen  ;  but  such,  as  he  well  ob- 
served, is  the  consequence  of  having  duty  done  by  one 
person,  whilst  another  enjoys  the  emoluments,  that  he 
found  himself  frustrated  in  <ill  his  designs.  On  that  rock 
his  whole  adventure  split— his  whole  scheme  of  ceco* 
nomy  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  his  department  became  more 
expensive  than  ever^ — the  civil  debt  accumulated — Why  ? 
It  was  truly  from  a  cause  which,  though  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  the  effect,  one  would  not  have  instantly  guessed 
~it  was  because  the  turnspit  in  the  Kin^s  kitchen  lufts  a 
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vtember  (f  Parliament.  The  Kirig's  domestic  servanfs  were 
ail  undone — his  tradesmen  remained  unpaid  and  became 
bankrupt — because  the  turnspit  in  the  King's  kitchen  ivas  a 
memher  of  Parliament.  His  Majesty's  slumbers  were  inter- 
rupted ;  his  pillow  was  stuffed  with  thorns  \  and  his  peace 
<yf  mind  entirely  broken — because  the  Kin^s  turnspit  was  a 
member  of  Parliament.  The  judges  were  unpaid,  the  justice 
of  the  kingdom  bent  and  gave  way;  the  foreign  ministers 
remained  inactive  and  unprovided^  the  system  of  Europe 
"Was  dissolved ;  the  chain  of  our  alliances  was  broken  j  all 
the  wheels  of  government  at  home  and  abroad  were  stop- 
ped— because  the  King's  turnspit  was  a  member  of  Parliament. 
Such,  Sir,  was  the  situation  of  aflairs,  and  such  the  cause 
of  that  situation,  wheh  his  Majesty  came  a  second  time  to 
Parliament,  to  desire  the.  payment  of  those  debts  which 
die  employment  of  its  members  in  various  offices  visible 
and  invisible  had  occasioned.  I  believe  that  a  like  fate 
win  attend  every  attempt  at  ccconomy  by  detail  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  in  every  department. 

To  avoid  frittering  and  crumbling  down  ithe  attention 
fay  a  blind  unsystematic  obfervance  of  every  trifle,  it  has 
ever  been  found  to  be  the  best  way  to  do  all  things  which 
are  great  in  the  total  amount,  and  minute  in  the  compo- 
nent parts,  by  a  general  contract.  No  dealing  is  exempt 
from  the  possibility  of  fraud.  But  by  a  contract  on  a 
matter  certain,  you  have  this  advantage,  you  are  sure  to 
know  the  utmoft  extent  of  tBe  fraud  to  which  you  are 
subject.  By  a  contract  with  a  person  in  his  own  trade 
you  are  sure  you  shall  not  suffer  by  w^nt  of  skill. — But 
what  skill  can  members  of  Parliament  obtain  in  that  low 
kind  x>i  province  ?  What  pleasure  can  they  have  in  the 
execution  of  that  kind  of  duty  ?  And  if  they  should  neglect 
it>  how  does  it  afiect  their  interest,  when  we  know  that 
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it  IS  tKelr  vote  in  Parliament,  and  not  their  diligence  iti 
cot>kery  or  catering,  that  recommends  them  to  their 
office,  or  keeps  them  in  it  ? 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  King's  tables  should  be 
classed  by  the  steward  of  the  household,  and  should  be 
contracted  for  according  to  their  rank,  by  the  head,  or 
cdver ;  that  the  estimate  and  circumstance  of  the  con- 
tract should  be  carried  to  the  treasury  to  be  approved  j 
and  that  its  faithful  and  satisfactory  performance  should 
be  reported  there  previous  to  any  payment ;  that  there:, 
and  there  only,  should  the  payment  be  made.  I  propose 
that  men  should  be  contracted  with  only  in  their  proper 
trade  •,  and  that  no  member  of  Parliament  should  be 
capable  of  such  contract.  By  this  plan  almost  all  the 
infinite  offices  under  the  lord  Steward  may  be  spared,  to 
the  extreme  simplification,  and  to  the  far  better  execution 
of  every  one  of  his  functions. 

The  same  clue  of  principle  leads  us  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  other  departments.  What,  Sir,  is  there  in  the 
office  of  the  great  wardrobe  that  may  ndt  be  executed  by  the 
lord  chamberlain  himself  ?  He  has  an  honorable  appoint^ 
ment  5  he  has  time  sufficient  to  attend  10  the  duty ;  and 
he  has  thiE  vice -chamberlain  to  assist  him.  Why  should 
he  not  deal  also  by  contract  for  all  things  belonging  to  this 
office,  and  carry  his  estimates  first,  and  the  report  of  the 
execution  in  its  proper  time  for  payment  directly  to  the 
board  of  treasury  itself  ?  By  a  single  operation,  t^e  ex- 
pences  of  a  department,  which  for  naked  walls,  or  walls 
hung  with  cobwebs,  has  in  a  few  years  cost  the  crown 
150,000  /.  may  at  length  hope  for  regulation  ? 

To  what  end.  Sir,  does  the  office  of  removing  ward- 
robe serve  at  all  ?  V7hy  should  a  jewel  office  exist,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  taxing  the  King's  gifts  of  plate  ?   Its  ob- 
ject falls  naturally  within  the  rA^wAfr/j/Vj"  province,  and 
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ought  to  be  under  his  care  and  inspection  without  any 
fee. 

Why  should  an  office  of  the  robes  exist,  when  that 
of  groom  of  the  stole  is  a  sinecure,  and  that  this  is  a  proper 
object  of  his  department  ?  For  the  payment  of  these  use- 
less establishments  there  are  no  less  than  three  useless 
treasurers,  two  to  hold  a  purse,  and  one  to  play  with  a 
stick.  All  the  proper  officers,  servants,  and  tradsemen, 
may  be  paid  in  proper  classes  and  times  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  order  at  the  exchequer. 

The  hoard  of  worhy  which,  in  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding 1777,  has  cost  towards  400,000/.  and  has  not  cost 
less  in  proportion  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  is  un- 
der the  very  same  description  of  all  the  other  ill-contrived 
establishments.  For  all  this  expcncc  we  do  not  see  a 
building  of  the  size  and  importance  of  a  pigeon-house. 
The  good  works  of  that  board  of  works  are  as  carefully 
concealed  as  other  good  works  ought  to  be.  They  are 
perfectly  invisible ;  but  though  it  is  the  perfection  of 
charity  to  be  concealed,  it  is,  Sir,  the  property  and 
glory  of  magnifience  to  appear  and  stand  forward  to  the 
eye. 

That  board,  which  ought  to  be  a  concern  of  builders 
and  such  like,  and  of  none  else,  is  turned  into  a  junto 
of  members  of  Parliament.  That  office  too  has  a  treasury 
and  a  paymaster  of  its  own ;  and  lest  the  arduous  adairs 
of  that  unimportant  exchequer  should  be  too  fatiguing, 
that  paymaster  has  a  deputy  to  partake  his  profits,  and 
relieve  his  cares.  I  therefore,  propose  to  pull  down  this 
whole  ill-contrived  scaffiDlding  which  obstructs  rather  than 
forwards  our  public  works, — to  take  away  its  treasury,— 
to  put  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  a  real  builder,  who 
shall  not  be  a  member  of  Parliament — and  to  oblige  him 
by  a  previous  estimate  and  final  payment  to  appear  twice 
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at  the  Xt^^vj,  Itefore  tbc  publijc  can  be  Joaded.  The 
Ring's  g^dens  ar^e  to  .come  under  a  similar  regulation. 

'JThp  vtifit,  thpu^  Jiojt  ^  department  of  the  household, 
^^s  the  same  yi^es.  It  is  ^  gre^t  e^cp^nce  to  the  nation, 
dii^fly  fpf  ;the^al^  of  fli^bers  of  Parliament.  It  has  its 
qftceir^  ,of  parade  ^d  dignity.  It  has  its  treasury  too,  yet 
i^  jipthing  but  a  manufacture ;  and  ought  to  be  under- 
t^kei^  upon  tl^e  pr^cipjjes  of  one,  tb^t  is,  ^or  the  best  and 
cheapest  c^ec\itiqn,  by  a  con^tract  upon  ^royer  securities, 
^i;id  ,^n^r  piippcr  reJg;ulat^0AS^ 

"  Tljie  qrtijle/'y  is  a  far  greater  object :  it  is  a  military  con- 
c^;:n5  but  haying  ^  a^nity  in  its  defeQis  with  the  esta- 
Wshmcpt  I  am  jijiow  speaking  of,  I  tliink  it  best  to  speak  of 
it  ^loiig  with  thejpi.  It  is,  J  concdvc>  ^n  .establishment  not 
well  suited  to  its  m^ujal;  though  e^cceedin^ly  well  calcu- 
lated for  Its  parliamentary  purposes.  For  a  reform  of  this 
offiqe,  I  propose  to  restore  tilings  to  their  just  distjibut;ion 
— ^o  render  the  ciy^  subx>xdinate  to  the  military— and  this 
^yi  ai^nihilate  the  greatest  pai^t  of  the  expqnce.  I  propose 
%q  $e;pd  the,ip[iiUtary  branch  ^9  tl^e  ai:nay,  and  the  naval  to  the 
admiralty.;  and  I  intend  to  perfect  th^  whole  detail  by  a 
copimisslpn  of  qompet^nt , officers  in  bpth  departments. 

By  these  ifegulatiorfs  taken  together,  besides  the  three 
subordinate  treasuries  ,in  the  lej^ser  principalities,  five  other 
fiubordin^te  treasuries  ai^e  suppressed.  There  is  taken 
aw^y  the  whple  estahli^ment  of  detail  in  the  household  j 
^e  treasurer,  rfie  cpmptroll^r,  the  cofferer  of  the  house- 
hold, the  tifcasjirer  Cjf  the  chamber,  die  master  of  the 
houjS^hold,  the  whole  board  of  green  clotli,  and  a  vast 
jmn^b.er  of  sul^prd^ate  ofl5ces  in  the  department  of  the 
fiti^ward  of  ^lTie^l^ous.el>old  ;  .tl>e  whole  establishment  of  the 
great  Wjj^rdjpobe,  jtl^e  remoying  wardrobe,  the  jjewel  office, 
the  robes,  the  boai[fi  pf  wgrks,  jrlmpst  the  whole  charge  of 
tl^e  civil  branch  of  the  bo/ird  of  ordnance  are  taken  away. 
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It  is,  Sir,  because  I  wish  to  keep  this  business  of 
subordinate  treasuries  as  much  as  I  can  together,  that  I 
brought  the  ordnance-office  before  you,  though  it  is  pro- 
perly a  military  department.  For  the  same  reason,  I  will 
now  trouble  you  with  my  propositions  upon  twa  of  the 
greatest  under-treasuries,  I  mean  the  office  of  pay-master 
of  the  land  forces,  or  treasure):  of  the  army,  and  that  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy.  These  offices  should  in  fu- 
ture receive  no  more  than  cash  sufficient  for  small  pay- 
ments :  their  other  payments  ought  to  be  made  by  drafts 
upon  the  bank  expressing  the  service.  A  cheque  account 
from  both  offices  of  drafts  and  receipts  should  be  an- 
nually made  up  in  the  exchequer,  charging  the  bank  in 
the  account  with  the  cash  balance,  but  not  demanding  the 
payment  until  there  is  an  order  from  the  treasury,  incon- 
sequence  of  a  vote  of  Parliament. 

For  the  regulation  of  past  accounts  Mr.  Burke  pro- 
posed a  prudent  and  temperate  mode  of  settlement  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  accountant  and  the  public :  he 
also  suggested  various  other  regulations,  as  checks  upon 
the  possibility  of  neglect,  and  embezzlement ;  and  he 
then  passed  to  another  subordinate  treasury,  that  of  the 
pay-master  of  the  pensions,  which  he  meant  to  take  away, 
and  to  transfer  the  payment  to  the  exchequer. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  delicacy  of  attempting  to 
abolish  or  diminish  pensions  and  sinecures,  Mr.  Burke  con- 
fessed that  there  were  but  two  offices  which  were  properly 
state-offices,  that  he  had  a  desire  to  reform.  The  first  was 
the  new  office  of  third  secretary  of  state^  commonly  called 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  Its  business  was  by  no 
means  too  much  to  be  returned  to  either  of  the  secre- 
taries that  remained.  The  other  was  the  h$ard*of  trade  and 
plantations^  a  sort  of  temperate  bed  of  influence,  a  sort 
of  gently  ripening  hot-house,    where  eight  members  of 
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Parliament  received  salaries  of  1000/.  per  annum  for  a 
certain  given  time,  in  order  to  mature  at  a  proper  season,  a 
claim  to.  2000/.  granted  for  doing  less,  and  on  the  credit 
of  having  toiled  so  long  in  that  inferior,  laborious  depart- 
ment. Here  Mr.  Burke  went  into  a  history  of  the  board, 
and  into  many  demonstrations  of  its  inutility  5  after  which 
he  hinted  at  some  farther  regulations  in  the  household 
relative  to  the  officers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  and 
the  officers  and  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  for  the 
purpose  of  reforming  establishments,  which  he  said  were 
much  abused. 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Burke's  plan  of  rediic- 
tion:  he  next  proposed  his  plan  of  arrangement ^  by  which 
he  meant  to  fix  the  civil  list  money  to  its  several  services, 
and  to  establish  an  invariable  order  in  all  its  payments^ 
which  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  depart  from. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  *'  I  have  not,"  said 
Mr.  Burke,  "  the  frantic  presumption  to  suppose,  that  this 
plan  contains  in  it  the  whole  of  what  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  in  the  great  work  of  reformation  tliey  call 
for.  Indeed  it  falls  infinitely  short  of  it.  It  falls  short 
even  of  my  own  ideas.  I  have  some  thoughts  not  yet 
fully  ripened,  relative  to  a  reform  in  the  customs  and  ex- 
cise, as  well  as  in  some  other  branches  of  financial  ad- 
ministration. The  contractor's  bill  of  last  year  it  is  fit  to 
revive  5  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  in  better  hands  than  mine. 
The  bill  also  for  suspending  the  votes  of  custom  house 
officers  brought  into  Parliament  several  years  ago,  is  now 
to  be  taken  up  by  a  man  of  real  integrity,  honor,  and 
ability,  who  intends  to  carry  the  idea  into  full  execution* 
You  all  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  review  our  military  ex- 
pences  for  some  years  past,  and  if  possible,  to  bind  ug 
and  close  that  bleeding  artery  of  profusion  \  but  that  busi- 
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ness  also  I  have  reason  to  hope  will  be  undertaken  by 
abilities  that  are  fully  adequate  to  it.     Something  must 
be  devised,  if  possible,  to  check  the  ruinous  expence  6£ 
elections.     Sir,  all,  or  most  of  these  things  must  be  done. 
Every  one  must  take  his  part.     If  we  should  be  able  by 
dexterity,  or  power,  or  intrigue,  to  disappoint  the  expect- 
ations of  our  constituents,  what  will  it  avail  us  ?    Wc 
fchall  never  be  strong  or  artful  enough  to  parry,  or  to  put 
by  the  irresistible  demands  of  out  situation.     That  situa* 
lion  calls  upon  us,  and  upon  our  constituents  too,  witJi  a 
voice  which  tvill  be  heard.     I  am  sure  noman  is  more 
2ealous1y  attached  than  lam  to  the  privileges  of  this  house, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  exclusive    management  of 
money.  The  Lords  have  no  right  to  the  disposition  in  any 
sense  of  the  public  purse;  but  they  have  gone  further '•^ 
in  self-denial  than  our  utmost  jealousy  could  have  re^ 
quired.    A  power  of  examining  accounts,  to  censure,  cor- 
rect, and  punish,  we  never,  that  I  know  of,  have  thought 
of  denying  to  the  house  of  lords.     It  is  something  more 
than  a  century  since  we  voted  that  body  useless :  they 
have   now  voted  themselves  so.     The  whole  hope  -of 
reformation  is  at  length  cast  upon  us ;  and  let  us  not  de- 
ceive the  nation,  which  does  us  the  honor  to  hope  every 
thing  from  our  virtue.     If  all  the  nation  are  not  equally 
forward  to  press  this  duty  upon  us,  yet  be  assured  ^diat 
they  will  equally  expect  we  should  perform  it.     The  re- 
spectful silence  of  those  who  wait  upon  your  pleasure 
ought  to  be  as  powerful  with  you,  as  the  call  of  'those 
who  require  your  service  as  their  right.     Some  without 
doors  affect  to  feel  hurt  for  your  dignity,  -because  they 
suppose  that  menaces  are  held  out  to  you.     Justify  their 
good  opinion  by  shewing  that  no  menaces  are  necessary 
to  stimulate  you  to  your  duty.    But,  Sir,  whilst  we  may 

*  Rejection  of  Lord  Shelburne's  motion  in  the  liouse  of  lords. 
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tympathisc  with  them  in  one  point,  who  sympathise  with 
us  in  another,  we  ought  to  attend  i^o  less  to .  those  who 
approach  us  like  men,  and  who,  in  the  guise  of  petition • 
ers,  speak  to  us  in  the  tone  of  a  concealed  authority.  It 
lis  not  wise  to  force  them  to  speak  out  more  plainly  what 
they  pl^nly  mean.  But  the  petitioners  are  violent :  be  it 
so.  Thqse.who  are  least  anxious  about  your  conduct,  are 
not  those  who  love  you  most.  Moderate  affection  and  sa« 
tiated  enjoyment  are  cold  and  respectful ;  but  an  ardent 
ajnd  injured  passion  is  tempered  up  with  wrath,  and  grief, 
and  shame,  and  conscious  worth,  and  the  maddening 
sense  of  violated  right.  A  jealous  love  lights  his  torch 
from  the  firebrands  of  the  furies.  They  who  call .  upon 
you  to  belong  wholly  to  the  people,  are  those  who  wish 
you  to  return  to  your  proper  home ;  to  the  sphere  of 
your  duty ;  to  the  post  of  your  honor  5  to  the  mansion-p 
house  of  all  genuine,  serene,  and  solid  satisfaction.  We 
have  furnished  to  the  people  of  England  (indeed  we  have) 
some  real  cause  of  jealousy.  Let  us  leave  that  sort  of 
company,  which,  if  it  does  not  destroy  our  innocejice^ 
pollutes  our  honor:  let  us  free  ourselves  at  once  froni 
every  thing  that  can  increase  their  suspicions,  and  inflame 
their  just  resentment :  let  us  cast  away  from  us  with  a 
generous  scorn  all  the  love-tokens  and  symbols  that  we 
have  been  vain  and  light  enough  to  accept  \  all  the  brace*. 
lets,  and  snuff'-boxes,  and  miniature-pictures,  and  hair^ 
devices,  and  all  the  other  adulterous  trinkets,  that  are  th$ 
pledges  of  our  alienation,  and  the  monuments  of  our  sham^. 
Let  us  return  to  our  legitimate  home,  and  all  jars  and  all 
quarrels  will  be  lost  in  embraces.  Let  the  commons  in 
Parliament  assembled  be  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
commons  at  large.  The  distinctions  that  are  made  to 
separate  us  are  unnatural  and  wicked  contrivances.  Let 
US  identify*  let  u&  incorporate  ourselves  with  the  people. 
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Let  us  cut  all  the  cables  and  snap  the  chains  which  tie  us 
to  an  unfaithful  shore,  and  enter  the  friendly  harbour  that 
shoots  far  out  into  the  main  its  moles  and  jettees  to  re« 
ceives  us.  War  with  the  world,  and  peace  with  our  con* 
stituents.  Be  this  our  motto,  and  our  principle.  Then 
indeed  we  shall  be  truly  great.  Respecting  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  respected  by«the  world.  At  present  all  is  troubled, 
and  cloudy,  and  distracted,  and  full  of  anger,  and  turbu«» 
lence,  both  abroad  and  at  home;  but  the  air  may  be 
cleared  by  this  storm,  and  light  and  fertility  may  follow 
it.  Let  us  give  a  faithful  pledge  to  the  people,  that  we 
honor,  indeed,  the  crown,  but  that  we  belong  to  them  ;  that 
we  are  their  auxiliaries,  and  not  their  task-masters  5  the 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  vineyard  5  not  lording  over 
their  rights,  but  helpers  of  their  joy;  that  to  tax  them 
is  a  grievance  to  ourselves,  but  to  cut  off  from  our  enjoy- 
ments, to  forward  theirs,  is  the  highest  gratification  we 
are  capable  of  receiving.  I  feel,  with  comfort,  that  we 
are  all  warmed  with  these  sentiments,  and  while  we  arc 
thus  warm,  I  wish  we  may  go  directly,  and  with  a  cheer- 
ful heart,  to  this  salutary  work.'* 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox :  but  though 
the  minister  affected  to  give  way  on  some  points,  and  was 
left  in  a  minority  in  others,  yet  he  found  means  to  defeat 
the  scheme  in  its  progress ;  and  the  bills  were  thrown  out 
in  that  session,  and  in  the  next,  but  afterwards  revived 
and  passed  with  applause  during  the  short  administration 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  178:5.  One  of  the 
debates  on  a  particular  clause  in  the  plan;  for  abolishing 
the  board  of  trade,  as  being  only  the  phantom  of  a  long-de- 
parted inefficient  office,  was  rendered  highly  entertaining 
by  an  altercation  between  Mr.  Eden,  now  lord  Auck- 
I.AND,  ihen  a  member  of  that  board,  and  Mr.  Burke,  the 
eloquent  e;xpo&er  of  its  inutility.    Mr.  Eden  infprmed  tha 
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committee,  *<  that  the  records  of  the  board  consisted  of  up- 
wards to  2,300  volumes  in  folio,  which  he  would  be  bold 
to  say  contained  much  important  and  interesting  inform- 
ation. It  was  now  indeed  proposed  to  throw  them  into 
the  flames,  because  the  honorable  gentleman,  who  knew 
nothing  of  their  contents,  and  declined  to  be  informed  of 
rhem,  presumed  they  were  no  more  than  monuments  of 
unprofitable  labor.  The  honorable  gentleman  had  chosen* 
upon  a  recent  occasion,  to  call  his  witnesses  from  the 
dead.  It  was  a  species  of  proof  he  could  not  now  object 
to-  If  so,  he  might  read  in  those  volumes  the  names  of  Mr. 
Locke,  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Prior,  lord  Molesworth, 
and  the  late  Mri  Charles  Townshend,  and  many  others  of 
the  first  rank  and  first  rate  abilities,  who  at  different  times 
enjoyed  seats  at  the  board  of  trade.  That  respectable 
statesman,.' and  most  excellent  man,  tlic  late  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  could  not  be  summoned  in  this  case ;  but  the 
honorable  gentleman  might  indulge  his  sportive  imagina- 
*tian  round  the  tombs  of  Locke  and  Addison..  He  might 
speak  epigrams  on  their  escutcheons :  he  might  paint  their 
last  sicknesses,  without  bringing  the  painful  recollection  of 
a  departed  friend,  or  the  agonies  of  grief  from  widows, 
mothers,  or  sisters,  or  disgust  or  uneasiness  to  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  deceased." 

Mr.  Ed^n  regretted,  that  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  recalling  to  the  memory  of  the  committee  so 
disagreeable  a  subject  j  but  as  sensibility  and  good  na^ 
Jure  were  the  leading  features  of  the  honorable  gentle^ 
man's  character,  he  only  referred  to  that  part  of  the  ho- 
norable gentleman's  speech,  in  order  to  remind  him,  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  see  them  sacrificed  tQ  the  wanton- 
x^s%  of  eloquence. 

"  I  am  not  a  little  amazed,"  said  Mr.  Burke  in  reply, 

ff  ^i  hearing  myself  charged  with  having  sported  with  th^ 
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feelings  of  eitRer  the  widows,  motliers,  of  sUiiri  of  ihi 
deceased.  Had  any  thing  improper  beeii  said  in  ihe  nvhh* 
lonness  of  eloquence^  as  the  honorable  gchtleraah  h^s  called 
ft,  It  ought  to  be  corrected  in  the  coolness  df  reci)Uettibn. 
In  talking  of  the  late  lord  Sufj-olk,  I  neither  intended 
to  insult  his  memory,  nor  to  afflict  his  farhily.  God  fbt- 
tid  I  should  do  either  the  one,  or  the  other.  I  dctlarfed 
him  to  be  a  man  of  honor,  and  directed  my  ridicule  ^t 
his  office^  hot  at  his  person.  When  I  camfe  to  that  ^arb 
of  hiy  argument  which  called  fpr  some  liotice  of  the  in- 
titiiity  of  there  being  more  than  two  secretaries  of  itatc, 
\  \lras  naturally  indticed  to  instance  the  iretparkable  fact  of 
the  late  lord  SuFFOLk  being  intapable  to  discharge  thfe 
Siities  of  his  office  for  a  long  time  before  he  died,  and 
of  the  office  remaining  vacant  for  near  twelve  monthi 
after  his  decease.  It  Was  on  that  account  that  I  called  it 
kvidowed  secretaryships  and  the  barren  office ;  an  office  first 
'made  an  infirmary,  and  then  converted  into  4  gratid  ice- 
metry,  in  which  the  bones  of  a  secretary  laid  iti  siRti 
ind  in  grand  funeral  pomp,  as  in  a  kind  of  Jet  usalem  Cha^" 
ier,  with  a  hatchment  over  the  door,  and  escutcheons, 
and  lights  round  the  corpse  for  a  whole  twelvemonth' 
together,  feut  surely  there  cannot  be  any  man  simplb 
enough  to  conceive,  that,  when  I  used  this  figure,  t 
ilieahed  to  be  understood  literally,  or  designed  to  insi- 
huate  that  the  corpse  of  the  late  lord  Suffolk  did  ac- 
tually remain  in  the  officfe  fOr  sUch  a  period  after  hi's 
aeath.  The  idea  would  Imply  the  greatest  extravagancfe 
ahd  absurdity  5  not  but  if  the  matter  had  seriously  been^, 
its  t  ludicrously  stated  it,  I  do  not  think  but  the  office 
would  have  been  made  as  good  use  of,  as  any  use  it  wai 
put  to  for  the  time  mentioned.  Let  rtie  now  thank  thfe 
honorable  gentleman  for  his  historical  account  of  the 
Origin  and  utility  of  the  board  of  trade,     I  am  ready  to 
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icctpt  Aal,  feut  not  his  iivo  thousand  three  hundred  volumes f 
tirhich  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  taking.  I  will  not 
]«ok  into  one  of  them.  They  would  serve  however  as  a 
Monument  under  which  both  my  clause  and  myself  might 
be  buried ;  and  would  form  a  funeral  pile  for  us  as  largd 
as  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Alas !  poor  clause,  if 
it  be  thy  fate  to  be  put  to  death,  thou  shalt  be  gloriously 
entombed !  thou  shalt  lie  under  a  splendid  mausoleum  I 
the  corners  of  thy  cenotaph  shall  be  supported  by  Locke^ 
hy  Addison,  by  Prior,  and  by  Molesworth." 

Mr.  Burke  went  on  for  some  time  in  this  strain,  and 
amused  his  hearers  with  a  succession  of  images,  iif  which 
the  dull,  senseless,  sluggish  contents  of  two  thousand  thr§k, 
hundred  volumes  in  folio^  large  enough  to  fill  the  room  he 
^as  speaking  in,  were  contrasted  with  the  transcendent 
talents,  solid  knowledge,  and  exalted  characters  of  those 
^reat  and  wise  men  who  were  called  in  as  witnesses  td 
stamp  authority  upon  folly,  to  give  concurrency  to  duU 
flcsSj  and  induce  the  committee  to  believe,  that  what  wat 
laborious  was  useful.  Much  as  he  respected  the  namek 
of  a  Locke,  an  Addison,  a  Prior,  he  could  not  under- 
take to  study  the  t^vo  thousand  three  hundred  volumes^  not 
consider  them  as  any  patt  of  the  productions  of  the  author! 
alluded  to.  He  revered  literature,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  it.  A  great  book  was  to  him  a 
great  evil.  The  small  volume  of  common  sense,  the  ideai 
ahready  traced  out  and  registered  in  the  volume  of  hii 
brain,  were  sufficient  to  guide  such  a  weak  and  insignifi- 
cant individual  as  he  was.  He  would  not  even  look  into 
the  two  thousand  three  hundred  folios ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  great  dead  authorities  cited  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
As  having  sat  at  the  board,  there  was  not  a  sinecure,  not 
kn  inefficient  employment,  the  continuance  of  which  he 
could  not  supiport,  if  quoting  the  name  of  some  great  and 
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respectable  living  or  dead  character,  who  had  at  one  time 
or  another  held  either,  was  admitted  as  a  sufficient  argu- 
ment for  its  being  continued.  "  As  a  board  of  tradcj^' 
added  he,  «  I  must  condemn  that  which  my  clause  tends 
to  abolish ;  but  considered  as  an  academy  of  belles  lettres^ 
into  which  it  is  now  converted,  I  anx  willing  to  bow  my 
head  in  reverence  to  the  great  and  shining  talents  of  its 
several  members.  Every  department  of  literature,  the 
solid  and  the  entert^ijning,  the  instructive  and  the  amusing, 
has  its  separate  professors.  The  public  exercises  of  the^ 
academy  do  it  honor,  and  render  it  an  object  of  public 
admirsition  and  public  applause.  The  historian's  labors, 
the  wise  and  salutary  result  of  deep  religious  researches 
[Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empirj]  the 
essence  of  Epistolary  correspondence  [Eden's  Letters  to 
Lord  Carlisle]  and  the  great  fund  of  political  and  legal 
knowledge  displayed  by  some  of  its  members,  entitle  them 
to  every  mark  of  respect.  Nor  must  I  pass  over  unnotice4 
the  poetical  accomplishments  of  the  president,  lord  Car- 
lisle, which,  in  an  age  of  poetry,  would  have  given  him 
rank  among  the  best  of  our  minor  poets  *,  in  this  agej^ 
which  is  of  a  more  serious  turn,  make  him  deservedly  re- 
garded as  a  great  poet.  Tathe  professors  themselves  I 
owe  all  possible  deference;  and  from  that  deference  it  is 
that  I  wish  to  rescue  them  from  the  ignominy  of  being 
degraded  to  a  board  of  trade.  As  an  academy  of  belles 
lettres  I  should  hold  them  hallowed :  as  a  board  of  trade 
I  wish  to  abolish  them.  There  is  another  honorable 
gentleman  [Soame  Jennings]  who  sits  at  the  board,  and 
has  long  sat  ther/2,  who  is  no  less  admired  for  his  talents 
than  high  integrity.  That  gentleman,  among  other  per- 
formances deservedly  esteemed,  has  written  on  the  origin 
of  evil.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  the  board,  at  which  he 
sat,  which  suggested  the  title  of  his  book  j  but  surely  \ 
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may  well  say,  that  the  honorable  gentleman's  long  expe-- 
rience  mighfrhave  led  him  to  know,  that  the  board  of  trade 
was  one  great  political  evil,  as  it  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable expence,  and  was  continued  to  increase  the  un- 
due and  unconstitutional  influence  of  the  crown  in  this 
Jiottse,  one  of  the  greatest  political  evils,  or  indeed  the 
aggregate  of  them  all.  I  admire  the  various  prodnctions  of 
genius  that  have  issued  from  individual  members  of  that 
fcoard ;   but  i  really  cannot  discover  any  utility  in  the 
enormous  mass  of  their  collected  toil,  in  the  two  thousand 
three  hundred  folios^  against  the  dulnesfi  of  which  I  hope  I 
may  be  allowed  to  quote  one  little  book  of  a  much  hum- 
bler class,  **  QuARLE^s  Emblems ;"  a  book  that  affords  scope 
for  the  faculties  to  display  themselves  to  a  certain  extent^ 
and  which  at  least  possesses  the  merit  of  having  some  very 
f)retty  pictures  in  it.     In  Quarle's  Emblems^  I  remember 
to  have  seen  a  picture  representing- a  man  inclosed  in  a 
large  human  skeleton,  designed  as  an  emblem  of  deaths 
and  the  man  crying  out.  Oh  I  how  shall  I  get  out  of  this 
strong  death  ?  In  this  very  situation  I  consider  the  great 
writers  who  now  sit  at  the  board  of  trade.     They  are  im- 
mured in  a  skeleton  which  is  death  to  the  freedom  of  tfieir 
genius,  and  the  strong  ribs  of  which  bar  them  from  all  op* 
portunity  of  taking  those  soaring  flights  they  are  other-^ 
^wise  capable  of.     I  mean  to  destroy  the  skeleton  of  death 
and  to  give  them  liberty.'* 

Mr.  Burke's  fancy  was  not  less  fertile  than  Quarle's 
Emblemsy  and  quickly  suggested  to  him  another  compa* 
prison.  He  viewed  the  board  of  trade  as  a  crow's  nest, 
in  which  nightingales  were  kept  prisoners  t  his  design, 
therefore,  he  said,  was  to  take  down  the  nest,  and  restore 
the  nightingales .  to  their  freedom,  that  they  might  sing 
more  delightfully.  He  farther  observed,  without  any 
^gure  or  allegory,  that  the  incomes  of  the  comoiissionen 
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were  too  great  for  their  good.  Francis  i^  First  had 
been  complained  of  because  he  founded  vfitkt  he  espied 
his  Parnassus^  and  endowed  it  most  amply;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  was  said,  author»  were  too  rich  to 
write,  and  the  reverse  of  the  intention  of  the  institution 
was  the  effect  of  it.  Literature  declined  in  proportion  as 
the  incomes  of  those  capable  of  writing  became  liberal. 
This  evil  Mr.  Burke  meant  to  avoid  by  lopping  off  the 
board  of  trade  in  time.  His  pointed  strictures,  his 
figurative  and  historical  allusions,  his  irony  and  his  serious- 
ness, his  ridicule  and  his  reasoning,  seemed  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the 
committee  divided  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  clause  for  abolishing  the  board  of  trade  was  approved 
©f  by  a  majority  of  207  against  15)9. 

Mr.  Burke's  renewed  attempt  to  carry  his  bill  through, 
in  the  session  of  1781,  was  rendered  farther  memorable  by 
the  following  maiden  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  taken 
his  seat  for  Appleby  the  preceding  month  [January]  an4 
who  excited  no  small  degree  of  admiration  by  this  early 
specimen  of  his  abilities. 

He  said*  that  he  gave  the  most  hearty  consent  to  what 
had  fallen  from  his  honorable  friend  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house — that  a  proposition  for  the  retrenchment  of  the 
civil  list  revenue  ought  to  have  come  from  his  Majesty's 
ministers.  He  gave  his  entire  approbation  to  this  sentir 
ment.  It  would  have  come  with  more  grace  %  it  would 
have  come  with  more  benefit  to  the  public  service,  *if  it 
ha4  sprung  from  the  royal  breast.  His  Majesty's  mini-* 
sters  ought  to  have  come  forward  and  proposed  a  reduction 
in  the  civil  list,  to  give  the  people  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  their  Sovereign  participated  in  the  suflerings 
of  the  empire,  and  presented  an  honorable  example  of 
retrenchment   in   an  hoiir  of  general   difficulty.    They 
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xm^  to  have  eoiiBulted  the  glory  of  therr  royal  master, 
and  feave  seated  hkn  in  the  liearts  of  the  people,  by 
abatmg  from  magnificence  what  was  due  to  necessity* 
instead  cff  waiting  for  the  slow  request  of  a  burtheneA 
people,  they  should  have  courted  popularity  by  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  usetess  revenue.  Par  more  agreeslble  would 
it  ^ve  been  to  that  house,  to  accede  than  to  propose : 
•much  more  gracious  to  have  obsei^^red  the  free  exercise  of 
toyal  bounty  than  to  make  the  appeal,  and  point  out  what 
was  right,  what  was  inecessary.  But  if  aninisters  failed 
to  do  this ;  if  they  interfered  between  the  benignity  of 
the  sovereign  aitd  the  distresses  of  his  people,  and  stopped 
the  tide  of  Toyal  sympathy,  was  that  a  reason  why  the 
llbuse  of  commons,  his  Majesty's  public  counsdlors, 
should  desist  from  a  measure  so  congenial  to  the  paternal 
feelings  of  the  sovereign,  so  applicable  to  the  wants  and 
•miseries  of  the  people  ?  The  natural  beneficence  of  the 
royal  heart  would  be  gratified  by  the  seasonable  re- 
mittance. And  surely  it  was  no  reason,  because  mini- 
sters failed  to  do  their  duty,  that  the  house  should  cease 
to  attend^ to  theirs.  Acting  as  the  faithful  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  iiad  trusted  them,  they  ought  to  seize 
on  every  object  of  equitable  resource  that  presented  it- 
self; and  surely  none  were  so  fair,  so  probable,  or  so 
flattering,  ^s  retrenchment  and  economy.  The  obliga- 
tions of  their  character  demanded  from  them  not  tq 
hesitate  in  pursuing  those  objects,  even  to  the  foot  of  the 
tlirone ;  and  actuated  by  duty,  to  advise  the  crown  to 
part  with  useless  ostenration,  -that  he  might  preserve 
trecessary  power  5  to  abate  a  little  x)f  pomp,  that  he  might 
ascertain  respect ;  to  diminish  a  little  of  exterior  grandeur, 
that  he* might  encrease  and  secure  authentic  dignity.  Such 
advice  would  become  them,  as  the  counsellors  of  his 
Majesty,  and  as  the  ^representatives  of  the  people;  for  it 
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wa$  their  immediate  duty^  as  the  commondt  liousfe  6# 
iParLament^  to  guard  the  lives^  the  libertiesii  and  &e 
properties  of  the  people.  The  last  obligation  wa^  the 
itrongesti  it  was  more  immediately  incumbent  tipon  then& 
to  guard  the  properties,  because  fhey  were  more  liable  19 
invasion  by  the  secret  and  subtle  attacks  of  influence^ 
than  either  their  lives,  or  libertieSi^  It  would  not  derogate 
from  the  real  glory  of  the  crown  to  accept  of  the  advice^ 
It  would  be  no  diminution  of  true  grandeur  to  yield  te 
the  respectful  petitions  of  the  people^  The  tutelage  of 
that  house  might  be  a  hard  term  ^  but  the  guardianship 
of  that  house  could  not  be  disgraceful  to  a  eonsiitutional 
king.  The  abridgement  of  useless  and  unnecessary  ex-^ 
pence  could  be  no  abatement  of  royalty.  Magnificence 
and  grandeur  were  not  inconsistent  with  retrenchment 
and  economy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  time  of  necessity 
and  of  common  exertion,  solid  grandeur  was  dependent 
cm  the  reduction  of  expence :  And  it  was  the  general 
sentiment  and  observation  of  the  house,  that  economy 
was  at  this  time  essentially  necessary  to  national  salvation* 
This  had  been  the  language  of  the  noble  lord  [lord  Nu- 
gent] on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  he  had  declar- 
ed that  if  the  bill  then  before  the  house  had  provided 
that  all  the  monies  to  be  derived  from  the  reductions  pro- 
posed were  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service,  he  would 
have  given  his  hearty  concurrence  in  it,  and  would  have 
hecomp  one  of  its  warmest  advocates.  Here  then  he 
begged  leave  to  join  issue  with  the  noble  lord.  He  had 
said  that  the  savings  were  to  be  appropriated  towards  a 
fund  for  creating  a  provision  for  the  royal  family  5  and 
this  clause  he  had  found  in  the  bill  before  them.  He 
begged  to  inform  the  noble  lord,  tliat  there  was  a  clause 
in  this  bill  which  expressly  stated  that  the  monies  arising 
firom  the  reductions  proposed  should  be  directly  applied 
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to  the  public  scmcc.  The  only  merit  that  he  could  claitit 
in  a  competition  with  the  noble  lord  was,  that  his  eyes 
were  somewhat  younger  than  his,  and  he  would  read  the 
clause  to  which  he  alluded.  He  here  read  the  following 
clause. 

«  And  It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  all  salaries,  lawful  fees,  perquisites,  and  profits  what- 
soerer,  belonging  to  all  and  every  the  offices  by  this  act 
suppressed,    shall  cease  and  determine  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  said  offices  severally,  and  be  no  longer 
paid  5  and  that  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  shall 
within  a  reasonable  time  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  up, 
an  account  of  the  salaries  and  fees  now  payable  for,  or  on 
account  of  the  said  offices  severally,  as  al^o  an  account 
of  all  the  charges  whatsoever,  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
incurred  for  or  by  reason  of  the  said  offices,  during  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  last  past,  and  shall  cause  a  sum  to 
the  amount  of  a  medium  of  the  said  salaries,  fees,  and 
charges,  to  be  annually  set  apart,  and  a  separate  account^ 
to  be  kept  of  the  same,  and  to  carry  the  said  sum  or  sums 
of  money,  together  with  the  amount  of  each  and  every 
pension  as  it  shall  fall  or  determine,  until  the  said  pen- 
sion-list be  reduced  to  a  sum  to  be  limited  by  the  act 
(except  as  in  this  act  otherwise  provided  to  the  stnkittg 
fund  J  there  to  remain  for  the  disposition  of  Parliament.** 
This  was  the  clearest  refutation  of  the  noble  lord's 
assertions,  but  his  error  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  his 
having  taken  notice  of  another  clause  in  the  act,  which 
ordains,  that  the  monies  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
annuities  to  be  granted  to  those  persons  whose  places 
were  to  be  abolished,  should  be  placed  in  a  fund  as  thej 
should  arise  by  the  death  of  the  annuitants,  to  create  a 
provision  for  the  royal  family.     This  was  the  error  of  the 
9oble  lord :  he  h^d  mistaken  this  provision  for  all  the 
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^ving^  of  the  plan :  unless  jndeed  he  im^ipcd  tl^t  ti^ 
place  money  in  the  sinking  fund  subject  to  the  dispoiS^  9^ 
Parliament,  was  not  to  apply  it  to  the  pi;i!blic  service^ 
He  might  consider  the  blind  profusio^ri  ^f  the  minister  98 
the  public  service  ;  and  unless  it  had  been  left  to  lajoi  t9 
)>c  mismanaged  and  squandered  in  hid  4i$u^l  way,  it  was 
not  applying  it,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  public  $ervicc,*-^He 
trusted  the  lM)use  would  excuse  him  for  having  wa|:\tpjne4 
with  their  patience  on  this  point  j  apd  he,  for  his  awt^ 
part,  should  think   his  time  and  labor  very  yrell  ifepaid,  ^f 
thereby  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  pver  so 
powerful  an  assistant  and  friend  as  the  noble  lor4>  to  t^p 
prii^iple  o£»  the  bill.     It  had  been  s^id  by  m  honor^ibl^ 
gentleini^,  who  spoke  early  in  the  debate^  that  the  bi^ 
pppnected   two  objects   tfi^  ougbt  to   have   been  Jcept 
sqpar^te.     His  honorable  friend  [Mr.  JoHi^  Townshenp} 
fie^  him  had  shcMrn,  that  these  objects  ought  to  go  h^fid 
in  -hgmd  tc^ethcr,  and  had  very  prop^irly  contended  tha^ 
ibi^  was  the  fit   moment  for  introducing   refqrm   ^n^ 
leconomy*     He  should  add,  that  the  bill  had  a  third  ob- 
ject, much  more  important  than  either  of  these,  and  th;it 
was  the  reduction* of  the  influence  of  the. crown:  that 
inj^uence,  which  the  last  Parliament,  by  an  express  jreso- 
lution,  had  declared  to  be  increasing,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  diminished  :  an  influence  which  was  .more  to  be  dreadr 
^df  because  more  secret  in  its  attacJcs,  and  more  con- 
^aled  in  its  operations,  than  the  power  of  prerogative, 
AlLdiese  objects  .were  not  only  compatible  with  each  other, 
'})ut  they  had  a  mutual  connection,  and  ought  not  to  be 
divided  in  a  measure  of  reformation.     In  all  the  argur 
inents  of  the, noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  on  the  subject 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  6th  of  April,  he  observed  the 
:noble  lord's  objections  were  directed  solely  to  the  seconfl 
fif  these,  resolutions  :  he  took  it  forgijuited  therefore,  that 
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tlic  noWe  lori  admitted  the  first.  That  resoliatlon  ptcdg-^ 
ed  the  house  to  do  something  effectual  in  compHance  with 
the  petitions  of 'the  people.  Why  then  should  the  house 
Srefuse  to  adopt  the  present  bifl,  the  operation  of  which 
in  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  crown,  rendered  it  in 
his  opinion  mnth  more  vaiuable  than  the  mere  considers^ 
tion  of  the  saring  it  would  effect  ?  But  it  had  been  said, 
that  the  saving  was  immaterial ;  it  was  a -matter  of  triffing 
consideration,  when  measured  by  the  necessities  or  ex- 
pences  of  the  time.  It  proposed  to  bring  no  more  than 
aoojooo  /.  a  year  into  the  public  coffers ;  and  that  sum 
was  insignificant  in  the  public  account,  when  compared 
with  the  millions  which  we  spend.  This  was  surely  the 
most  singular  and  unaccountable  species  of  reasoning 
that  was  ever  attempted  in  any  assembly.  The  calamities 
of  the  crisis  were  too  great  to  be  benefited  by  economy. 
Our  expences  were  so  efiormous,  that  it  was  ridiculous 
to  attend  to  little  matters  of  account.  We  have  spent  so 
many  millions,  that  thousands  are  beneath  our  considera-^ 
tion.  We  were  obliged  to  spend  so  much,  that  it  was 
foolish  to  think  of  saving  any.  This  was  the  language 
of  the  day>  and  it  was  by  stfch  reasoning  that  the  principle 
of  the  bill  had  been  disputed.  Much  argument  had  been 
brought  to  prove  the  impropriety  and  the  injustice  of 
resuming  a  parliamentary  grant  5  and  it  had  been  even 
said,  that  they  had  not  a  right  to  do  so.  It  would  be 
needless  to  attempt  an  answer  to  such  a  doctrine.  It 
contained  its  refutation  in  its  weakness.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  civil  list  revenue  was  granted 
by  Parliament  to  his  Majesty  for  other  purposes  than  those 
of  personal  gratification.  It  was  granted  to  support  the 
power  and  the  interests  of  the  empire,  to  maintain  its 
grandeur,  to  pay  the  judges  and  the  foreign  ministers,  to 
maintain  justice,  and  support  respect;  to  p^y  the  great 
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officers  that  were  necessary  to  the  lustre  of  the  Crown  ^ 
and  it  was  proportioned  to  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  investigate 
the  great  dificrence  that  there  was  between  ttie  wealth  of 
the  empire  when  that  revenue  was  granted,  and  the 
wealth  at  the  present  time.  It  would  serve  however  to 
ghewy  that  the  sum  of  revenue,  which  was  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  common  dignity  of  the  crown  and 
people  at  that  time,  ought  now  to  be  abated,  as  the 
necessities  had  increased.  The  people  who  granted  that 
revenue  under  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  were 
justified  in  resuming  a  part  of  it,  under  the  pressing  de- 
mand of  an  altered  situation.  They  clearly  felt  their 
right ;  but  they  exercised  it  with  pain  and  regret.  They 
approached  the  throne  with  bleeding  hearts,  afflicted  at 
the  necessity  of  applying  for  retrenchment  of  the  ropl 
gratifications ;  but  the  request  was  at  once  loyal  and 
submissive.  It  was  justified  by  policy,  and  his  Majesty's 
compliance  with  the  request  was  inculcated  by  prudence, 
as  well  as  by  affection.  He  confessed,  that,  when  he  con- 
sidered the  obligations  of  the  house,  he  could  not  cherish 
the  idea  that  they  would  dispute  the  principle  of  the  bill 
before  them.  He  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  the 
principle  of  economy  would  be  condemned,  or  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it  abandoned.  For  his  own  part,  he 
admired  the  plan  proposed.  He  felt  himself,  as  a  citizen 
of  this  country,  and  a  member  of  that  house,  highly  in* 
debted  to  the  honorable  author  of  it;  and  as  he  con* 
sidered  it  as  essential  to  the  being  and  the  independence 
of  his  country,  he  would  give  it  the  most  determined 
-  support. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was 
negatived— Ayes  190 — ^Noes  233 — and  the  bill  was  then 
put  off  to  that  day  six  months. 
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CHAP.  III. 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN. 

In  the  same  session  that  Mr.  Burke  first  brought  for- 
tirard  this  great  plan  of  oeconomical  reform,  the  house  of 
commons  resolved  itself,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dunning, 
into  a  gr^ind  committee,  in  order  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  petitions  of  the  people^  when  the  titles  being 
read,  in  all  forty  in  number, 

Mr.  Dunning  said : 

It  was  unnecessary  to  observe,  tfiat  the  subject-matter 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  was  the  subject-matter 
contained  in  the  petitions.  Independent  of  the  great 
objects,  which  the  petitions  recommended  to  the  care  and 
attention  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  according  to  the 
particular  ideas  of  the  several  classes  of  petitioners  of  a 
various  nature,  there  was  one  great  fundamental  point 
on  which  they  hinged,  that  of  setting  limits  or  paring 
down  the  encreased,  dangerous,  and  alarming  influence 
of  the  crown,  and  an  ceconomical  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  In  one  point  of  view,  both  these  objects 
might  be  fairly  consolidated  into  one  great  principle. 
For  instance,  if  the  public  money  was  faithfully  applied 
and  frugally  expended,  that  would  reduce  the  inrfuence 
of  the  crown  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the 
crown  was  restrained  within  its  natural  and  constitutional 
limits,  it  would  once  more  restore  that  povirer  which  the 
constitution  had  vested  in  that  house,  the  enquiring  into 
and  controuling  the  expenditure  of  public  money :,  but 
nevertheless,  though  the  principle  embr?(5ed  one  great 
K  It  2  object. 
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object,  a  necessity  arose  that  the  prixtciple  should  be 
.divided  J  that  is,  the  remedy  should,  in  pursuance  of  the 
objects  held  forth  and  recommended  in  the  petitions,  be 
directed  to  two  points* 

Before  he  proceeded  any  further,  therefore,  he  should 
take  it  for  granted,  because  the  fact  stood  so  stated  in 
the  petitions  on  the  table,  that  a  reform  of  the  public 
expenditure,  and  limiting  and  restraining  the  encreasing 
influence  of  the  crown,  were  the  two  great  objects  which 
itiust  draw  the  attention  of  that  house,  and  necessarily  force 
those  two  important  subjects  into  discussion.  These  be- 
ing the  evils  set  forth  in  the  petitions,  it  was  his  duty, 
however  unequal  he  might  be  to  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken, to  apply  what  he  deemed  specific  and  distinct . 
remedies  to  them  both  ;  that  was  to  propose  Some  re- 
medy, or  frame  some  resolution,  which  would  serve  as  a 
basis,  on  which  he  might  afterwards  erect  a  system  of 
measures,  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  petitioners.  Before  he  proceeded  any 
further,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  state,  and  rem!nd 
the  house  of  what  had  been  done,  as  it  was  supposed,  in 
consequence  of  the  petitions  now  on  the  table ;  and  how 
far  those  attempts  had  or  had  not  succeeded;  because 
such  an  enquiry  would  partly  point  out  the  resistance 
ilrcady  made  and  avowed  to  the  great  objects  of  the  peti- 
tions ;  and  would  have  this  important  effect ;  it  would 
^hew  that  no  redress  could  be,  or  was  meant  to  be  given 
to  the  petitioners  by  the  modes  already  tried  j  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prove  precisely,  nay  literally,  in  what  particu- 
lars, those  who  were  supposed  to  lead  and  direct  the 
majorities  of  that  house,  meant  to  resist  and  defeat  the 
prayers  of  the  petitions.  An  honorable  gentleman  be- 
hind him  [Mr.  Burke]  had  produced  a  bill  partly  on  the* 
plan  of  the  petitions.     It  might  not  embrace  every  objea 
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described  or  pointed  to  in  the  petitions ;  but  he  believed 
no  person  on  any  side  of  the  house  would  dispute  with 
)iim»  that  the  bill  contained  nothing  but  what  was  con- 
sonant to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  petitions,  nor  exclud* 
ed  or  determined  against  a  syllable  of  their  contents. 
He  should  not  attempt  to  do  that  gentleman  justice  for  hi$ 
urtwearied  endeavours  on  that  occasion,  because,  with  the 
very  best  disposition  to  do  it,  he  found  himself  totally 
unequal  to  the  undertaking.  He  knew  it  would  b^ 
painful  to  his  honorable  friend  to  hear  his  sentiments^ 
while  present ;  but  as  an  act  of  duty  which  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  discharge,  however  irksome  to  his 
honorable  friend,  he  could  not  pass  over  in  silence  what 
must  remain  as  a  monument  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity of  the  uncommon  zeal,  unrivalled  industry,  astonish- 
ing abilities,  and  invincible  perseverance  of  the  honorable 
gentleman.  He  had  undertaken  a  task  big  with  labor 
and  difficulty — a  task  that  embraced  a  variety  of  the  most 
important  objects,  extensive^  various,  and  complicated ; 
yet  such  was  the  eminent  and  unequalled  abilities,  so  ex- 
traordinary the  talents  and  ingenuity,  and  such  the  for- 
tunate frame  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  mind,  his  vast 
capacity,  and  happy  conception,  that,  in  his  hands,  what 
roust  have  proved  a  vast  heap  of  ponderous  matter,  com^ 
posed  of  heterogeneous  ingredients,  discordant  in  their  na- 
ture, and  opposite  in  principle,  was  so  skilfully  arranged^ 
as  to  become  quite  simple  as  to  each  respective  part,  de- 
pendent on  each  other,  and  the  whole  at  the  same  time 
so  judiciously  combined,  as  to  present  nothing  to  aay 
lilind  tolerably  intelligent,  to  divide,  puzzle,  or  distract 
it.  This  was  a  true  description  pf  his  honorable  friend's 
)nll.  He  trusted  be  would  permit  him  to  use  that  ap-* 
peilation,  and  it  w^s  his  peculiar  pride  to  be  permitted  so 
tQ  Mp  Slit  whai  Wis  tb$  co^equeofif  of  au(h  a  bill 
|^K3  brought 
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brought  forward  by  such  a  man  ?  Up#n  its  being  first 
proposed,  the  united  approbation  of  (he  believed)  every 
individual  in  that  house.  The  highest,  and  in  his  opinion| 
the  best  deserved  eulogiums  of  every  part ;  and  he  be- 
lieved most  sincerely  its  genuine  sentiments  at  the  time, 
for  he  could  safely  make  a  distinction  between  the  real 
sentiments  of  that  house,  permitted  to  act  according  to 
its  own  immediate  feelings,  and  the  impressions  after- 
wards made  upon  it  arising  from  without. 

The  house,  he  believed,  expressed  the  former  on  the 
occasion  alluclcd  to  5  when  other  opinions  seemed  to  pre- 
vail, he  most  sincerely  believed,  and  was  firmly  persuad- 
ed, that  the  httcr  temper  and  disposition  which  appeared 
towards  his  honorable  friend's  bill,  originated  out  of  that 
house,  and  not  within  these  walls.     Such  being  the  re- 
ception of  the  bill,  or  of  the  proposition  for  introducing 
it,   what  was   its  reception  virhen  introduced  ?    Doubt^ 
were  immediately  started  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appear- 
ance— a  shew  of  candor,  a  kind  of   mock  approbation 
was   to   be   observed.      It  might  contain    some   inattcf 
worthy  of  approbation  ;  but  it  was  shortly  avowed  by  the 
noble  lord,  who  is  supposed  to  lead  the  majorities  of  this 
house,  that  the  bill,  as  to  the  great  objects  it  proposed 
to  attain,*  was  fundamentally  wfong.     What  were  those 
©bjects  ?  Almost  the  very  objects  proposed  to  be  obtained 
by  the  petitions  now  on  the  tables  a  reduction  of  the 
undue  and  unconstitutional  infl^ence  of  the  crown,  and 
an  enquiry  into  the   expenditure  of  the  civil  list,   the 
abolishing  sinecure  places,  exorbitant  salaries,  &c. 

Whatever  dexterity  may  have  been  used,  some  matters 
came  out  in  the  course  of  this  contest,  which  have  in  fact 
been  the  occasion  of  the  trouble  I  am  now  going  to  give 
fhis  house. — ^In  the  course  of  thid  very  important  dis- 
cusiioni  two  fundaipental  points  came  into  CQntrQyer^^ 

^:  V  r  ^  ^       bu^ 
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but  more  of  that  as  I  proceed.  The  first  clause  in  the 
honorable  gentleman's  bill,  relative  to  the  office  of  a  third 
secretary  of  state,  pursued  the  idea  of  the  petitions.  It 
went  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  to 
the  abolishing  of  an  useless  office.  The  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon,  and  an  honorable  gentleman  of  great 
abilities  and  of  great  supposed  height  in  this  house,  met 
both  principles  fairly  in  argument ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
contended  that  the  place  was  not  useless.  The  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  said,  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  was  not  toa  great ;  another  noble  lord  [Nugent] 
contended,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown,  as  stated  in  ar- 
gument, was  constitutional  and  necessary;  and  the  honor- 
able gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  [Mr.  Rigby] 
met  the  other  noint  insisted  on  in  the  petitions,  the  en- 
qmIxY  ir  us  Majesty's  civil  list  reve- 

nue, b)  )etent  to  this  house.     The 

honorai  ;nged  to  bring  his  question 

forward  ^^^^  ^^  contest,  under  the 

same  pi  ^Ul  endeavour  to  defeat  or 

evade  tl  ^U  have  the  honor  to  move, 

and  the  eemed  himself  not  so  san- 

guine, 1  ided  by  a  question  moved  to 

take  th<  Be  that  as  it  may,  mf  ho- 

norable t,  under  the  pretence  that 

the  offi'  hed  was  not  useless,  or  if 

it  was,  that  no  evidence  of  its  being  useless  had  appeared* 
I  foresee  likewise,  that  I  shall  be  called  on  for  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  what  I  shall  move  in  this  com* 
mittee. 

The  next  clause,  relative  to  the  abolition  of  the  board  of 

trade,  was  opposed  on  the  same  ostensible  grounds  of  its 

not  being  useless.    The  minister,  however,  besides  the 

Dstensible  ground,  n^aintained  both  th^  other  doctrinea, 

K  K  4  .  thf^t 
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diat  the  infiuence  of  the  crown  was  not  too  much,  and 
that  the  Parliament  had  no  right  to  controul  the  civil  list 
expenditure ;  but  the  house  was  not  tp  be  drove— The 
house  rievolted,  and  the  dause  was  carried  by  a  small 
Boajority. 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  next  clause?  That  wa^ 
openly  opposed  in  principle ;  which  principle  was  sup- 
ported in  one  shape  or  other  by  a  great  majority  of  thi^ 
house.  The  King's  household  was  deemed  sacred^  i) 
was  not  to  be  touched  ;  a  distinction  was  made  by  those 
who  gave  the  minister  that  majority  j  useless  places,  which 
rebte  to  the  fuuctions  of  the  state,  may  be  abolished ;  bui 
the  King's  revenue  for  the  support  of  his  household  is 
his  own  private  personal  revenue  with  which  Payliamen^ 
neither  have,  nor  can  have  any  thing  to  do.  Here  I  may 
say  my  honorable  friend's  bill  was  put  y  end  to. 

The  next  attempt  made  in  pursuant  of  the  prayers  of 
the  petitions  was  by  an  honorable  friend  of  mine  [Co- 
lonel Barre]  with  whom  I  have  long  lived  in  habits  of 
the  greatest  intimacy'and  friendship.  My  honorable  friend 
suggested  the  propriety  of  instituting  a  cpmmittee  of  ac«p 
counts.  This  went  to  another  part  of  the  prayer  of  the 
petitions,  the  mode  of  collecting,  transmitting,  receiving, 
and  issuing  the  public  monies.  My  honorable  friend,  with 
great  labor  and  indefatigable  attention,  aided  by  the  abi- 
lity and  experience  he  is  confessedly  known  to  possess, 
spared  no  pains  to  render  his  plan  as  perfect  as  pQSsible^ 
A  very  few  days  had  not  intervened,  before  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  foreseeing  that  many  things  ex- 
tremely irksome  and  unpleasant  to  his  lordship  might 
come  out,  should  such  a  commission  be  instituted,  run  a 
race  with  my  honorable  friend  for  the  bill  j  and  without 
any  private  communication,  or  previous  information, 
snatched  the  bill  from  out  of  the  bands  of  my  honorable 
8  friend. 
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friend,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  the  unanimous  voic9 
and  approbation  of  the  house.  But  my  honorable  frien4 
by  this  act,  which  wore  in  its  first  aspect  a  very  susjh- 
cious  appearance,  and  in  every  respect  a  very  upcandid, 
ungentfemanlike  appearance,  had  no  reason  to  complain^ 
^either  should  I  think  or  care  about  who  performed  the 
duty  to  the  public,  so  it  had  been  well  and  faithfully  per- 
formed. Was  that  the  case  ?  By  no  means !  It  is  true  his 
lordship  has  brought  in  a  bill,  but  what  is  it  ?  A  bill  appoint- 
ing commissioners  to  inspect  the  public  accounts,  not  the 
accounts  in  general,  but  some  particular  accounts,  some- 
thing relative  to  balances.  Who  again  are  to  be  the  commis-? 
sioners  appointed  to  execute  this  business  ?  Not  members  of 
this  house,  but  persons  out  of  it,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
noble  lord  himself.  A  bill  of  a  similar  nature  was  passed 
in  the  second  of  William  and  Mary.  In  that  bill  it  was 
provided,  that  all  the  public  accounts,  including  the  civil 
list,  should  be  enquired  into,  the  privy  purse,  and  secret 
service  money  alone  excepted  ;  and  this  exception  not  to 
extend  to  persons  in  this  house  enjoying  pensions.  Here 
the  civil  list  expenditure  is  totally  omitted ;  and  though 
it  were  not,  no  enquiry  could  extend  to  members  enjoying 
pensions  here,  because  the  lists  of  those  pensions  have  al- 
ready been  denied  by  the  noble  lord. 

Another  eflFort  was  made  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  by  an  honorable  gentleman  [Sir  P.  Jennings 
Clerke]  by  excluding  persons  holding  contracts  made  pri- 
vately with  any  of  thcofficiai  boards;  which  was  attended 
with  more  success  than  either  of  the  other  two  I  have 
mentioned  5  so  that  the  whole  of  what  has  been  done,  in 
consequence  of  that  pile  of  parchment  now  on  your  tabic, 
containing  the  sentiments,  the  prayers,  and  petitions  of 
above  one  hundred  thousand  electors,  amounts  in  the 
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whde  to  a  single  clause  in  my  honorable  friend's  bill,  which 
standing  naked,  as  it  do'es,  is  of  little  or  no  importance  : 
the  proposition  snatched  out  of  my  other  honorable 
friend's  hands  by  the  noble  lord,  and  only  snatched  to 
insult  you  in  this  house,  and  mock  your  constituents  out 
of  It,  and  tlie  contractor's  bill,  which  ministers,  or  at 
least  their  friends  and  confidents,  pretend  to  predict  will 
miscarry  in  another  place ;  or  should  that  not  happen  to 
be  the  case,  boast  that  it  will  answer  no  one  purpose  of 
those  who  have  framed  and  supported^  it.  Such  is  the 
manner  the  dutiful  and  respectable  petition^  of  the  people  of 
England  have  been  treated.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  people 
of  England,  knowing  how  they  must  have  been  treated, 
will  resent  the  insult  put  upon  them  by  those,  who,  to 
oppression  and  neglect,  have  added  niockeryand  cctfitempt. 
I  would  add  a  word  or  ^  two  respecting  my  honorable 
friend  below  me  [Colonel  Barre}  for  the  faithful  and  dis- 
interested performance,  respecting  his  duty  in  this  house : 
bow  has  he  been  treated  by  some  of  his  opponents  ?  He 
has  been  cdled  a  dependant :  I  presume,  alluding  to  the 
honor  he  enjoys  in  the  friendship  and  intimacy  of  a  cer- 
tain noble  lord,  a  member  of  the  other  house  [lord 
Shelburne}.  If  that  intimacy  and  friendship  be  a  state  of 
dcpendance,  I  am  happy  in  classing  myself  among  that  noble 
lord's  dependants,  I  will  assure  those  who  have  alluded 
to  what  they  call  dependance,  that  it  is  a  state  of  dc- 
pendance accompanied  with  perfect  freedom.  It  is  true 
my  honorable  friend  has  been  honored  with  the  noble 
lord's  friendship  for  upwards  of  twenty  years;  but  I 
think  I  know  the  frame  of  mind  and  disposition:  of  my 
honorable  friend  too  well  to  be  persuaded  that  he  would 
purchase  any  man's  intimacy  upon  any  terms  short  of  a 
iperfcct  equality,  and  mutual  confidence;  and  I  thinj;  I 
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play  Itfcewise  add,  that  if  any  person  should  attempt  to 
purchase  the  noble  lord's  friendship  by  mean  or  improper 
concessions,  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  would  more  rea- 
dily see  through  or  despise  it,  I  know  the  noble  lord  to 
be  a  great  private  as  well  as  public  character.  I  know 
my  honorable  friend  to  possess  a  spirit  of  true  indepedencci 
I  am  persauded  of  the  noble  lord's  great  and  acknowledge4 
talents  as  a  senator  and  a  politician ;  and  I  can  add^ 
great  as  he  may  appear  in  a  public  light,  his  private  cha^ 
racter  is  no  less  amiable  apd  worthy  of  general  admi* 
ration. 

Having  endeavoured,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to 
'  ^escribe  what  the  petitioners  mei^n,  and  what  admmiftrar 
tion  ipean  5  on  the  other  hand,  give  me  leave  to  recur  to 
the  ground  of  my  present  proposed  resolutions.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  the  great  objects  of  the  petitioners 
have  been  resisted  both  in  argument,  and  by  public  avow- 
als, both  by  the  minister  and  his  friends.  They  have 
told  you  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  is  not  too  much) 
and  ought  not  of  course  to  be  lessened :  the  petitioner* 
have  assejrted  the  direct  contrary.  Ministers  have  told 
you,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  this  house  to  enquire  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list :  the  direct  contrary  are 
the  sentjments  of  the  petitioners.  To  talk  of  petitions  or 
redress  is  vain,  idle,  nugatory,  and  ineffectual,  while  these 
two  points  are  maintained  by  those  who  have  the  majo- 
rity of  the  house.  To  bring  both  these  points  fairly  to 
issue,  I  mean  to  frame  two  propositions,  abstracted  from 
jthe  petitions  on  your  table,  and  to  take  the  sense  of  tlie 
committee  upon  them.  I  mean  that  they  shall  be  short, 
and  as  simple  as  possible,  so  as  to  draw  forth  a  direct 
fiffirmative  or  negative.  If  the  committee  should  agree 
^itb  me  in  the  resolutionsi  I  mean  to  follow  them  up 
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with  real,  substantial,  practicable  measures,  but  that,  shouM 
ihcy  disagree,  or  dissent,  or  endeavour  to  evade  or  pro^ 
crastinate,  there  will  be  at  once  an  end  of  the  petitions, 
9iid  a  full  answer  to  the  petitioners.  It  may  be  asked 
«ve  my  propositions  to  be  taken  from  the  petitions  on  the 
table  ?  Are  they  to  be  worded  in  the  language  of  this  or 
that  petition  ? — ^By  no  means.  Some  may  be  more  exten- 
sive, others  may  be  more  full  and  specific  :  it  will  suffice* 
that  my  propositions  will  not  differ  from  any  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple, though  copied  from  none. 

My  first  resolution  will  be,  <*  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dU 
jninished ;"  my  second,  "  that  it  is  competent  for  thlg 
house  to  reform  the  civil  list,  or  any  part  of  the  public 
expenditure."  Mr.  Dunning  then  proceeded  to  argu^ 
the  question  on  the  ground  of  notoriety,  that  the  influence 
of  the  crown  was  increased,  and  ought  to  be  diminished^ 
having  first  regularly  moved  it.  He  supported  his  argu-^ 
ment,  not  upon  proof,  which  he  said  was  idle  to  require^ 
and  must  be  decided  by  the  consciences  of  those  who,  as 
a  jwy,  were  called  upon  to  determine  what  was  or  was 
not  within  their  own  knowledge.  He  could  affirm  upon  his 
own  knowledge,  and  pledge  his  honor  to  the  truth  of  the 
^issertion,  that  he  knew  upwards  of  fifty  mctabers  in  that 
hoose,  who  voted  always  in  the  train  of  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon,  that  confessed  out  of  the  house,  that  the 
iifiuence  ei  the  crown  was  increased,  and  dangerously 
increased.  He  adduced  several  arguments  of  a  similar  - 
natuTC,  and  sat  down  he  said  with  this  consolation,  that 
the  mii^rity  of  that  h9use,  and  the  people  at  large  would 
no  longer  be  mocked,  and  insulted,  with  this  or  that 
management  or  trick,  this  or  that  evasion ;  for  the  certain 
alternative  would  be  that  the  decision  on  the  question 
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now  proposed  by  him  would  declare,  whether  the  petj- 
trons  were  to  be  really  attended  to,  or  finally  and  totzllf 
rejeiled. 

Mr.  DuNNlNG*s  first  proposition  was  warmly  supported 
by  the  speaker  of  the  house,  who  declared,  "that,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  he  should  deem  himself  criminal 
in  remaining  silent,  the  resolution  proposed  contained  an 
allegation  which  was  too  notorious  to  require  proofs 
which  in  its  full  extent  did  not  admit  of  proof:  it  could 
be  known  only  to  the  members  of  that  house ;  a»  they 
were  the  only  persons  competent  to  resolve  it,  they  were 
bound  as  jurors  by  the  conviction  arising  in  their  own 
tninds,  and  were  obliged  to  determine  accordingly.  The 
powers  constitutionally  vested  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
government  were,  he  said,  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  good  government,  but  its  undue  influence  had 
increased  to  a  degree  absolutely  incompatible  with  every 
just  idea  of  a  limited  monarchy.  What  the  petitioners 
demanded  should  have  originated  within  those  walk;  they 
were  sitting  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  solely 
for  their  advantage  and  benefit,  and  were  pledged  to  them 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust" 

Notwithstanding  the  determined  opposition  of  the  mi- 
nister, on  the  division  which  took  place  at  midnight,  the 
numbers  were  in  favor  of  the  motion  233 — against  it 
215.  Mr.  Dunning  then  moved,  that  it  was  competent 
to  that  house  to  examine  into  and  correct  abuses  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  civil  list,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  a  public  revenue,  whenever  it  shall  eeem  expe- 
dient to  the  house  to  do  so.  This  was  again  opposed  by 
lord  North,  who  in  the  strongest  terms  expressed  his 
wishes,  that  the  committee  would  not  proceed.  The  mo- 
tion was  nevertheless  agreed  to  by  the  house.  Mr.  Thomas 
Pitt  then  moved,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  hous<j  to 
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provide"  as  far  as  miglit  be,  an  immediate  and  efie^taai^ 
redress  of  the  abuses  compdatned  of  in  the  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  house  from  the  different  counties,  cities^- 
and  towns  xh  this  kingdom.  The  nlinfster  once  more 
earnestly  irtptered  the  committee  td  desist,  but  with  no; 
effect.  The  motion  Was  agi^ed  to.  It  was  lalMy  moved 
by  Mr,  Fox,  ti>at  the  resolutions  ahbuld  bejmttiediately 
reported  to  the  house,  which  was  de^ec^ted  ahd  pro-^ 
tested  against  by  lord  North,  as  violent,  arbitrary,  and 
contrary  to  the  established  usage  'of  Parliament.  The 
motion  however  was  carried,  and  the  chairman  reporting, 
the  resolutions  accordingly,  they  were  severally'  agreed  to* 
by  the  house. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  the  committee  being  resumed^ 
Mr.  Dunking  congratulated  the  house  on  the  late  deci- 
sions ;  which,  however,  he  said,  could  avail  little  ui^ess 
the  house  proceeded  effectually  to  remedy  the  grievances' 
Qompladned  of  by  the  people.  Tlie  alarming  and  increas- 
ing influence  of  the  crown  being  now  admitted  by  a  so- 
lemn decision  of  that  house>  it  was  incumbent  upon  thenv 
to  go  from  generals  to  particulars.  With  a  view  there- 
fore of  extirpating  that  corrupt  influence  he  should  movef 
diat  there  be  laid  before  the  house  every  session,  within 
seven  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  an  account  of 
^11  monies  paid  out  of  the  civil  revenue,  to,  or  for  the  use 
of,  or  interest  for,  any  member  of  Parliament  since  th& 
last  recess  This  was  objected  to  by  lord  North,  tufw 
w^s  carried  without  a  division.  Mr.  Dunning  then 
inoved,  that  the  persons  holding  the  offices  of  treasurer  of 
the  chamber,  treasurer  of  the  household,  cofferer  of  the 
household,  comptroller  of  the  household,  master  of  the 
household,  cletks  of  tne  green  cloth,  and  their  depu- 
ties, should  be  rendered  incapable  of  a  seat  in  that 
house.    This  was  agam  opposed,  but,  on  a  division,  wasr 
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carried  by  a  majority  of  215  to  1113  voices.  So  far  the 
patriotic  party  had  proceededi  when  the  sudden  illness  of 
the  speaker  obliged  the  house  to  adjourn  till  the  a4th  of 
April,  on  which  day  the  committee  being  resumed,  Mn 
Dunning  moved  for  an  address  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  pleased  not  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  or  prorogue  the 
present  session,  until  the  objects  of  the  petitions  were  an- 
swered. When  the  house,  after  a  vehement  debate,  came 
to  a  division  on  this  important  question^  it  was  discovered 
that  the  unfortunate  illness  of  the  speaker  had  infected 
the  very  life  blood  of  their  cnterprize,  the  motion  being 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  354  to  203.  Mr.  Fox  rose 
after  the  division,  and  in  the  most  poignant  language 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  those  men  who  had  thus  re- 
ceded from  the  solemn  engagements  they  had  so  recently 
entered  into ;  and  Mr.  Dunning  scrupled  not  to  charge 
these  members  with  direct  treachery  to  the  nation,  consi- 
dering this  resolution  as  an  effectual  bar  to  all  future 
means  and  cff'arts  of  redress. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

TREASON  AND  SEDITION  BILLS. 

Xn  the  session  of  17439  the  house  of  commons^  apprised 
of  some  recent  machinations  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain's^ 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  a  bill  making  it  High  Treason  to 
correspond  with  the  sons  of  the  Pretender.  On  the 
commitment  of  this  bill,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke 
moved  <^  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  receive  a 
clause  for  continuing  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  legally 
incurred  by  the  descendants  of  traitors,  to  the  death  of  the 
8cms  of  the  Pretender ;  and  which,  by  the  operation  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  reigh  of  Queen  Anne,  expired  with 
the  Pretender  himself.  The  clause  was  thus  opposed 
with  equal  eloquence  and  public  spirit  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.. 

«^  My  Lords. 
«*  Though  I  hope  that  I  have  never  given  reason  for 
suspicion,  that  I  am  less  zealous  than  any  other  lord  fot 
the  security  of  our  present  constitution,  or  the  defence 
of  the  family  now  upon  the  throne  \  though  I  desire  t6 
be  considered  as  equally  zealous  for  liberty,  and  equally 
tenacious  of  those  laws  which  secure  property  with  every 
other  man ;  though  I  am  convinced  that  a  Prince  forced 
upon  us  by  the  armies  and  fleets  of  France-  will  become 
only  the  Vice-Roy  of  the  monarch  to  whoni  he  owes  his 
exaltation,  and  that  we  should  thenceforth  be  considered 
by  the  French  as  their  tributaries  and  their jrassals,  yet  I 
caimot  approve  the  motion  which  the  noble  lord  has  made. 
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**  Your  lordships  cannot  be  surprized  that  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  proposal  of  a  law  like  this,  I,  whose  family 
has  suffered  so  lately  the  deprivation  of  its  rank  and  its 
fortune  by  the  tyranny  of  a  court  *,  I,  whose  grandfather 
was  cut  off  by  an  unjust  prosecution,  and  whose  father 
was  condemned  for  many  years  to  sec  himself  deprived 
of  the  rights  of  his  birth,  which  were  at  length  restored 
to  him  by  more  equitable  judges.  It  is  surely  reasonable, 
my  lords,  that  I  should  oppose  the  execution  of  penalties 
to  the  descendants  of  offenders,  who  have  scarcely  myself 
escaped  the  blast  of  an  attainder.  I  am  very  far  from 
denying,  my  lords,  what  has  been  asserted,  that  the 
French  have  long  been  aspiring  to  universal  monarchy ; 
that  they  consider  their  projects  as  liable  to  be  defeated 
only  by  the  English ;  and  that  they  have  therefore  for 
many  yciars  labored,  to  give  a  King  to  England  5  but,  my 
lords,  the  ill  success  of  all  their  past  attempts  convinces 
me,  that  they  have  nothing  to  hope  from  any  future 
efforts  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  therefore  we  need  not 
have  recourse  to  new  degrees  of  severity,  or  enact  penal 
laws  of  an  extraordinary  kind  to  prevent  that  which  ex- 
perience has  shewn  impossible  to  be  accomplished. 

"  What  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  power  or 
the  policy  of  the  great  French  monarch,  may,  very  justly, 
be  considered  by  his  successor  as  an  hopeless  project  5  for 
the  French  counsels  do  not  now  appear  to  be  guided  by 
the  wisdom  which  at  that  time  was  discovered  in  all  their 
treaties  and  negotiations,  nor  have  their  arms  yet  ac- 
quired that  reputation  which  filled  half  the  nations  of 
the  world  with  terror.  They  are  not  able  now  to  in- 
fluence kingdoms  by  their  manifestos,  or  to  revive  a  de- 
jected party  by  the  promise  of  their  assistance :  they  arc 
now  indeed  wealthy  and  powerful,  but  they  are  not  weal- 
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thy  to  such  a  degree  as  to  hire  the  nation  to  destroy  It- 
self, nor  so  powerful  as  to  sink  it  to  despair. 

Besldesi  not  only  the  force  which  is  to  be  employed  . 
against  the  fabric  of  our  constitution  is  diminished  ;  but  the 
edifice  is  grown  stronger  by  time,  the  basis  is  sunk  deeper^ 
the  superstructure  is  become  more  solid,  and  all  the  parts 
have  by  degrees  conformed  to  each  other,  so  that  there 
is  no  chasm  or  weakness  to  be  found.  Many  chrcum- 
stances,  by  which  the  French  were  formerly  induced  to 
hope  for  success  have  now  vanished  for  ever.  The  na- 
tion was  then  divided  into  two  parties,  of  which  that 
which  publicly  avowed  the  desire  of  restoring  the  exiled 
family  to  the  throne,  was  generally  computed  to  be 
more  numerous.  This  infatuation,  my  lords,  is  pow  a| 
an  end :  the  numbers  of  the  Jacobites  are  reduced  to  a 
small  set  below  consideration,  and  seem  now  more  de- 
sirous to  enjoy  their  opinions  in  peace  and  privacy,  than 
to  make  proselytes ;  and  to  be  tolerated  by  the  lenity  of 
tlie  government,  than  to  endanger  themselves  by  new 
provocations. 

The  English  people,  my  lords,  are  now  consolidated 
into  one  body,  and  more  uniformly  together  ;  they  have 
at  last  discovered  that  nominal  distinctions  are  only  idle 
sound,  by  which  they  have  been  long  amused  by  moitj 
parties  than  one,  while  they  were  plundered,  and  op* 
pressed.  And  who.^oever  shall  review  the  conduct  of  the 
people  for  about  twenty  years  backward,  shall  find  thai 
they  have  every  year  appeared  better  informed  of  the 
true  nature  of  our  government,  and  that  they  baye  sa- 
crificed all  narrow  views  and  petty  considerations  to  th^ 
great  scTieme  of  general  felicity  j  that  they  hare  acted 
steadily,  resolutely,  and  vnsely;  and  that  in  their  regard 
for  one  man,  or  their  opposition  to  another,  they^  have 
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considered  truly  how  far  the  public  good  was  promoted 
or  obstructed  by  their  counsels^ 

On  the  present  occasion,  my  lords»  they  have  given 
the  fullest  proof  of  their  loyalty  which  they  are  able  to 
exhibit,  by  innumerable  addresses  sent  horn  all  parts,  and 
drawn  up  in  terms  which  express  the  firmest  fidelity  and 
warmest  affections, — professions,  my  lords,  which  surely 
deserve  some  other  return  than  the  severity  of  a  penal  law^ 
a  law  by  which  one  person  is  condemned  to  sufier  for  the 
crime  of  another.    As  it  is  necesaary,  my  lords,  that 
subjects  should  obey  their  governors,  so  it  is  likewise  rea- 
sonable,  that  governors  should  trust  their  subjects;  at 
least   that  they  should  not  studiously  disgust  them  by 
groundless  suspicions  ;  for  when  the  people  see  that  no 
degree  of  obedience  can  recommend  them  to  regard,  they 
will  naturally  lose  their  affection  for  their  superiors  1  and 
when  their  affection  is  once  extinguished,  if  they  do  not 
vicrfatc  their  duty,  they  will  at  least  neglect  it.    To  be 
suspected,  my  lords,  is  always  ofiensive,  and  as  a  sus« 
picious  man  is  perpetually  harassing  himself  with  super^ 
fiuous  vigilance,   disturbing  liis  quiet  with   dreams  of 
danger,  and  wearying  himself  by  providing  securities 
against  violence  or  fraud  which  never  ^as  designed,  so  a 
suspicious  government  always  defeats  its  own  endeavours^ 
and  by  destroying  that  popularity  to  which  it  must  always 
trust  for  its  defence  in  time  of  real  danger,  weakens 
itself.     The  multiplication  of  penal  laws,  the  establish- 
ment of  armies,  and  the  distribution  of  pensions,  the 
usual  methods  by  which  wedk  governments  endeavour  to 
strengthen  their  basis,  are  all  transitory  and  uncertain 
supports^  which  the  first  blast  of  general  discontent  may 
drive  before  it,  and  which  have  a  tendoicy  to  produce 
that  rage  which  they  cannot  furnish  the  means  oiF  resist- 
ing.   I  think  it  therefore  necessary,  my  lords,  to  oppose 
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this  motion,,  because  I  thiiik  it  my  duty  to  preserve  the 
government  from  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  the  loss  of 
popularity ;  and  am  of  opinion  that  ten  thousand  penal 
laws  cannot  so  much  contribute  to  the  perpetual  establish- 
ment of  the  royal  family,  as  one  act  of  confidence,  con- 
descension, or  bounty,  by  which  the  affections  of  the 
people  may  be  conciliated. 

But  this,  my  lords,  is  not  the  only  argument  against 
it,  by  which  I  am  inclined  to  deny  my  concurrence  It 
ought  to  be  always  remembered,  and  by  me  shall  not  be 
easily  forgotten,  that  we  are  here  assembled  to  deliberate, 
not  for  any  particular  purposes  or  narrow  plans,  but  for 
the  great  end  of  society,  the  general  happiness ;  that,  as 
we  arc  not  to  gratify  the  caprices  of  the  people  by  vilify- 
ing the  dignity  or  restraining  the  power  of  the  throne,  so 
we  are  not  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the  throne  by 
sacrificing  the  safety  or  honor  of  the  people  :  we  are  to 
support  otir  sovereign,  indeed,  but  not  by  such  means 
as  destroy  the  ends  by  which  sovereignty  was  establishedt 
the  public  welfare,  and  commori  security.  The  motion 
is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  indefensible,  because, 
though  it  should  be  granted  that  it  may  add  some  security 
to  the  throne,  it  must  in  proportion  impair  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  as  it  must  fill  the  nation  in  this  time  of 
general  commotion  with  anxiety,  and  oblige  almost  every 
man  to  the  unnatural  and  unavailing  care  of  watching^ 
the  conduct  of  another,  and  at  last  must  involve  thou- 
sands in  undeserved  misery,  by  punishing  them  for  crimes 
which  they  did  not  commit,  and  which  they  could  not 
prevent,  arid  inflicting  penalties,  therefore,  which  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  enriching,  by  forfeitures, 
the  minions  of  the  court.  These  reasons,  my  lords,  are 
surely  sufficiently  powerful  to  justify  me  in  opposing  the 
motion  ^  and  yet  there  remains  another,  which  perhaps 
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may,  vftitn  it  is  fully  examined,  appear  equally  weighty.' 
Notwithstanding  the  happiness  of  our  present  state,  the 
protection  of  our  rights,  and  the  security  of  our  property  5 
notwithstanding  the  confidence  which  may  be  reposed  in 
the  equity,  the  moderation,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  Ma- 
jissty,  and  the  hopes  which  we  may  reasonably  have  of 
being  governed  to  all  succeeding  ages  by  his  illustribu^^ 
descendants  with  the   same  justice,   magnanimity,   and 
prudence,  yet  I  am  not  confident  that  these  hopes  may 
Hot  be  disappointed.     I  know  not  any  evidence,  by  which 
I  can  ascertain  the  continuance  of  these  blessings,  or  by 
which  I  can  prove  to  the  people  of  England,  that  there 
never  will  come  a  time  in  which  a  superstitious,  an  am- 
bitious, or  a  tyrannical  prince  may  once  more  attempt 
the  subversion  of  their  rights,  the  seizure  of  their  pro- 
perties, or  the   abolition  of  their  religion.     I  am  not 
certain  that  our  constitution  is  so  strongly  built  that  it 
can  never  want  repairs,  or  that  our  laws  are  so  judici- 
ously formed,  as  that  they  may  not  become,  in  the  hands 
of  rapacity,  the  tools  of  avarice,  or  in  the  hands  of  cruel- 
ty the  scourge  of  oppression.     Whenever  this  fatal  period 
shall  arrive,  it  must  be  granted,  my  lords,  that  another 
revolution  will  be  necessary,  and  that  every  law,  which 
shall  hinder  the  people  from  making  use  of  the  only 
remedy  which  then   remains,   will  obstruct   the   public 
happiness,  and  counteract  the  great  design  of  govern- 
ment J  and  surely,  my  lords,  a  law  which  involves  the 
son  in  the  guilt  of  his  father,  must  naturally  extinguish 
that  ardor  of  patriotism  by  which  all  revolutions  have 
been  accomplished.     For  who  will  be  found  sufficiently 
hardy  to  oppose  the  crown,  when,  if  he  should  happen 
to  fail,  he  must  not  only  perish  as  a  traitor,  but  sink  his 
whole  posterity  in  poverty  and  disgrace  ?  Since  therefore, 
my  lords,  it  appears  to  me  not  more  likely  that  the  king 
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<^f  England  will  be  in  danger  from  his  subjects,  than  that 
the  people  of  England  will  be  in  danger  from  their  King. 
I  think  it  convenient  to  hold  the  balance  equal  between 
them;  as  I  would  not  give  the  people  any  exemption 
which  might  encourage  them  to  rebel,  I  would  give  the 
erown  no  such  prerogatives  as  may  encourage  any  future 
monarchs  to  oppression. 

«*  Thus,  my  lords,  I  have  laid  before  you  the  argu- 
ments which  influence  me  to  disapprove  the  motion ;  and 
which  will,  I  believe,  determine  me  to  vote  against  it ; 
for  though  I  ira  desirous  to  secure  the  throne,  I  would 
not  willingly  secure  it  by  disarming  the  people,  but  by 
placing  them  as  guards  before  it.  The  dependence  of 
the  monarch  and  the  subjects  ought  to  be  on  reciprocal 
aiFection  and  mutual  assistance,  and  therefore  neither 
ought  to  imagine  that  any  increase  of  safety  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  diminishing  the  legal  privileges  of  one,  or 
violating  the  natural  rights  of  the  other." 

The  clause,  however,  was  received  after  a  long  and 
vehement  opposition. 

In  consequence  of  the  outrageous  insults  offered  to  the 
King's  person  the  first  day  of  the  session,  in  October 
1795,  lord  GrenvilIe  presented  to  the  Upper  House  a 
bill  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  Majesty's  person 
and  government  against  treasonable  and  seditious  practices 
and  attempts. 

Whatever  variations,  his  lordship  observed,  there  might 
be  in  this  bill  from  the  precedents  of  former  times,  he 
assured  their  lordships,  that  they  would  be  found  only 
to  deviate  so  far  as  the  peculiar  forms  of  existing  circum- 
stances required.  The  precedents,  to  which  he  referred, 
were  those  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  II. 
and  he  doubted  not  but  their  lordships  would  agree  with 
him  in  the  necessity  there  was  of  applying  a  speedy 
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remedy  to  those  dangerous  practices,  which  had  en- 
dangered not  only  the  constitution,  but  the  life  of  the 
sovereign. 

When  the  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  committee, 
where  it  underwent  a  variety  of  softenings,  lord  Thurlow 
exerted  himself  to  prove  how  superfluous,  as  well  as 
odious  it  was  altogether.  The  language  of  the  bill  this 
great  lawyer  asserted  to  be  vague,  indefinite,  and  highly 
dangerous  to  the  subject ;  and  he  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  the  present  laws  of  the  country  were  fully 
adequate  to  the  punishment  of  the  crimes,  which  the 
bill  was  professedly  framed  to  embrace,  and  that  it  could 
in  no  degree  conduce  to  the  cafety  of  the  king,  or  the 
preservation  of  the  constitution.  The  bill  in  question^ 
exclusive  of  its  creating  a  chaos  of  treasons,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  tyranny,  increased  the  punishment  which  the  law 
had  provided  for  the  crime  of  ^edition,  enacting  that  on 
a  second  conviction  the  offender  shall  be  liable  to  trans- 
portation for  the  term  of  seven  years. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  expressed  in  strong  language 
his  abhorrence  of  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  bill,  ^md 
particularlj[  of  this  clause,  which  he  regarded  as  a  wanton 
outrage  upon  the  subject.  What  might  not  be  construed 
into  sedition  ?  <«  and  who,"  said  his  grace,  **  could  con- 
sider himself  so  wholly  uninterested  in  the  operation  of 
this  clause,  now  that  the  good  times  of  Charles  II.  were 
ynade  the  example  to  copy  after  ?"  The  duke  animadverted 
in  pointed  terms  upon  the  extraordinary  declaration  of 
HoRSELET,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  ^<  that  speculative,  and  philosophical  disquisitions 
upon  the  subject  of  government,  though  they  might  be 
fiUowed^  did  more  harm  than  good  :  but  that  the  public 
discussions  of  such  topics  ought  to  be  prevented  ^  and 
^t  he  did  not  know  in  fact,  what  the  mass  of  the 
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people  m  any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to 
obey  them."  "  This  doctrine,"  his  grace  said,  "  in  the 
mouth  of  a  mufti  might  be  attributed  to  ignorance,  but 
when  pronounced  in  the  legislature  oi  this  free  country 
by  the  lips  of  a  British  prelate,  must  excite  amazement 
and  indignation." 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  into  the  lower 
house  a  bill  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  of  sedi- 
tious meetings  and  assemblies,  stating  that  the  circum- 
stances, upon  which  he  meant  to  ground  the  proceedings 
of  that  night,  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  every  gentleman  in  that  house,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  every  man  in  the  country,  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  make  any  comments  on  them.  The 
public  had  seen  with  becoming  indignation,  that,  a 
virtuous  and  beloved  sovereign  had  been  attacked  in  the 
most  criminal  and  outrageous  manner,  and  at  a  time  too 
when  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  function  of  kingly  capacity,  when  he  was  going 
to  assemble  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  that  great  and 
indeed  only  resource  against  every  national  evil.  The 
first  impulses  of  every  man's  mind  after  an  attack  so  im- 
mediately directed  against  the  life  of  the  king  of  these 
realms,  must  be  those  of  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
wicked,  the  diabolical  wretches,  who,  in  contempt  of  the 
respect  and  reverence  due  to  the  sacred  character  of  their 
sovereign,  in  contempt  of  the  whole  legislature,  by  a 
kind  of  concentred. malice,  directed  a  blow  at  once  at 
its  three  branches,  in  attempting  to  assassinate  a  mild 
and  benignant  monarch,  who  was  the  great  cement  and 
center  of  our  glorious  constitution.  In  contemplating 
this  calamity,  the  house  would  feel  that  some  correction 
must  be  given  to  the  laws  at  present  in  force  against  such 
crimes :  means  must  be  found  to  repress  the  spirit  which 
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gave  birth  to  so  daring  an  outrage,  and  to  prevent  such 
unprecedented  consequences  of  sedition,  and  of  sedition 
too  leading  to  assassination  by  the  most  despicable,  as 
well  as  the  most  dangerous,  of  all  modes  of  attack,  against 
the  vital  principles  of  the  state  in  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign. If,  under  this  first  impression,  every  man  should 
think  himself  called  upon  (as  he  was  sure  would  be  the 
case)  by  the  loyalty  and  allegiance  he  owed  to  the  sove- 
reign office,  and  by  affection  to  the  person  of  the  so- 
vereign, by  the  reverence  due  to  religion,  by  self-pr&t 
servation  itself,  and  the  happiness  of  society  at  large,  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  those  very  alarming  symptoms,  another 
impression  would  arise  out  of  it,  equally  forcible,  and 
equally  obvious,  namely,  that  they  would  do  this  busi- 
ness but  by  halves,  and  act  carelessly  and  ineffectually, 
if  they  directed  their  Attention  only  to  that  separate  aft, 
and  not  to  those  very  mischievous  and  formidable  circum- 
stances, which  were  connected  with  it,  in  point  of  prin-^ 
ciples,  and  which  produced  it,  in  point  of  faft. 

In  endeavouring  to  lead  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  remedies  which  appeared  to  him  most  likely  to  be  effi- 
cient to  this  purpose,  he  would  net  advert  to  legal  distinc- 
tions, but  to  prudential  principles.  If  the  house  viewed 
the  separate  act  with  that  eye  of  horror  he  conceived 
they  must,  and  if  viewing  it  so,  they  felt  the  conviction, 
that  a  repetition  of  such  enormities  should  be  prevented 
immediately,  the  next  point  that  would  impress  itself 
upon  their  minds,  as  arising  from  the  two  former,  was, 
that  they  should  adopt  some  means  to  prevent  thefe  sedi- 
tious assemblies,  which  served  as  vehicles  to  faction  and 
disloyalty,  which  fanned  and  kept  alive  the  flame  of  dis- 
affection, and  filled  the  minds  of  people  with  discon^- 
tent.  He  had  the  most  indubitable  proof  to  support  him 
in  saying,    that  this  sentiment  not  only  pervaded  that 
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lionse,  but  all  the  kingdom^  and  that  ih  no  one  instat?ce 
that  had  ever  occurred  were  the  common^  called  upon 
more  loudly  by  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  an  anxious 
community,  than  they  were  at  this  time  by  the  people  of 
England,  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  those  assemblies 
menaced  the  country,  by  preventing  their  further  proceed- 
ings.  In  full  hopes  that  the  house  felt  the  force  of  these 
impressions  as  forcibly  as  he  did,  and  would  agree  to  some 
such  measure  as  he  had  alluded  to,  his  motion  of  that 
day  would  go  to  that  object.  It  might  perhaps  occur  to 
gentlemen,  that  a  law  should  be  previously  made  for 
the  protection  of  his  Majesty's  person ;  but  he  informed 
them,  that  the  other  house  had  now  under  its  consider- 
ation a  bill  to  that  efiect,  which  he  hoped  would  soon 
be  laid  before  them  for  their  concurrence.  His  mo- 
tion, therefore,  was  not  dire£ied  to  alter  or  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  king's  safety,  but  to  prevent  those  meetings* 
to  which  all  the  mischiefs  he  had  mentioned  were  attri- 
butable. 

The  meetings,  to  which  he  alluded,  were,  he  said,  of 
two  descriptions ;  under  the  first  of  those  descriptions  fell 
those  meetings,  which,  under  a  pretext  (to  wh}ch  they  by 
DO  means  adhered)  of  petitioning  Parliament  for  rights  of 
which  they  affected  to  be  deprived,  agitated  questions,  and 
promulgated  opinions  and  insinuations  hostile  to  the  ex^ 
isting  government,  and  tending  to  bring  if  into  disrepute 
with  the  people.  The  other  description^  though  less 
pumerous,  not  less  publicj  nor  less  dangerous,  were  con^ 
certed  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  unjust 
grounds  of  jealousy,  discontent,  and  false  complaints 
against  the  constitution,  of  irritating  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  their  lawful  governors,  and  of  encouraging 
them  to  acts  of  even  treason  itself.  In  these  meetings 
every  thing  that  coujd  create  faction,   every  thing  that 
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could  excite  disloyalty,  everything  that  could  prepare  the 
minds  of  those  who  attended  for  rebellion,  was  industri- 
ously circulated.  Both  these  required  some  strong  law  ta 
prevent  them ;  for  if  the  arm  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment was  not  strengthened  by  such  a  law,  they  would  be 
continued,  if  not  to  the  utter  ruin,  certainly  to  the  inde- 
lible disgrace  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  first  of  those  descriptions,  no  one  would  ven* 
ture  to  deny  the  right  of  the  people  to  express  their  opi^ 
nions  on  political  ^len  and  measures,  and  to  discuss  and 
assert  their  right  of  petitioning  all  the  branches  of  the 
legislature  '^  nor  was  there  any  man  who  would  be  farther 
from  encroaching  on  that  right  than  himself.  It  was 
undpubtedly  a  most  valuable  privilege,  of  which  nodiing 
should  deprive  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  meet- 
ings of  ^  this  kind  were  made  the  mere  cover  or  pretext 
for  acts  which  were  as  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine  any  thing  to  be ;  if 
^lstead  of  stating  grievances,  the  people  were  excited  to 
rebellion ;  if  instead  of  favoring  the  principles  of  freedom^ 
the  very  foundation  of  it  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  with  it 
the  happi;iess  of  the  people,  it  was  high  time  for  the 
legislature  to  interpose  with  its  authority. 

This  consideration,  he  confessed,  occasioned  consi* 
derable  difficulty,  but  it  did  not  create  an  insuperable 
dilemma.  In  applying  the  desired  remedy,  two  things 
were  to  be  looked  to ;  the  first,  to  correct  the  abuse  of  a 
sacred  and  invaluable  privilege ;  the  second,  to  presewe 
that  privilege  inviolate :  caution  was  therefore  necessary, 
lest,  on  the  one  hand,  they  should  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
the  people,  or,  on  the  other,  should  suffisr  the  abuse  of 
those  rights  to  become  their  total  extinction.  .  This  was  a 
matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  should  be  attended  to  in  the 
4etail )  but  the  house  would  see  that  at  present  the  real 
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question  was,  <<  Did  not  the  pressure  ol  the  moment  call 
for  some  remedy  ?"  According  to  opinions  which  he  had 
collected  as  well  as  he  had  been  able  from  others,  and 
such  as  he  had  formed  for  himself,  the  great  point  wanted 
at  this  moment  was  a  more  clear  and  defined  power  in 
the  magistrate  to  diverse  and  put  an  end  to  all  meetings 
likely  to  be  productive  of  consequences  such  as  were  already 
mentioned.  He  by  no  means  meant  this  power  of  dis- 
persion to  extend  to  meetings  professedly  and  obviously 
lawful,  and  held  for  legal  and  constitutional  purposes ; 
but  that  in  every  case  erf  a  numerous  meeting  of  whatever 
nature,  or  under  whatever  color,  notice  should  be  given 
so  as  to  enable  the  magistrate  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
their  proceedings.  He  should  therefore  propose,  that 
whatever  be  the  pretext  of  a  public  meeting  (if  the  house 
was  at  all  of  opinion  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  regu- 
lation of  such  meetings)  such  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  magistrate  in  order  that  he  might  attend'  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace*,  that  he  might  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings to  prevent  any  measure  that  might  tend  to  attack 
or  to  bring  into  contempt  either  the  sovereign  himself,  or 
any  branch  of  the  established  government  of  the  country. 
That  the  magistrate  should  be  empowered' to  apprehend 
any  persons  whose  conduct  should  be  calculated  for  those 
purposes,  and  that  any  resistance  to  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate,  so  acting,  should  be  deemed  felony  in  every 
person  concerned  in  it.  That  on  perceiving  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  meeting  to  be  tumultuous,  and  leading  to  the 
bad  consequences  he  had  already  mentioned,  the  magistrate 
should  have  power  similar  to  that  which  he  had  already 
by  the  riot  act ;  to  disperse  that  assembly ;  and  that  after 
reading  the  riot  act,  and  prdering  them  to  disperse,  any 
number  of  persons  remaining  ^ould,  as  by  the  riot  act) 
incur  the  penalty  of  the  law,  that  of  felony.    The  house 
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'would  see  that  this  summary  power  in  the  magistrate, 
while  it  would  still  leave  to  the  people  the  fair  right  to 
petition,  on  the  one  hand,  would,  on  the  other,  prerent 
the  abuse  of  it.  This  he  said  was  the  outline.  All  de- 
tail he  would  reserve  for  future  discussion. 

Under  the  other  description  of  meetings  through  which 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  poisoned,  fell  those  of  public 
lectures,  who  made  the  dissemination  of  sedition  the 
source  of  livelihood.  To  them  he  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  apply  regulations,  something  like  those  that 
passed  about  fourteen  years  ago,  in  an  act,  which  from 
the  learned  gentleman  who  brought  it  in,  was  called 
Mansfield's  act,  and  by  which  all  houses,  wherein 
meetings  of  an  improper  kind  were  held  on  a  Sunday, 
were  to  be  treated  as  disorderly  houses.  And  to  avoid 
evasion,  the  clause  should  apply  to  every  house  whereia 
any  people  met,  exceeding,  by  a  certain  number  to  be 
stated  in  the  act,  the  real  family  of  the  house.  *<  These," 
said  he,  **  are  the  outlines  of  the  measure  I  have  to  pro- 
pose ;  and  so  convinced  am  I  that  there  cao  be  but  on^ 
feeling,  and  one  opinion,  that  some  measure  of  this  kind 
is  necessary,  [here  a  cry  of  hear,  from  the  opposite  side] 
and  so  little  am  I  shaken  in  that  conviction  by  the  adverse 
vociferations  of  hear/  hear  I  that  I  am  sure  I  should  but 
shew  a  distrust  of  the  cause,  if  T  said  any  more.  I  will 
therefore  only  move, 

**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more 
effectually  preventing  of  seditious  meetings  and  assem- 
bUes." 

No  sooner  had  the  motion  been  read  by  the  speaker 
than  Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  declared  that  the  indignation  he 
felt  at  the  atrocious  insult  offered  to  the  king  was  not 
Inferior  to  that  of  any  man  ;  but  he  should  do  injustice  tQ 
his  feelings  were  he  not  to  avow,  that  it  was  equalled  by 
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the  indignation  he  experienced  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  he  had  just  heard.  If  Mr,  Pitt  meant  to  found 
this  execrable  measure  on  the  flimsy  pretext  of  the  public 
meetings  lately  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  let 
him  at  least  make  some  attempt  to  proye  the.  connection 
between  them.  That  the  violence  offered  to  his  Majesty 
was  the  result  of  these  meetings,  there  existed  no  color  erf 
evidence.  It  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  nft>ver  of 
this  bill  to  bring  the  public  gradually  to  submit  to  the 
tnost  rigid  despotism.  If  the  principle  of  this  measure 
were  admitted  by  the  house,  Mr.  Fox:  protested  that  in 
the  discussion  of  the  detail  he  wtjuld  take  no  part.  Public 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  public  topies  were  not 
only  lawful,  but  of  the  very  essence  of  the  constitution, 
and  Englishmen  had  immemorially  enjoyed  this  liberty. 
Now  it  seems  they  are  no  longer  to  do  so,  unless  notice 
be  given  to  a  magistrate  empowered  to  arrest  any  person, 
whom  in  his  wisdom  he  might  deem  seditious  ;  and  who 
had  the  authority  to  dissolve  the  meeting  by  the  j^at  of  his 
own  will.  Say  at  once,  that  a  free  constitution  is  no 
longer  suitable  to  England  1  Conduct  yourselves  as  the 
senators  of  Denmark  formerly  did  !  Renounce  your  liber-- 
ties  ;  and  accept  of  despotism  !  but  do  not  mock  the  un- 
derstanding and  feelings  of  mankind  by  telling  the  world 
you  are  free.  Can  a  meeting,  under  such  restraints  as 
the  bill  imposes  and  requires,  be  called  a  meeting  of 
freemen  ?  Will  the  people  of  this  country  suffer  their 
feelings  to  be  thus  insulted  ?  Or  is  it  possible  they  can 
regard  this  measure  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  total  ear- 
tinction  of  their  Fiberty  ?  He  trusted  that  the  people 
,  would  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  state  preparing 
for  them,  and  that  they  would  assemble  while  they  might, 
to  concert  the  means  of  averting  a  stroke  so  fatal.  Those 
Idrho  fail  to  do  so,  he  pronounced  traitors  to  their  countryw 
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He  declared  his  rcsduticn,  if  this  bill  was  persisted  in, 
of  moving  a  call  of  the  house. 

The  Bill  was  ordered  in  by  a  majority  of  214  to  4I' 

Voices. 

On  tlie  second  reading  of  the  sedition  bill,  Mr.  Er- 
skine  distinguished  himself  by  some  very  animating  re- 
marks against  it.  "An  act  of  this  description,"  he  said, 
«  was  never  thought  of  in  the  rcignof  King  Charles  IL 
after  all  the  horrors  and  confusion  of  the  former  reigrr-^ 
It  was  never  attempted  ih  the  reign  of  King  William, 
when  the  government  was  newly  established  during  x 
disputed  succession  5  or  in  either  of  the  two  subsequent 
reigns,  when  rebellions  raged  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
He  defied  the  whole  profession  of  the  law  to  prove  that 
the  bill  then  before  the  house,  was  consonant  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  The  constitution  was 
abrogated  and  annulled  by  it.  Our  ancestors  were  con- 
tent to  wait  till  some  overt- act  appeared,  which  was  the 
subject  of  punishment;  but  under  this  bill  the  determina- 
tion of  a  magistrate  was  to  interfere  between  the  people 
and  the  assertion  of  their  rights,  or  the  complaint  of  their 
grievances.  How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  spy  of  a  cor- 
rupt magistrate,  by  going  to  a  meeting,  and  uttering  a 
few  seditious  words,  whether  apposite  to  the  subject,  or 
not,  to  afford  a  pretence  for  dissolving  the  meeting.  The 
law  of  the  land,"  this  great  constitutional  lawyer  affirmed, 
**  was  fully  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  good  govern- 
ment, without  the  ^  introduction  of  the  present  measure. 
in  any. public  meeting  when  a  breach  of  the  peace  was 
committed,  a  magistrate,  by  the  existing  law,  was  entitled 
to  interfere,  and  in  his  support  was  authorized  to  raise 
the  posse  comitatus,  if  necessary  ;  and  also  by  the  Riot  actr 
he  had  the  powei^  of  dispersing  tumuhuous  assemblies- 
The  minister  was  now  attempting  to  brand  with  the  im- 
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putation  of  seditioji'  all  those  who  employed  the  same 
language  which-  Mr,  PiTT  himself  had  once  held.  But 
under  the  sancticm  of  the  venerable  father  of  this  apostate 


Sirahan  And  Predoo, 
New- Street*  Square,  LoadoA. 
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